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HAVE mainly 

I endeavored to 
’ show in my 
BI] t.o preceding 
| > 2pers how and 
why the influ- 
ence of Greek 
architecture 
— ae came to be ex- 
Sora tows Goum sringten, hibited in this 
country, and how 

and why it has subsequently tended to dis- 
appear, The whole history of modern, and 
of American, architecture is really at stake 
in this question, which obliges us to notice, 
face,and explain a prejudice which has so 
firm a hold on modern civilization that 
architectural progress has been, and long 
will be, much crippled by it. Under the in- 
fluence of the Roman-Greek (Renaissance), 
Greek, and Gothic Revivals, and that is to 
say for a period of over four hundred years, 
the highest mission of architecture was 
supposed to be conformity to a style (so 
called). The architect had been the un- 
conscious victim of the man of letters and 
the man of letters became in his turn, 
the victim of the architect and both have 
victimized the public into the belief that 
archeological accuracy in copying some old 
building was the ideal mission of modern 
architecture. It is still the current pre- 
sumption of cultured people that a building 
of importance or architectural pretensions 
must exhibit, or belong to, ‘‘astyle.’”” Vague 






queries as to the possibility of founding or 
developing a ‘“‘new style’ which are occa- 
sionally heard imply quite as ludicrous a mis- 
conception of what a style really is and of the 
way in which a style develops. 

Now the best way to show the weakness of 
modern literary architecture is to show that 
it has had its day and that its time is past. 
We are able at present to be interested in 
Latin literature without wishing to see our 
churches copy theruins of Rome ; we are able 
to-day to be interested in Greek literature, 
without building a bank likea Greek shrine; 
and we are able to admire the Middle Ages 
without making a railway station look like a 
cathedral. It is true that we are burdened 
with various survivals of traditional building 
fashions which date from the various epochs 
of literary revival which have been described 
but that we have thrown off the literary craze 
for its own sake is quite clear. Otherwise 
we should now be making Assyrian palaces 
for the Vanderbilts, and Egyptian temples for 
our fashionable preachers. 

This statement is quite legitimate and quite 
serious. Egyptology and Assyriology are the 
studies which, as an active force in public in- 
terest and in the estimation of general and 
popular learning, have supplanted the study 
of the Middle Ages, which supplanted 
the study of the Greeks, which supplanted 
the study of the Romans. When a study is 
developing it absorbs the best energy and 
force of active minds. When the grain has 
been threshed and stored in the barns, the 
chaff which is being tossed about does not sat- 
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isfy the leader of thought and he begins to and of their relations to this assertion of 
work in a new field. There is a logical evo- modern independence. For the present, I 
lution in the development of historic studies, am keeping strictly to my special topic, 





though apparently wandering 
from it. What do we under- 
stand by ‘“‘astyle’’? What do 
we understand by a ‘Greek 
style’? What do we think of 
the presumption that modern 
buildings naturally or properly 
imitate old ones? Under what 
circumstances, or in what sense, 
are influences or imitations 
praiseworthy in any, or in all 
Styles, or inone? These ques- 
tions have to be answered by 
any one who writes of the influ- 
ence of Greek architecture on 
American buildings. 

I will now offer my definition 
of style: I will then show that 
the ordinary use of the word as 
applied to modern architecture 
is a perversion of the true mean- 
ing of the word. 

Style is character. As Bona- 





Emerton House, Salem (Rear). 


Remodeled by Arthur Little. Doric Portico.” 


parte said, ‘‘The style is the 
man.” As we use this word in 
speaking of an author so we 


and in the later nineteenth century Egyptol- should always use it of architecture. As we 
ogy and Assyriology are undoubtedly the should resent the suggestion that any author 
active forces of historic study, because there is bound to copy the style of another, or by 


is most for the inventive and inquir- 
ing mind to discover in them. It 
would be a direct parallel to what 
happened in our earlier phases of his- 
toric and literary study if Assyrian 
and Egyptian architecture should now 
become the rage. 

But the fact is that the art revival 
dating since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century has made this absurd- 
ity impossible. In all sorts of ways, 
from all sorts of standpoints, you 
can see and hear the artist and the 
art theorist of our recent days work- 
ing out their own modern salvation 
in their own modern way. The arti- 
san, the decorator, the carver, and the 
architect are working for self-expres- 
sion, for their own pleasure, their own 
profit, and their own audience. In 
my ‘‘History of Art’’ I have given 
some account of the so-called styles 
which are tending to displace the 
Roman, the Greek, and the Gothic 





Emerton House, Salem (Front). 


Remodeled by Arthur Little, lonic Doorway, 
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any possibility could do so successfully—so 
we should resent the suggestion that an 
architect is bound to copy the style of an- 
other architect and there is still less rea- 
son why he should copy the style of a 
period. This is proceeding from the com- 
mon-sense, matter-of-fact point of view that 
the object of every building is use, that 
anything which disguises its use is wrong, 
that constructive truth is the elementary 
law of beauty (or satisfaction to the trained 
eye, which is probably a better expression 


and such a nineteenth century building is in 
such and such a style? By no means—we 
mean, in so far, that the building has no 
character, because its characteris foreign. A 
copy, as a copy, can have no character of its 
own. But what do we mean when we speak 
of the style of the Greeks? Clearly again we 
mean in architecture the quality or character 
which makes it Greek. As applied to past 
periods of architecture the use of the word is 
justifiable ; as applied to modern copies the 
word has lost its natural sense, but carries 











Taylor House, Dorchester, Mass. 
Simulated Greek Temple Front, Greek Details. 


than the much abused and exploited word 
“beauty ’’), and the necessary condition of 
any expression of character in a building. 
When Oscar Wilde discovered that the most 
picturesque and the best-dressed man in 
America was the western miner, in cowhide 
boots, tucked-in-trousers, flannel shirt, and 
slovch hat, he announced a truth of far- 
reaching significance for good art. 

We will say then, that style as such is 
character and the expression of character ; in 
which the expression of use is involved, Is 
this what we mean when we say that such 


with it a prejudice that has long crippled and 
gangrened modern and American art. In 
other words ‘‘ style’”’ as applied to past periods 
is a necessary fiction of the brain. Under it 
we understand certain general resemblances 
which were the result of certain general con- 
ditions. We should be perfectly justified in 
speaking likewise of a modern style, a nine- 
teenth century style, or an American style. 
The distressing thing is the popular doubt 
that we have one and this doubt is involved 
in the conscious weakness of the copyist. 
Otherwise we could afford to let our style 
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take care of itself. What author ever wrote 


as their principles when their principles are 


well who was conscious of a style, or strove good and that they are never as bad as their 
to have one ; who strove to doanything but principles when their principles are bad. This 


say what he had to say, and let that end it? 
The last thing that the Greeks or the Middle 


Ages ever thought of was their style 
and this is why they had one. 

Now let us come back obviously to 
the topic of my headline. I have de- 
voted a paper to the influences which 
produced a Greek architecture in the 
United States and another to the in- 
fluences which have tended to displace 
it. But we are surrounded by the 
buildings produced under these influ- 
ences. They are not torn down because 
we have abandoned their fashions. The 
college buildings of New Haven are not 
what they were when I knew nothing 
about them, but the old streets of the 
city still stand as they were, and only 
on the outskirts and in the suburbs do 
we see the work of the art revival— 
and so it is in every older city, town, 


is what saved us during the influences of 
Greek architecture on the buildings of the 








Minot House, Concord, Mass. 
Doorway detailed with Greek Pilasters. 


and village of the country. It is in the United States. Our theory was to imitate 
new western cities that my readers will have Greek temples, but in the entire country I 
to search with difficulty for examples of believe that Girard College may be the only 
Greek architecture and for ready-made illus- example of a peripteral* colonnade. At pres- 
trations of my paper ; and there they will find ent writing I can say only that it is the only 
them uniformly, if at all, in the older build- example which I have seen or remember to 


have seen. Now, first, 
how shall we look at 








Longfellow House, Cambridge, Mass. 


this building —why 
clearly asa ‘‘lifesize”’ 
archzologic copy ; just 
as we should look ata 
cork model in a mu- 
seum, but with the sat- 
isfaction of having the 
object in original di- 
mensions. Second, we 
should look at it as a 
monument of the phil- 
hellenic enthusiasms of 
our forefathers—just as 
we look at the costume 
in the pictures of 
Madame Récamier [ra- 


Front ornamented with Greek lonic Columns. ka’me-a] just as we 
’ 


look at the Venus of 


ings. I say then that we are more or less Canova in the Borghese Villa—instances of 


surrounded by these buildings or in the way 
of seeing them. How shall we look at them ? 
This is the one point toward which I have been 


driving in all these pages. 


Observe first : that men are rarely as good 


the Greek ‘‘craze’’ of the early nineteenth 
and late eighteenth century to which we owe 
so much in literature and in history, if not in 


*(Pe-rip’ter-al.] Surrounded bya single range of col- 
umos, 
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art.—Third, we should compare it with im- 
pressions of the original monuments made 
on ourselves or known from the observations 
of others. 

The Maison Carrée at Nismes [ném] or the 
Theseus Temple at Athens have a subtle va- 
riety and mystery of effect. The eye liter- 
ally never tires of looking at them. This is 
owing to the delicate variations of size and 
distance in apparently corresponding parts, 


the traits which I have mentioned in my first 
paper. These traits were first made known 
in bulk by Penrose in 1845 and 1846. The 
horizontal curves were first noticed by Penne- 
thorne in 1837. This is to say that these 
traits were unknown to thecopyists who built 
the Madeleine and Girard College (according 
tothe datesof thesebuildings). It would cost 
literally millions of dollars to reproduce 
these refinements in the masonry of a mod- 





Governor Langdon House, Portsmouth, N, H, 
Doorway, Greek Corinthian Details. 


to the curves of the horizontals,* to the lean- 
ing perpendiculars, to the absence of parallels, 





* The supposition of all authorities, up to date, is that 
the horizontal curves of Greek architecture are not found 
in the Roman temples, I am the first to announce these 
curves as occurring in the Roman architecture of the 
Maison Carrée. ‘The curves are not, however, rising 
curves “in elevation,” but bulging curves “in plan.” I 
observed and measured the curves of the Matson Carrée 
in February, 1891, and hold the certificates of the official 
architect of Nismes and of his predecessor in office that 
these curves, previously unnoticed by them, are in the 
masonry construction —W. H. G. 


ern building and by the handiwork of ar 
tisans not trained by tradition and not 
working in sympathy with the ends to be at- 
tained (were this achieved we should still 
lack the sober brilliancy of Greek color pat- 
terns, color backgrounds, and color surfaces, 
which decorated the building). All observers 
are united in the remark that the modern 
temple copies have a cold, mechanical, and 
frigid appearance when compared with the 
old originals. It may be said quite truthfully 
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that the discovery of the real facts about the 
optical refinements of Greek architecture was 
a deathblow to the modern copies. 

There is still a point to be made in the 
critical comparison of Girard College (which 
I have taken for the moment as a typical ex- 
ample) with an did Greek temple. The 
modern building is purely an exterior shell. 
No one has ever dreamed of imitating a 
Greek templeinterior; ofsetting upthe shrine, 
and reproducing the gold and ivory statue. 
This would surpass our forces. We do not 
even know how a Greek temple was lighted— 
all old roofs having fallen intoruins. There 
is a limit to all follies. A complete full-size 
copy ofa Greek temple interior never has 
been and never will be attempted. We 
could not, for one thing, reinvent the essen- 
tial coloring, and we do not know how its 
details were arranged. When one has once 
seized on the point that the essential thing 
about any building is its interior, and that 
the exterior should be an expression of the 
interior, the modern temple copies wili al- 
ways have an air of archzologic imposture. 
Itis going a long way to dosolittle. A 
cork model is more modest, it might even 
suggest an interior. But we must not dwell 
too long on the defects of our picture. Ithas 


fine sides. The imposing effects of the 
Greek colonnade are not all lost in the mod- 
ern copies and I should be sorry to miss them 
from our architecture. 

I began to discuss the question ef criticism 
through Girard College, and I began by say- 
ing that it was perhaps the only building 
with a peripteral colonnade in the country, 
and my argument was to show that we were 
superior to our professed principles at the 
time. Aside from other buildings which im- 
itate the general form of the temple without 
carrying out the entirely surrounding colon- 
nade (illustrations already mentioned are the 
Sub-Treasury, New York; the Custom 
House, Philadelphia; a new illustration is 
General Lee’s house at Arlington) it may be 
said generally that the most interesting 
buildings of the Greek Revival are those 
which employ the colonnades without imita- 
ting the form of the temple building. This 
means that every approach to modern fact 
and modern truth, even though mixed with 
foreign elements, is an advantage. 

In what has been said of the cupying theo- 
ries of modern literary architecture, since the 
sixteenth century down to our own time, we 
cannot insist too much on the point that the 
practice has always been better than the 








Emerson House, Concord, Mass. 
Doorways, Greek Doric. 
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ing ; in the former case it is dwarfed by 
the story which rises above it; having 
no connection with the main lines of 
the building. In the Catholic Cathedral 
of Philadelphia the simulated portico 
breaks away from the roof construction a 
few feet back from tke facade.* In the 
Philadelphia Mint the constructive facts 
are honestly adhered to. An extremely 
ugly example of a Greek Doric portico 
thrown forward from the gable line is 
offered by the Philadelphia church of my 
second paper. 

But the most interesting monuments of 
the Greek Revival are the thousands of 
old dwelling houses so especially nu- 
merous in the eastern states, where the 
Greek influence is confined to the style 
and treatinent of the detail of a porch, a 
doorway, or a facade, and where the build- 
ing itself is modern and American in form 
and construction. The majority of these 








Dr. Haydon House, Portsmouth, N. H. buildings continue to exhibit the Greek 
Parlor Mantel, ‘Colonial’? (Roman-Greek) Details, details as used in the older ‘‘ Colonial’’ or 
; ‘“‘Queen Anne” time; that is to say, 





theory. Common-sense constructors have 

lived in every time, and no matter what style __*|F4-sdd’or fa-sdd’.] The front of a building, especially 
is forced on them by fashion, great architects a a ee 
will always do great things. We are 
bound to say that the day of literary ar- 
chitecture has passed away, that certain 
things were done under its inspiration 
which will never be done again, by im- 
portant architects at least. But to con- 
demn wholesale any period or even to 
treat it in a slighting or deprecatory spirit 
is far from my purpose. The merit of 
the Greek Revival period is obvious in the 
illustrations chosen, and in most mon- 
uments of the style. Inferior to Greek 
originals they were immeasurably, but 
they shared their power of large propor- 
tions, powerful composition, and grand 
simplicity. We can only say that every 
individual building must always be judged 
by individual merits, and that these merits, 
where they are found, will not consist in 
servile imitation, but in liberal and free 
adaptation to modern exigencies and special 
requirements. Specific contrast will per- 
haps best show my general meaning. 
St. George’s Hall in Philadelphia is ob- 
viously inferior to the Girard Bank of 
the same city (see illustrations in my first 
paper). In the latter case the portico is Portsmouth, N H., Mantel ‘Colonial, ”? 
built in the dimension of the entire build- ‘  (Roman-Greek) lonic Details. 
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phases of the eighteenth century Renais- 
sance, as found in provincial timber or brick 
construction. The Greek Revival only 
served in these instances occasionally to in- 
crease the amount of classical detail em- 
ployed or occasionally to purify its quality. 
Most of these old buildings are honest and 
sensible constructions ; gaining,to our view, 
an added interest from the classical detail 
employed—as a reminder of the interesting 
epoch and culture which produced them. 
To demand of their wooden Greek capitals, 
entablatures, and gables the refinement of 
ancient Greek details would be absurd and 
preposterous. Indications of innocent ob- 
livion of the meaning of the original forms 
are frequent, as in the broken bits of entab- 
lature above the simulated columns of Long- 


forts of good American architects to please 
their customers by giving them a ‘‘style”’ 
and to do what pleases themselves at the 
same time, we have seen many revivals of 
the so-called ‘‘colonial”’ fashion. This only 
means that the construction of this period 
was mainly honest and intelligent, and that 
its classical detail was well adapted to timber 
construction. This leads me to a final point 
on which I ask careful consideration. It is 
urged that modern architects are not obliged 
to launch themselves in the air in an effort 
to do what has never been done before, that 
they are naturally dependent on the past for 
models and havearighttousethem. I am 
willing to admit that the suggestions for de- 
tail offered by all historic periods are a val- 
uable assistance to modern architecture. I 





Portsmouth, N. H., Old Doorway. 


**Colonial.”” 


(Roman-Greek) lonic Details, 


fellow’s house or above the portico columns 
of the rear of the Emerton House at Salem, 
but I do not see that they are to the detri- 
ment of the building. 

In recent years of the art revival, where the 
older prejudice in favor of a ‘‘style’’ has 
been tempered by the eclectic and refined ef- 


see no reason why they should not be freely 
employed, and classical details are at least as 
beautiful and refined as any. On the other 
hand all good historic periods have been pro- 
lific in their creation of new forms of detail 
and there seems no reason why we should 
not be equally liberal in the line of original- 
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ity. The first question with any modern 
“style,” so-called, relates to the construc- 
tion. If the construction is not made for 
modern use and convenience it is a failure ; 
if it be so made it will be essentially modern, 
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excluding all reminiscences of its favorite 
studies from its favorite buildings. 

But genius and talent are as abundant in 
our own time and in our own country as they 
have ever been in history. Let us not crip- 





Emerton House, Salem, Mass. 
Gate-posts, doorway, and upper window in ‘‘ colonial’’ (Roman-Greek) details. 


Remodeled by Arthur Little. 


whatever the so-called style. The second 
question relates to the quality of the detail, 
that is to the vigorous execution and effect 
of the ornament. This quality has nothing 
todo with the style of ornament which is 
followed. It depends on the brain and hand 
of the individual. workman, on the genius 
and independent originality of the individual 
architect. Itis certain that the eye of the 
modern observer is best trained by the beau- 
tiful work of older times to demand an equal 
beauty and vitality from our own art, which 
has suffered so much from the modern divis- 
ion of labor ; from the divorce of the artisan 
from the artist, 

It is clear that a period which must revert 
somuch to the past for its standards of 
beauty cannot be argued or brow-beaten into 


(Side.) 


ple this geniusand this talent by setting up 
an ignorant standard based on the supposed 
perfection of ‘‘correct’’ copies of past art. 
Had this standard existed in history, archi- 
tecture would have stopped short at thestyle 
of the Egyptians. Our present use of Greek 
architecture should be to found, through its 
study, standards of taste which shall lead us 
to be true to ourselves, conscious of our own 
talents and powers and determined to use 
them. The use which was made of Greek 
architecture in the Greek Revival was differ- 
ent. The theory then was to reproduce the 
form rather than the spirit. Much that was 
mechanical, cold, and formal came into exist- 
ence asaresult. Much that was beautiful, 
simple, and powerful was done, because it 
was in the man who did it. 


( The end.) 








THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, ITS COST AND RESOURCES. 
BY MAJOR JOSEPH KIRKLAND. 


N general terms we may now safely say 

| that, before it opens its gates on the 

morning of May 1, 1893, this greatest 

of Expositions will have cost thirty million 
dollars. 

The following is a statement in some detail, 
giving the main facts as far as they are de- 
veloped up to the close of this busy summer 
of 1892. 

CLASSIFICATION OF OUTLAYS, MADE AND TO BE 

MADE, UP TO THE OPENING OF THE FAIR 
(CENTS OMITTED) : 

Temporary organization, $ 

Construction department, 

Other departments, viz : 

Executive, Secretary’s, Auditor's, 
Treasurer’s, Legal, Medical, Aux- 
iliary, Ways and Means, Press and 
Printing, Ceremonies, Traffic, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Live 
Stock, Fish and Fisheries, Mines 
and Mining, Machinery, Trans- 
portation, Manufactures, Elec- 
tricity, Fine Arts, Liberal Arts, Mu- 
sic, Ethnology, Archzology, For- 
estry, Publicity and Promotion, 
Foreign Affairs, Insurance, and 
sundries, 


90,675 
15,519,692 


2,703,262 
Total, $18, 313,629 
The largest single item in the above sum- 
mary is for construction, $15,519,692. More 
than half of this is to be laid out in twenty- 
eight stately and beautiful edifices, built of 
steel, iron, brick, wood, glass, and “‘ staff.’’ 
Staff is a kind of stucco, made of plaster of 
Paris, with a vegetable fiber worked in to 
give it strength and consistency. It has the 
varied advantages of being fire-proof and pro- 
tecting from fire whatever it covers ; of being 
extremely plastic and lending itself readily 
to ornamentation by casting into molds, and 
of being by nature a beautiful dazzling white, 
easily softened by colors applied after it is in 
position. As itis by farthe most conspicu- 
ous surface—in truth almost the only sub- 
stance except glass that meets the eye in the 
broad Exposition area—the effect is that ofa 
city in the clouds. The white surfaces are 


like masses of mist, the gleaming glass gives 


dashes of sunshine, and the sculptured forms 
and molded ornaments seem floating in mid- 
air. 

Here follows a list of these twenty-eight 
buildings, with dimensions andcost. It will 
be observed that the spaces covered are ex- 
pressed, not by the square foot, but by the 
acre; and that a single one of the buildings 
covers thirty and a half acres, the largest 
structure under one roof in the world. Its 
height and architectural proportions are in 
keeping with its size. 


Area in Cost 
BUILDINGS. acres, (cents omitted). 
Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts, 30.48 $1,600,000 
Mechanics’ Hall and Annex, 
and Boiler House, 15.77 1,175,000 
Agricultural Building and 
Annex, 13-42 690,000 
Electricity, 5.96 430,000 
Mines and Mining, 5-64 265,000 
Art Building and Annexes, 5.12 760,000 
Horticultural Building and 
Annex, 5.41 290,000 
Transportation Building and 
Annex, 15.50 320,000 
Fisheries, 2.34 224,000 
Peristyle, 2.27 335,000 
Forestry, 2.52 80,000 
Woman’s Building, 1.84 138,000 
Colonnade and Obelisk, 100,000 
Public Comfort Buildings, 100,000 
Entrances, 75,000 
Temporary Construction 
Buildings, Grounds and 
Buildings Offices, Police 
Barracks and Hospital, 120,936 
Reproduction of the Convent 
“‘La Rabida,”’ 50,000 
Administration Building, 1.27 480,000 
Dairy, 45 30,000 
Pump House, 14 30,000 
Sawmill and Refuse-burner, +25 35,000 
Oil and Coal-House, +25 15,000 
Stock-Sheds, 25.00 210,000 
Stock-Ring, 2.85 100,000 
Music Stands, 50 10,000 
City Police Station outside 
the Park, 25 45,000 
City Police Station inside 
the Park, 75,000 
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Tool House, 75 30,000 
Freight Sheds, -75 19,660 
Custom House, 25,000 
Terminal Station and Platform 178,000 
Choral Building, 100,000 
Outside Toilet Rooms, 15,000 

Art Building in Lake Front 
Park, 200,000 
Coloring and Decorating, 606 000 
$8,956,596 


Next must be considered a large sum which 
belongs in construction account and yet not 
in building account. This includes: 

First; Preparation of the grounds. The 
place selected was an irregular park (363 
acres) extending about one and a half miles 
along the lake shore and one third to two 
thirds of a mile back. This was chiefly a 
sandy plain, with one sluggish bayou pene- 
trating it from the lake. Its present aspect is 
a prettily varied surface, with a large interior 
lagoon reaching the lake at two places, half a 
mile apart, and containing an island whereon 
will stand the Japanese exhibit. There are 
walks, drives, terraces, balustrades, bridges, 
and landing places unnumbered. Thistrans- 
formation has required a large amount of 
excavation and filling, grading and stone- 
work, and much subsequent treatment of 
the soil to relieve it of its sandy ugliness, 
with grass, flowers, shrubs, and trees to make 
the wilderness blossom as the rose. 

Second: Large andcostly dockage, giving 
access from the lake by craft of all sizes and 
kinds. 

Third: Machinery of the most improved, 
ponderous, and costly nature, furnishing mo- 
tive power, warmth, and light everywhere. 

Fourth: A complete sewerage and water- 
system ; including disinfection of sewage and 
protection against fire, as well as fountains, 
drinking places, and other hydraulic appli- 
ances. Theseand similaroutlays will almost 
equal the cost of the buildings themselves, 
and account for the rest of the item of $15,- 
519,692. 

The above are the items coming from, 
through, and by the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position Company, the local corporation, 
which was formed and its charter obtained, 
from the state of Illinois, by the originators 
of the enterprise. The successive presidents 
of this corporation have been Lyman J. Gage, 
William T. Baker, and Harlow N. Higgin- 
botham ; all noted Chicago business men. 


The next step taken was the obtaining of 
governmental countenance, help, and (toa 
certain extent) authority and control, 
through a Commission authorized by Con- 
gress and appointed by the president. The 
chief officers of this Commission have been 
the Hon. Thomas W. Palmer, president, and 
the Hon. George R. Davis, director general. 
The Commission was authorized and required 
to appoint a Board of Lady Managers,* and 
did so ; the president whereof has been and is 
Mrs. Bertha M. Honoré Palmer, a jewel in 
the crown of womanhood. 

The money for salaries, personal expenses, 
and other outlays of this Commission and the 
Ladies’ Board, is provided by Congress, as is 
also the cost of the governmental exhibit of 
articles connected with the Army, Navy, 
Treasury, Interior, Post Office, Smithsonian 
Institution, Fisheries Commission, Census 
Office, Mint, Coast Survey, Life-Saving Serv- 
ice, etc. The amount hitherto appropriated 
for this purpose is $1,643,500. It includes 
an ironclad man-of-war, fully armed and 
equipped. 

Nearly every state and territory has also 
made an appropriation for the help of its ex- 
hibitors, and the erection of the buildings to 
be put up by them in the Exposition grounds. 
These buildings are well under way. The 
sum of appropriations by the states and ter- 
ritories up to September, 1892, is $3,441,000. 

Seventy-six foreign nations, states, and col- 
onies have arranged for exhibits and some of 
them are putting up buildings adjoining the 
state structures. The appropriations—largely 
preliminary—already made by these countries 
amount to $5,936,063. 

Recapitulating these figures, and assuming 
the appropriations made by governments and 
states, American and foreign, to be expended, 
we find the cost of the Exposition, before the 
opening of the gates, to be as follows: 


Outlays by the World’s Columbian 





Exposition Company, $18,222,954 

Outlays provided for by the United 
States government, 1,643,500 
By the states and territories, 3,441,000 
By foreign states, 5,936,063 
$29, 243,517 





*The Commission and the Ladies’ Board each number 
over one hundred, being composed of two members from 
each state, with some others appointed directly by the 
president. 
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Besides these outlays the holders of con- 
cessions within the grounds areto spend over 
$1,000,000. The intramural railway will cost 
$600,000, the launches on the lagoon $300,000, 
and the cafés, restaurants, etc., other large 
amounts., 

Vast as is this sum it does not include any 
part of the outlays to be made by individuals 
as exhibitors, or as visitors. It is simply 
the ‘‘ upset cost,’’ to be laid out in improving 
and beautifying the grounds and harbor ; in 
erecting the buildings ; in providing and dis- 
tributing motive power ; in constructing the 
means of internal ornamentation, safety and 
locomotion ; in conducting ceremonies, and 
in managing and administering the exhibi- 
tion. In other ‘words it is the cost of 
‘*plant”’ and ‘‘installation.”” There is still 
to follow the expense of maintaining the 
Exposition during the one hundred and 
eighty-four days of its active life (May 1 to 
October 30, 1893), which is estimated at 
$2,500,000. 

Ways AND MEans.—The World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition Company has an authorized 
capital stock of $10,000,000, represented in 
one million shares of $10 each. Of these, 
588,246 have been subscribed for in various 
amounts, from the single share of the laborer 
to the 15,000 sharesof the Pullman Company, 
andalike number taken by the combined 
North and West Side cable railways. Nearly 
all the shareholders are, of course, Chicago 
people, yet there have been liberal subscrip- 
tions made by friends from afar. Deducting 
probable loss from non-payment of final as- 
sessments, the stock-subscriptions will prob- 
ably yield $5,500,000. 

The U.S. Government, by an appropriation 
passed in the closing days of the summer 
session of 1892, gives $2,500,000 in the shape 
of. five million especially-coined half-dollars, 
with Columbian designs and inscriptions. It 
is now apparent that these coins will sell 
readily at a dollar apiece, yielding, net, 
$5,000,000. 

The Exposition Company is admitting the 
public, under certain restrictions, to the 
grounds to observe the progress of the work, 
charging an entrance fee of twenty-five 
cents. This item is expected to yield 
$500,000. It is also making its current funds 
earn interest from the banks where they are 
deposited ; from which source it expects to 
receive some $30,000. Summing up these 
items, viz.: 


Stock subscriptions, $5,500,000 
Chicago city bonds, 4,893,750 
Government souvenir coins, 2,500,000 


Premium thereon, 2,500,000 

Admissions during construc- 
tion, etc., 500,000 
Interest on funds on hand, 30,000 
$15,923,750 


Adding the appropriations made by the 
General Government, the states and territo- 
ries, and by foreign states, $11,020,563, we 
find a grand total of $26,944 313 to represent 
all investments, gifts, grants, and prelimi- 
nary earnings. 

Thus it appears that nearly $27,000,000 of 
the $30,000,000 upset cost is provided for. 
Stating it in another way, and placing the 
deficit where it belongs, we observe that of 
the $18,222,954 to be paid by the local com- 
pany before the formal opening of the fair, 
only $15,923,750 is provided, leaving, in round 
numbers, $2,300,000 to be obtained hereafter. 

Besides this the local corporation has in 
view items of income estimated as follows : 


Gate receipts, $12,500,000 
Concessions (privileges allotted to 


persons desiring to do business 





within the grounds), 4,800,000 
Salvage on grounds and buildings, 
sale of material,etc.,after close of 
the fair, I, 300,000 
$18,600,000 
From this however must be deduc- 
ted expenses of carrying on the 
fair from opening to closing, 2,500,000 
$16, 100,000 


Should all these hopes be realized, the 
$16,100,000, less the deficit in preliminary 
ways and means, $2,300,000, should yield a 
net sum of $13,800,000, which would be on 
hand after all was over, to be returned to the 
shareholders and the city, each receiving 
about $1.38 for each dollar invested. 

But—there is many a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip. Chickens should not be counted before 
they are hatched. A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. It is foolish to 
reckon without the host, and the host has 
not yet appeared. Thebest prophecy is made 
after the event. 

Exposition shares may still be had at par. 

One striking expedient for showing the 
magnitude of the coming quadri-centennial 
































celebration is a comparison between it and 
the two greatest previous enterprises of like 
kind. The Centennial at Philadelphia in 
1876 was more than equal to any two World’s 
Fairs which had as yet been held ; the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 was greater than the Cen- 
tennial and any other put together; now let 
us combine them and set them beside the 
event of 1893 : 

Area of grounds : Centennial, 284.40 acres; 
Paris, 238 acres; together, 522.40 acres; 
Columbian, 633 acres, or one and one fifth 
times the sum of both the others. 

Area covered by buildings: Centennial, 
70.08 acres; Paris, 75.50 acres; together 
145 58 acres ; Columbian fully 150 acres, con- 
siderably more than the sum of the others. 

Number of main buildings: Centennial, 
23; Paris, 5; Columbian, 28, or just the sum 
of the two others. 

Cost of buildings and grounds : Centennial, 
$5,189,828; Paris, $3,903,760; together, 
$9,093,588; Columbian, $16,519,692, more 
than three-fourths greater than both the 
others, 

The receipts for admissions were, at the 
Centennial, $3,813,724 ; at Paris, $9,900,000 ; 
together, $13,713,724. Against this we have 
as yet only estimates of the gate-money at 
the Columbian. The conservative estimate 
reported by the Congressional Committee on 
May 20, 1892, is $12,250,000, or one tenth less 
than the sum of the others. 

The total visitors at the Centennial were 
9,910,966 ; at Paris, 28,149,353. Taking the 
Congressional Committee’s estimate of gate 
receipts as above stated, the number of vis- 
itors at the Columbian (at 50 cents admis- 
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sion) should be something over 25,000,000. 

The total outlays at the Centennial, I 
think, have not been published. Those at 
Paris were $8,300,000. The best estimate for 
the total cost of the Columbian (including 
the cost of operation) is $32,743,517; fully 
four times the amount spent in the Paris 
fair. 

Another expedient for gaining a full and 
just sense of the greatness of this undertak- 
ing is the comparison of its items with well- 
known numbers and amounts. 

If the estimate of visitors is correct 
(25,000,000), it isa number equal to the entire 
population of the United States in 1853. 

If the amount of money to be spent by the 
company and the various states and nations 
is correct—$30,000,000o—and if the individual 
exhibitors (whoareexpected to number 60,000) 
shall spend a like sum in the preparing and 
transporting of their exhibits, the total 
amount—$60,000,000—will be $2.40 a head 
for all the visitors ; and each person paying 
half a dollar for his entrance ticket enters 
upon an entertainment whereof his own pro- 
portion of the cost is $2.40. 

This sum of sixty millions, inconceivable 
by the mind of man, is three times as large 
as the entire cost of the drainage canal now 
building to turn the waters of Lake Michigan 
down through the Illinois and Mississippi 
Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico. It is much 
more than half the cost of the proposed Ni- 
caragua transcontinental canal which is to 
unite the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Itis nearly $1.00 apiece for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States, 
and $50 each for every one in Chicago. 


THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


BY A. B. NETTLETON, 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 


HE public aebt of the United States 
T naturally falls into two divisions— 
the interest-bearing portion and the 
non-interest-bearing. The former is repre- 
sented by two classes of bonds: coupon 
bonds, which pass from hand to hand upon 
delivery and without endorsement, and regis- 
tered bonds, which are recorded in the office 
of the United States treasurer at Washington 





in the name of the owner, and title to which 
only passes by written assignment. The 
non-interest-bearing debt, as herein treated, 
consists substantially of the United States 
legal tender notes which circulate among the 
people as money. Amount in circulation 
September 30, 1892, $346,681,016, but does not 
include certificates and aotes issued on de- 
posits of coin and legal tender notes and for 
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purchases of silver bullion, of which certifi- 
cates and notes there was outstanding on 
September 30, 1892, $606, 769,628. 

On the 1st of March, 1861, a few weeks 
prior to the beginning of the war for the 
Union, the interest-bearing debt was about 
$68,500,000, consisting of six per cent bonds 
and six per cent interest-bearing treasury 
notes. The national treasury was empty, 
and the public credit at the lowest ebb. The 
colossal expenditures rendered immediately 
necessary by the outbreak of hostilities and 
the progress of the war compelled the gov- 
ernment to borrow during the five ensuing 
years a larger amount of money than had 
ever been raised by a single nation in the 
same period of time. The achievement, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, is unequaled 
in the financial history of the world. The 
process of creating the public debt known to 
the present generation commenced, there- 
fore, in 1861 and continued until the late 
summer of 1865, when, on July 31 of that 
year, three months after the surrender of the 
Confederate armies, it reached its maximum 
at $2,856,729,789. The total amount of 
money raised and disbursed by the govern- 
ment during the five years from July 1, 1861» 
to June 30, 1866, was $3,873, 189,827.45. 

Until about January 1, 1862, the money 
borrowed by the government consisted of gold 
coin, and about 177 million dollars were so 
received. The obligations issued for these 
earlier loans were six per cent twenty-year 
bonds, six per cent one-year treasury notes, 
and seven and three tenths per cent three- 
year notes of 1861. The suspension of specie 
payments in January, 1862, made it necessary 
for the government to borrow paper money 
thereafter, and the bonds representing the 
great bulk of the interest-bearing debt 
created during the war period were therefore 
negotiated for paper. This paper currency, 
consisting of legal tender notes, bearing no 
interest, issued by the national government, 
amounted to nearly $350,000,000, and was 
authorized by the acts of Congress approved 
respectively February 25, 1862, July 11, 1862, 
and March 3, 1863. 

The first of the so-called 5-20 loans was is- 
sued under the act of February 25, 1862, in 
four series, the aggregate of which was 
$514,771,600. This proved to be very popu- 
lar, being a six per cent loan which the gov- 
ernment had the privilege of redeeming at 
any time after five years, and which it defi- 


nitely promised to pay at the expiration of 
twenty years from its date. The 10-40 loan 
issued under the act of March 3, 1864, bore 
interest at five per cent, was redeemable in 
ten years and payable in forty years. The 
10-40’s were less acceptable to investors than 
the 5-20’s, but of the 10-40’s $196,118,300 
were issued. The first 7-30 loan (1861) had 
proved satisfactory to the people, and the act 
of June 30, 1864, authorized a further issue of 
200 million dollars. The act of March 3, 
1865, authorized 600 millions more, and pro- 
vided for their conversion at maturity into 
5-20 bonds. On the first of April, 1865, at 
which time it was evident that the war must 
soon terminate in favor of the Union, the 
interest-bearing public debt, as appeared on 
the books of the Treasury Department, was 
$1,851,416,370, and was made up as follows : 


Bonds issued before the war, $ 46,852,592 


6 per cent bonds issued during the 


war, 880,738,550 
5 per cent bonds issued during the 
war, 172,770, 100 


Total (interest payable in coin) $1,100, 361,242 


Temporary loan and certificate in- 

debtedness, $224,242,328 
I- and 2-year 5 per cent notes, 69,522,350 
6 per cent compound interest notes, 156,477,650 
7-30 notes 300,812,800 





Total (interest payable in currency) $751,055,128 

At the same date the non-interest-bearing 
debt consisted of legal tender notes, $433,- 
160,569, and fractional currency $24, 254,094.07. 
This fractional currency consisted of minia- 
ture notes to take the place of small silver 
coin which had wholly disappeared from cir- 
culation, and was in denominations of three, 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty-five, and fifty cents. 

At the close of hostilities in April, 1865, 
there were many suspended payments due to 
the soldiers in the field and to contractors 
and others who had furnished war material 
and supplies. The termination of the war, 
involving as it did the immediate discharge 
of an army of nearly a million men who were 
to be paid off and transported to their homes 
and the settlement of a great volume of mis- 
cellaneous claims made necessary the imme- 
diate borrowing of alarge additional sum. 
Even with the certainty of peace and a united 
country, the strain which had already been 
put upon the national credit was such as to 
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render it very difficult to obtain this addi- 
tional supply of funds, but a direct appeal to 
the patriotism of the country made by the 
government’s fiscal agent, Mr. Jay Cooke, re- 
sulted in the purchase by the people of 
nearly 530 million dollars in 7-30 notes. 
These securities were probably more exten- 
sively advertised than any other loan ever 
negotiated by the government. 

The debt, interest-bearing and non-interest- 
bearing, reached its highest point, as hereto- 
fore stated, on July 31, 1865, when it con- 
sisted of : 


Bonds bearing interest in coin, 

Temporary loan certificate indebt- 
edness and treasury notes 
bearing interest in currency, 

United States notes and fractional 
currency, 


$1, 108,662,642 


1,289,156,545 


458,910,602 








$2,856, 729,789 


At this date there were unpaid requisitions 
outstanding amounting to about 16 million 
dollars, which increased the debt to that ex- 
tent; but there was about 116 million dollars 
cash in the treasury, so that the actual net 
indebtedness of the government on the date 
mentioned was, practically, $2,757,000,000. 

The period of debt creation had now 
passed. While it lasted, the government 
had been compelled to resort to many expe- 
dients to provide means with which to carry 
onthe war. The investing public were ca- 
pricious; at one time they were willing to 
loan on long-time bonds, and at another 
preferred the short-time treasury notes. It 
thus happened that when the debt had all 
been incurred there was the enormous sum 
of about $1, 100,000,000 falling due within the 
next three years. 

The resources of the government in the form 
of regular revenues had been greatly aug- 
mented by legislation during the war, but so 
also had the regular expenditures aside from 
the army and navy, and it was evident that 
the money to pay off these rapidly maturing 
obligations when due could not be obtained 
except through excessive additional taxa- 
tion. The people were already bearing a 
heavy burden, and the government therefore 
took steps to consolidate the miscellaneous 
amounts of early maturing obligations into 
the 5-20 bonds already proven so popular 
with the people. This was successfully ac- 
complished by January 1, 1869, when the na- 
C-Dec, 
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tional debt was as follows : 
5 per cent bonds $ 221,589,300 
6 per cent bonds 1,886, 246,050 


Total (bearing interest in coin) $2,107,835,350 


3 per cent certificates and navy 
pension fund bearing currency 


interest (3 per cent) $ 69,865,000 
United States notes and fractional 
currency, 390,236,789 


$2,567,937,139 


Besides the consolidation above mentioned 
there had been a reduction of nearly 300 
million dollars in the interest-bearing debt 
through the redemption or purchase of 
treasury notes with the surplus revenues of 
the government. 

For some time prior to the year 1869 there 
had been more or less public discussion as to 
the kind of money in which the bonds of the 
United States should be paid at maturity. 
The text of the acts of Congress under 
which they had been issued was silent on this 
point. Asa large portion of the bonds had 
been sold by the government for currency 
(that is, the non-interest-bearing legal tender 
demand notes of the United States) during a 
period when gold was at a considerable pre- 
mium as compared with this currency, many 
citizens believed that it would be equitable to 
pay them off in the same medium. On the 
other hand, it was contended, and success- 
fully, that the faith and credit of the United 
States demanded that the nation should pay 
these bonds as it had paid all others, in coin, 
the money of the world; that selling them 
and receiving pay therefor in currency was a 
necessity of the time, one of the many sacri- 
fices of the war, and that an implied promise 
of ultimate payment in coin was involved in 
the uniform practice of the government from 
its foundation, in the general understanding 
of the investing public at the time the bonds 
were sold, and especially in the published 
declarations of the fiscal agents of the gov- 
ernment, whose statements in this respect 
had never been denied or questioned by any 
branch of the government. It was further 
held, that the so-called payment of the bonds 
in currency would be in fact no payment at 
all, but merely the forced exchange of an 
interest-bearing obligation of the govern- 
ment for a non-interest-bearing  obli- 
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gation of the same government. The 
political attempt ‘to induce the coun- 
try to adopt currency payment of the 
public debt, which made considerable head- 
way in certain sections, was commonly, 
known as the ‘‘Greenback Movement.” As 
the public credit was being perceptibly in- 
jured by this debate, and the resulting sense 
of uncertainty, Congress, in order to remove 
all doubt, passed the act of March 18, 1869, 
entitled ‘‘An Act to Strengthen the Public 
Credit,’’ which reads as follows: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order to remove 
any doubt as to the purpose of the government 
to discharge all just obligations to the public 
creditors, and to settle conflicting questions and 
interpretations of the laws by virtue of which 
such obligations have been contracted, it is here- 
by provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States is solemnly pledged to the pay- 
ment in coin or its equivalent of all obligations 
of the United States not bearing interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, except in cases 
where the law authorizing the issue of any such 
obligation has expressly provided that the same 
may be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver. But none of said interest- 
bearing obligations not already due shall be re- 
deemed or paid before maturity unless at such 
time United States notes shall be convertible 
into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at 
such time bonds of the United States bearing a 
lower rate of interest than the bonds to be re- 
deemed can be sold at par in coin.”’ 


The passage of this law, together with the 
more prosperous condition of the country, 
greatly improved the national credit both at 
home and in the money markets of the world. 
It soon became apparent that bonds bearing 
a lower rate of interest than six percent could 
be sold at par. Accordingly the refunding 
act of July 14, 1870, was passed which pro- 
vided as follows : 

“That the secretary of the treasury is hereby 
authorized to issue, in asum or sums not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate two hundred million dollars, 
coupon or registered bonds of the United States, 
in such form as he may prescribe, and in denom- 
inations of fifty dollars, or some multiple of that 
sum, redeemable in coin of the present standard 
value, at the pleasure of the United States, after 
ten years from the date of their issue, and bear- 
ing interest, payable semiannually in such coin, 


at the rate of five per cent per annum; also a 
sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate three 
hundred million dollars of like bonds, the same 
in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the 
United States, after fifteen years from the date 
of their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of 
four and a half per cent per annum ; also a sum 
or sums not exceeding in the aggregate one 
thousand million dollars of like bonds, the same 
in all respects, but payable at the pleasure of the 
United States, after thirty days from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest at the rate of 
four per cent per annum; all of which said sev- 
eral classes of bonds and the interest thereon 
shall be exempt from the payment of all taxes 
or duties of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under state, munici- 
pal, or local authority, and the said bonds shall 
have set forth and expressed upon their face the 
above specified conditions, and shall, with their 
coupons, be made payable at the Treasury of 
the United States. But nothing in this act or in 
any otherlaw now in force, shall be construed to 
authorize any increase whatever of the bonded 
debt of the United States.” 


Operations under this act began in 1871 
and continued with varying success until 
1879, a period which included the panic years 
of 1873 and following. Thesuccessful resump- 
tion of specie payment by the government 
on January 1, 1879, greatly stimulated the in- 
vestment demand for the new four and four 
and one half per cent bonds, and as the date 
approached for closing the loan the orders for 
these securities came in in almost fabulous 
amounts, and far beyond the ability of the 
government to furnish. ; 

When these refunding operations had been 
completed, the Public Debt on October 1, 
1879, stood as follows : 


6 per cent bonds maturing January 


I, 1881, $18,415,000 
6 per cent bonds maturing July 1, 
1881, 265, 266, 350 


5 percent bonds redeemable in 1881, 508,440,350 
4% per cent bonds redeemable in 


1891, 250,000,000 
4 per cent bonds redeemable in 
1907, 740,847,800 


$1,782,969, 500 
346,681,016 


United States notes, 








$2, 129,650,516 


No mention is made in this debt statement 
of fractional currency, which was replaced 
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by silver coins about this time. Gold and 
silver certificates are also omitted, for the 
reason that while technically they constitute 
a part of the debt they are always offset by 
equal amounts of coin in the treasury. 

The Public Debt was considerably reduced 
between 1869 and 1873 by the purchase or re- 
demption of bonds, the surplus revenues of 
the government being used for this purpose. 
As the revenues received in gold from duties 
on imports exceeded the current disburse- 
ments in gold, the surplus of this coin was 
sold for currency (U. S. legal tender notes) 
and the currency so obtained was used to 
purchase bonds at their market value. From 
1873 until 1879 very little reduction of the 
debt was effected, the panic of 1873 having so 
depressed the industries and business of the 
country as to reduce the public revenues ina 
corresponding degree. The revival of trade 
which followed their redemption of specie 
payments in 1879 naturally had the opposite 
effect, and the increased revenues enabled the 
government again to make large reductions 
inthe principalofthedebt. Forseveral years 
this was done by calling for redemption such 
bonds as were outstanding subject tocall, that 
is, bonds upon which the government's op- 
tion of redemption had matured or was about 
tomature. But in 1887 the supply of such 
bonds becameexhausted, and the government 
in order to obtain and pay off its outstanding 
obligations and avoid the locking up of a vast 
surplus in the treasury tothe detriment of 
the business of the country was obliged to 
purchase them in the open market at cur- 
rent prices, which meant at a considerable 
premium. 

In the spring of 1881 the then secretary of 
the treasury, the Hon. William Windom, 
was confronted with the fact that Congress 
had failed to make provision for $636,000,000 
of bonds upon which the government’s option 
of redemption would mature on the first of 
July, ensuing. As the outstanding bonds 
bore five and six per cent interest, rates, 
which by that time had become exorbitant, 
it was to the last degree important that the 
redemption date should not pass unimproved. 
In the face of public incredulity on both sides 
of the Atlantic and without any legislation or 
any precedent to guide, Secretary Windom 
undertook to convert this vast volume of five 
and six per cent bonds into three-and-a-half 
percents. This heaccomplished in less than 
sixty days, with the exception of $38,000,000, 
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which amount was paid off from the surplus 
in the treasury. The operation consisted in 
calling the outstanding bonds for absolute 
redemption, but coupling the call with notice 
that any holders who so desired might have 
their bonds continue in force, at the pleasure 
of the government, at the rate of three anda 
half percent perannum. Withthe exception 
above noted all accepted this alternative and 
the task was done. The total cost of the 
process was less than $2,000, and no money 
whatever was taken even temporarily from 
the channels of business either in America or 
Europe. 

It is interesting to notice the ratio of debt 
to population during the period from 1860 to 
1892. The public debt fer capita was as fol- 
lows on June 30th of the years mentioned : 


1860, $ 2.06 1865, 85.40 
1870, 63.03 1880, 41.30 
1890, 17.04 1892, 14.78 


The total debt outstanding October 1, 1892, 
was as follows : 
Four per cent bonds, including 
$79,920 refunding certificates, 
Bonds bearing two per cent 
interest (continued), 
Non-interest-bearing debt (legal 
tenders, etc. ), 


#559, 666,670 00 
25,364, 500.00 


381,486,994.13 
$966, 518,164.13 
As nearly as can be gathered from the books 
of the Treasury Department at Washington 
the registered bonds of the United States, 
which constitute the great bulk of the Public 
Debt at the present time, were held as fol- 
lows on July 1, 1892: 





In foreign countries, $4,880, 300 
In the United States by trust com- 

panies and other associations, 62,173,750 
By life and fire insurance com- 

panies, 17,353,600 
By national and saving banks, 82,196,950 
By estates and individual holders, 228,398,362 
By the treasurer of the United 

States to secure national bank 

circulation and government de- 

posits with national banks, 180,118,050 


$575,121,012 

It goes without the saying that but for the 
splendid ability with which the national 
finances were managed during the period 
from 1860 to 1865 the War for the Union would 
have failed. Patriotism among the people, 
coupled with the bravery of armies and the 
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skill of generals cannot avail, in sucha strug- 
gle, both against a worthy foe in front and 
anempty treasury in the rear. The three 
men to whom history will give the chief 
credit for the superb achievements in war 
finance which rendered a preserved Union 
possible, are Salmon P. Chase and William 
Pitt Fessenden, who successively served as 
secretary of the treasury during the years of 
war, and Jay Cooke the sole fiscal agent of the 
government, to whose ability, sagacity, and 
energy the great results were largely due. In 
finance he was to the war-time secretary of 


the treasury what Sheridan was to Grant in 
the field. Secretaries Chase, Fesseuden, and 
McCulloch in succession found after trial that 
the government itself, even with the aid of 
the national banks, could not move the great 
loans which it was absolutely necessary to 
place and place without delay, and each suc- 
cession called Mr. Cooke to shoulder the 
work. Of the war loans negotiated, nearly a 
billion and a quarter was placed through the 
fiscal agency of Jay Cooke & Co., and at acost 
to the government so trifling as to leave but a 
meager compensation to that banking house, 
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THIRD ARTICLE. 
THE CITIZEN. 


VERY Athenian man had the right to 
take partin all public transactions 
after he became twenty years of age. 

He had his equal vote and was a member 
of the Assembly. After the full develcp- 
ment of democratic rule he was eligible to 
every office—in theory. For the higher offi- 
ces he had to furnish some qualifications of 
family and character which are not fully 
handed down tous. But whowasan Athe- 
nian ? There wassome migration into Athens. 
Pericles began his career by excluding from 
citizenship men whose parents were not both 
Athenians ; and near the end of his life, after 
the death of his legitimate sons, he obtained 
from the Assembly the naturalization of his 
illegitimate son. The two facts show that 
there were half-bloods, both before and after 
his legislation, who enjoyed the full privilege 
of citizens; nor is there any doubt that the 
Assembly could naturalize Greeks from other 
cities. But in the age of Pericles there was a 
considerable body of people at Athens who 
were free but not citizens. They were, num- 
bers of them, manufacturers and other arti- 
sans. Besidesa body of slaves remained a 
part of the population long after the loss of 
independence. 

Citizenship was felt to be a high honor 
even before the most numerous classes ac- 
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quired any political power. This sense of 
the'dignity of an Athenian had much to do 
with the peculiar property legislation of 
Solon. Itis often said that he canceled all 
mortgages by a stroke of his pen and then by 
another stroke depreciated the currency. If 
he had really canceled all debts there would 
have been no motive for inflating the money 
of the people. There is no doubt that he did 
emancipate many poor proprietors from debt, 
and that he depreciated the value of money 
seems highly probable though scholars have 
not been able to agree about the facts. The 
real explanation must be sought in the cir- 
cumstances under which he acted ; and the 
heart of the matter lies in the power a debtor 
had before Solon’s time to mortgage himself 
and his family so that he or they might be 
sold into slavery if he failed to pay his debt. 
There would be nothing revolutionary in a 
reform which forbade the execution of such 
mortgages. The abolition of them, under cer- 
tain circumstances, would be expected in a 
state where the distinction between a slave 
and a citizen was a very clear and strong one. 
The propertied classes assented because 
Athenian patriotism was irritated by the fact 
—becoming a large one—that Athenians 
were daily passing into slavery through 
debt. Nor can other motive than this of na- 
tional feeling be considered sufficient to ex- 
plain the reform. The essential thing in 
this reform was that it abolished slavery for 
debt. 
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The abolition of mortgages must have been 
partial and for the relief of citizens who were 
already in slavery or for those on the brink of 
ruin. ‘The inflation, or depreciation of the 
valne of money, to the extent of perhaps 
thirty per cent, must have been done for the 
benefit of debtors in general. What is really 
noteworthy is the strong tendency of a part 
of every free people to run into debt ; and the 
willingness of many debtors to pledge any- 
thing, no matter how precious, in payment 
ofadebt. These heedless people were pro- 
tected at Athens, and are protected in many 
of our states, by legislation. Our homestead 
laws should really limit the liberty of the 
citizen to mortgage the roof over his head for 
borrowed money. They fail because the 
careless and thriftless citizen can waive, and 
get his wife to sign the waiver* of his home- 
stead right. Perhaps the right to waive 
rights is too liberally construed among us. 
At all events a great sum of unhappiness is 
created by the unwise exercise of the liberty 
of contract. 

The penalty of banishment was one of the 
faults of all ancient peoples, and Athens con- 
spicuously inflicted it. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that it was chiefly used 
against political leaders ; and in the case of 
humbler men it was a choice they had, in 
some circumstances, against suffering the 
penalty of death. But the banished citizen 
was still a citizen of Athens and her courts 
would redress his wrongs. This isa shining 
example of the dignity attaching to citizen- 
ship. 

Athens had a very effective check on mali- 
cious prosecutions. If an accuser did not ob- 
tain one fifth of the votes of the popularjury, 
he himself became a culprit and was pun- 
ished. Civil actions, as a rule, were tried 
by the permanent courts and decided by the 
judges and the average citizen probably had 
avery complete right of property. The 
courts might err, but they were less likely to 
err than popular juries. The republican con- 
servatism held its ground in this matter of 
property against the socialistic democracy 
and evidently had the efficacious support of 
public opinion. In the matter of public bur- 
dens, the poor often bore more than a fair 
share. Demosthenes recites with an air of 
triumph the measures by which he compelled 
the rich to resume their proper part of the 


* The intentional relinquishment of a known right. 
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burden of equipping the navy. Indeed, any 
real outrage on the rights of the poorer peo- 
ple was sure of redress as soon as any leader 
would take it up; and if it was serious the 
leader came to the front. But, on the other 
hand, the security of property was probably 
as perfect in ordinary times as it is among 
ourselves. 

Even after the reduction of the powers of 
the courts in the time of Pericles, the courts 
and archons served as a safe grand jury, and 
an accuser had to present his case to the pop- 
ular court through some channel of a judicial 
nature. 

The long and successful war upon the con- 
servative institutions—ending in the com- 
plete control of the popular assembly—inev- 
itably destroyed the security of the nation. 
Such a form of government could not be wise 
enough for the difficult occasions or ripe op- 
portunities of the state. But, on the other 
hand, such a government gave for the time 
being the highest possible security for the 
poorer citizens. They were the majority of 
every Assembly and of every jury. Their 
rights could not be violated while they were 
practically the government. Their political 
rights supported and secured all other rights. 
The facts at Athens lend support to the be- 
lief, now quite common in this country, that 
the right to vote is an effective aid to a pros- 
perous economic condition for the American 
workman. The workmen can defeat hostile 
economic legislation and advance along lines 
of favorable legislation. 

The Athenian citizens who were poor had 
an ampie protection for all rights in their po- 
litical rights. It was natural that, under 
Pericles, they acquired the right to be paid 
for all forms of public service. Pericles has 
been accused of debauching his fellow-citizens 
by these measures ; but in fact the payment 
of public service is a necessary thing ina 
pure democracy. The poor cannot render 
gratuitous service to the state, and if such 
service be not rewarded the government falls 
into the hands of the more wealthy. It isthe 
best proof that England is still aristocratic 
that members of parliament are not paid for 
their legislative work. Some Irish members 
are actually paid by a subscription fund and 
possibly other members are really supported 
by what may be called political charity. 
From the first, the American democracy has 
paid its public servants. It did not follow at 
Athens, and does not follow in this country, 
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that the public service must be a gainful oc- 
cupation. At Athensthe individual earnings 
were small. Among us the tendency is to 
make them larger than the men who actually 
fill the offices could earn in any other way. 
There are striking exceptions in some poorly 
paid judicial services. But the scramble for 
many offices proves clearly that the rewards 
are too great. Honor and duty ought to be 
no small part of the compensation of the pub- 
lic servant. Offering prizes for political dex- 
terity in winning elections is a more fatal 
mode of debauching the people than Pericles 
found at Athens. 

Security for rights has two very distinct 
forms. In one form such security is com- 
pletely given by the full enfranchisement of 
the citizens. This was progressively attained 
in democratic Athens. It has become the 
shield and fortress of every American citizen. 
The other form of security consists in safe- 
guarding the independence of the nation. 
The first form of security becomes valueless 
without thesecond. Athens gained the first 
and lost the second. And this fatal loss fol- 
lowed not merely from the absence of a Greek 
federalism, but also directly from an unlim- 
ited democracy. Athens began to fall when, 
in its most brilliant age, the Periclean party 
clothed the body of the people with every 
governmental function, executive, legislative, 
and judicial, and established in fact, though 
probably not in intention, the dogma of equal 
merit by introducing the decision of elections 
and appointments by lot. The Athenian citi- 
zen was therefore secure in all rights only 
until such time as his unwisdom should rend 
away the rooftree of national freedom. 

It is impossible to decide, with our scanty 
information, to what extent, in ordinary 
times, the Athenian citizen served his coun- 
try disinterestedly. A democracy must have 
such service or it cannot endure long. We 
can easily understand the difficulty of decid- 
ing this point for Athens when we remember 
how difficult it is to decide it for our own 
country. From some points of view Ameri- 
can citizenship seems vulgar, mercenary, 
and greedy to a degree almost without prece- 
dent, From other points of view, these are 
the most encouraging signs of disinterested- 
ness. The Civil War furnished at both ends 
of the Union an auroral display of unselfish 
patriotism. We may be permitted to hope 


that this sudden bursting forth of splendid 
self-sacrifice may be «expected whenever an 
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appropriate occasion demands it. There is q 
general analogy furnished by the Athenians 
in their heroic and almost sublime attitude 
curing the Persian wars. There were happy 
moments of the same patriotic feeling during 
the contest with Philip. But the miserable 
end of that conflict supports the common opin- 
ion that the Athenian citizen steadily declined 
in civic value as he gradually advanced to com- 
plete control of the government. It is true 
that this judgment has been formed by Eu- 
ropean scholars who had no sympathy for de- 
mocracy ; and we might well be cautious in 
accepting it if the logic of the situation did 
not confirm the fragmentary statements col- 
lected from Greek literature itself. In the 
crown oration, Demosthenes, while flattering 
this populace, has to defend himself by re- 
peatedly mentioning thethoughtlessness and 
forgetfulness of his flattered audience ; and in 
this brilliant forensic battle both orators 
bandied about charges of corruption so freely 
as to suggest that there was a terrible fire 
under these thick clouds of smoke. 

The peculiar enormity of the corruption at 
Athens was that the corrupt citizen took 
bribes against his country. The fact, loath- 
some as it seems, sat lightly on most of the 
guilty because they persuaded themselves 
that the triumph of this faction was of su- 
preme importance. Corruption of a less ag- 
gravated type has its likeness in our own 
politics. It may be said, indeed, and with 
truth that aristocracies are worse in this kind 
of wrong-doing than democracies and that 
the Spartans outdid the Athenians in corrupt 
practices. The difference is that toa democ- 
racy corruption is more deadly than to an 
aristocracy. We have a good deal to be 
serious-minded about in thiskind. Thesums 
expended in elections have grown to enor- 
mous size, and a larger part of them is spent 
in ways having an unpleasant flavor, if not a 
positively criminal odor. Liberal rewards for 
partisan service seem to become more rather 
than less common ; and organized effort to 
suppress or restrict such practices have the 
common vice of democratic reformations in 
their seeking to heal by statute a diseased 
condition which can be removed only by ed- 
ucation. 

In the long run a democracy must succeed 
or fail by disinterestedness and intelligence 
inthe people. The first gradually failed at 
Athens ; probably it is not yet seriously im- 
paired in this republic. We are probably at 
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a considerable advantage relatively in compar- 
ison with the Athenians. The citizen in 
that democracy was the brightest of men 
in political affairs. He had, it is true, a 
shorter lesson to learn ; and it is also true that 
he could not understand the intricacies of 
Greek international politics. The leaders 
hardly understood these deeps and shallows 
of diplomacy. The citizen has with us 
hardly any need of the wisdom of diplomacy. 
The government is safe enough through its 
great strength whoever may blunder and 
however serious the blunder. But at Athens 
independence itself was the stake played for 
by the Persian and Macedonian with corrupt 
or imbecile embassies of Athens. In another 
way, the American citizen has very hard les- 
sons to learn and even abstruse questions to 
decide. For example, how many men under- 
stand, or can learn, the truth about the issues 
of the present politicalcampaign? Free trade 
and protection involve questions over which 
men wrangle, who have devoted their lives to 
the study of political economy. The silver 
question is only less thorny. Private versus 
national banks and other controversies re- 
quire if not learning at least trained habits of 
thinking and those good memories which no 
democracy has ever possessed. Nor had the 
Athenians to learn over again every year the 
distinction between a lawful strike and law- 
lessness. 

Itis plain that the Athenian citizen pros- 
pered best in all ways when he had the wis- 
dom to delegate judgment and decision of 
weighty affairs to a happily chosen leader. 
He trusted Solon and Solon rescued him from 
slavery and from aristocratic rule. He 
trusted Pericles and Pericles made Athens 
glorious in war and splendid in public build- 
ings and othertriumphs of art. The evil was 
that a leader is short-lived and after the wise 
one, comes one who is neither wise nor pure- 
hearted ; even a worse evil is that to please 
the people the wise leader tampers with the 
intrenchments of liberty andthe corrupt one 
enters by the breach. The security of the 
American citizen has a far broader basis. 
There is first an elaborate system of constitu- 
tional andjudicialchecks. These are so num- 
erous and soeffective that no hasty action by 
the people canundothem. ‘‘LiBERTY REGU- 
LATED BY LAW ’’—fundamental law and the 
construction of law by the judge. It can all 
bechanged by the people, but only gradually 
and only by a large majority. Half plus one 
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could, after Pericles died, undo Athens al- 
most any month in any year by a single 
stroke of folly. The best reforms with us 
must come slowly and the worst cannot come 
at all. 

There is, however, a protection of large 
practical importance furnished to the Ameri- 
can citizen by our party system. It occupies 
the place held by the Athenian leader, andit is 
trusted much as that leader was. It has im- 
mense advantages. It does not die when a 
man expires; its principles are proclaimed 
and criticised. It must be popular and dare 
not be unpatriotic. It is under a steady blaze 
of publicity. Each party divides with the 
other the political wisdom and genius of the 
country. Each is everywhere and from time 
to time they change places as ins and outs. 
American citizens are wise in trusting their 
party system, and those critics who bewail 
the existence of party spirit are not in the 
least wise. ’ 

This means, of course, that the citizen is 
led by his party, but then his party is led by 
the wisest citizens in its membership, not by 
one but by many. Parties may fail in emer- 
gencies. The Whig party died, and the Dem- 
ocratic party was excluded from the presidency 
from 1860 to 1884, for blundering with the 
slavery question. Butit does not follow that 
it is easy to killa party. Mortality in parties 
existing in democratic nations is so small 
that the rate of insurance would be infinitesi- 
mal. They change internally and live on. 
The decay of party spirit would surely show 
the decay of democracy. 

One value of the party system is the pres- 
sure it puts upon the democracy to select fit 
men for candidates. A great object lesson 
lies in the condition since 1872 of the Repub- 
lican party in the South. Relying upon his 
numbers, the freedman in his unwisdom set 
up for office men as ignorant as himself and 
elected them until the odium of it lost him 
the moral support of the American people. 
He will never recover it until he learns how 
to select fit men for office. This picture is on 
so largea scale that the blind can see its mean- 
ing. But much of the same error may be 
discovered among white men North and 
South. 

The localism and personalism which cannot 
lift a small man into the presidency can lift 
the small man into the legislature or even 
into Congress. Athens furnished a sort 
of parallel in elections by lot. It was a like 
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effort of a blinded democracy to set up equal- 
ity of merit. Still under our system there is 
a constant pressure upward—toward the se- 
lection of fit men as candidates. And in 
cities where foreign elements and igno- 
rance prevail, the fit man, and even the bril- 
liant man, may oftenest be chosen by that in- 
stinct of self-abnegation which mainly leads 
the uninformed citizen to be represented by 
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ability, or enables party leaders to dictate the 
choice of a man of ability. 

This comparison might be considerably ex- 
tended by taking up details and illustrating 
them from incidents described in Greek lit- 
erature. Probably, however, enough has 
been written to show the more important con- 
trasts and likenesses of the Greek and Ameri- 
can systems of government by the people. 


(The end.) 
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[December 4.] 

For the earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.—Rom. viii., 19. 

N this wonderful passage there are four 
I words I would emphasize. They indi- 

cate the Apostle’s line of thought very 
fully, ‘‘expectation, travail, sons of God, 
manifestation.’”” Expectation comes from 
one of those Greek compound words, so full 
of meaning as almost to bea sentence in it- 
self. The creature groans; there is a sort of 
animal suffering, a woeful sigh, perpetually 
ascending from the whole life of nature. But 
still inspired by hope from time to time, 
creation lifts its head, as it were, and, witha 
far-away look in its eyes, gazes toward the 
distant horizon, hoping still, longing, wait- 
ing for a deliverance. All this Paul’s great 
heart feels. He calls it creation’s travail 
pang ; the creature’s deep consciousness that 
it has something to do in bringing forth, in 
ushering into existence this golden age. 
Now for our other two words,—we take them 
together, and thusthey tell theirown story,— 
‘‘manifestation,’”’ ‘‘sons of God.” Hope 
must come to the world, as from the outside 
not only or chiefly, but from the inside, to 
man by man. Not some overwhelming de- 
liverance from heavenly powers, but by di- 
vine power taking fuller possession of men 
till they are born again in the likeness of a 
Heavenly Father. As sons, they bear the 
image of the earthly ‘‘ manifestation of the 
sons of God,” 

Two things attest this manifestation, St. 
Paul believed,—its present reality and its fu- 
ture reality. He believed that as every great 
change that passes over our lives comes 


slowly and yet suddenly—slowly in its pre- 
paratory stages, suddenly when these are 
past,—as everything is slow yet sudden in 
the changes wrought in nature, history, 
character—so it must be in God’s dealings 
with our race. 

St. Paul believed in a definite, a future, 
manifestation of the sons of God. There 
shall yet be a glorious response to all the 
groanings of earth; the waiting multitudes 
shall not wait forever. Christ must come 
again, and bring His saints with Him ; come 
as He came before, and flash the reality of 
His being on the anxious, questioning, 
doubting, hungry minds of men. For this 
the great and true, the loving and pure, ofall 
ages, wait and watch. 

Here thought must rise far beyond, plunge 
far beneath, our littleearth. To Paul’s mind, 
all creation waited for it too, waited to see 
light drive back darkness, righteousness con- 
quer death and sin. In this possibly distant 
manifestation, Paul believed with all his 
heart, but a distant manifestation only, did 
not meet, could not meet, either the world’s 
needs or hisown. His Lord had taught him 
there was a very real presence and possessive 
manifestation of the Son of God, namely, the 
life of the living Son of God seen in the lives 
of the sons of God. 

In the lives of all wrestlers against sin, and 
true opponents of high wrong and fraud ; in 
the lives of all earnest seekers after truth ; in 
the lives of those uncounted and unknown 
thousands who bow not the knee to any false 
Baal, be he never so popular ; for, and in those 
lives, too, that cannot always claim these 
feelings, but are weary of themselves, and so 
turn to Jesus for succor and comfort,—in all 
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these St. Paul saw the manifestation of a life 
Jesus only could give. On all such he saw 
the weary eyes of a disappointed world were 
fixed. Are these lives fed by a true heavenly 
spirit? Have they a promise of heavenly 
manna? Are they sustained by meat that 
we know not of? So the world has ques- 
tioned, sometimes doubting, sometimes be- 
lieving in, the sons of God. 





[December 17.] 


Now, what can we do for this expectant, 
travailing world to-day? I answer in one 
sentence: Make it understand Jesus Christ. 
This is our privilege. This is our solemn 
duty ; all other duties are subservient to this, 
for it includes all of them. The Church suc- 
ceeds or fails as she makes the age under- 
stand and see in her life Jesus Christ. The 
sons of God must manifest the Son of God. 

How is it to-day? Christ has been owned 
as chief among ten thousand,the great Head, 
the ever glorious crown of our race, the evi- 
dence God has not forsaken mankind. Never 
as glorious man was Christ recognized as He 
is to-day. But triumphant manhood does 
not comfort manhood defiled and trampled in 
the mire of sin. The glorious vision of His 
perfection has an aspiration in it, buta check 
too. His very perfection, His unfailing suc- 
cess against sin, lifts Him above and beyond 
us, Still, to a perfect man, men in their 
heart of hearts will say, ‘‘ Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, OLord.” If Heis 
only man, He towers above me, hopelessly 
far above me. If He is only man, be He 
never so kind and gentle, never so sympa- 
thetic, Ishrink from Him. He has attained 
a height I can never hope to scale; and I 
have no wings; I cannot fly. No wonder 
men who believe only in the manhood of 
Jesus are irclined to pessimism. The man- 
hood of Chr'st towers above the manhood of 
their ken as Alps above mole-hill, The man 
Christ Jesus cannot satisfy the expectation of 
the creature. 

The glory of our race has lived, has strug- 
gled, spoken, suffered, failed ; been neglected, 
died ; and the Syrian stars look down on all 
that remains of the would-be Savior. There 
sleeps a sleep that can know no waking the 
mightiest heart that ever had or ever shall 
beat in manhood’s breast. If He was man, 
mere man, we are a diminishing, not increas- 
ing, race. Our last bloom has blown and 
died, our best fruit has ripened and fallen, our 
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best light shone, our greatest voice spoken ; 
never shall we look on His like again. Ican 
see no escape from this if Christ be but man. 
Eighteen hundred years have passed since 
from His village home He emerged on the 
world, and lived His three years of public 
life. Since then, man has made common ad- 
vances, has passed from infancy to manhood; 
his knowledge, his resources, his power, are 
out of all proportion greater than then ; yet 
the race has produced nosecond jesus Christ, 
nor yet any one the least like Him. 

In the face of these facts, what utter senti- 
mentality it is to bid us be content (as some 
of our modern teachers bid us) with a race 
immortality. Race immortality is a myth; 
had it reality, it is poor comfort enough, God 
knows, to live in the life of future genera- 
tions as the red and sodden leaves ofautumn, 
that fall and rot at the frost touch, live in the 
greenery of the following spring. This can- 
not content us. 

‘‘ The earnest expectation of the creature.’’ 
Here the message of Jesus and man’s un- 
speakable longing tell the same story ; and 
Hope still will raise her head, and gaze and 
gaze on the distant point in her horizon, 
where all patient, tear-dimmed eyes have 
fancied they saw the loom of land. 

Butto keep men near this hope, to bring 
its restraining, inspiring influence to them 
in their hours of feverish strife, as well as in 
those hours when the eye is turned in (alas, 
so few !) we want more than some distant ex- 
pectatiou. We need something we can see 
daily, hear daily, and cannot possibly mis- 
understand,—some living testimony to the 
truth of its longing. The creature waits for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. 

The world does not understand the Son of 
God; it did not come when He came, nor 
does it yet. ‘‘Whom the world cannot re- 
ceive because it seeth Him not, neither know- 
eth Him.” It scarcely believes in His pres- 
ent coming, and is utterly skeptical as to His 
coming again. It is the sons of God who 
must convince the world that Jesus is the 
Son of God; that still He fills the lives of 
men with an inspiration that proves He is 
more than man. ‘Ye are my witnesses.” 
How, Lord? ‘‘Theworks that I do, ye shall 
do also.” 





[December 18.] 


Listen to me, for I tell you the truth. The 
religious question of to-day is the Divinity of 
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Christ. Hundreds of our young people, 
girls as well as men, attendants of our serv- 
ices, confirmed, ay, communicants, are liv- 
ing in doubt of, while many of them have 
lost faith in, the Divinity of our Lord. The 
manifestation of the sons of God can alone 
lead them to the Son of God. Books do not ; 
nor yet, I think, sermons. Loving hearts, 
earnest prayer, holy, consistent, Christ- 
inspired lives will. 

What has sapped the faith? Not infidel 
lectures, or scientific books, or the general 
skeptical tone of literature. These may seem 
the cause; they are not. I am persuaded 
they are only in a very secondary sense the 
cause. O, father and mother, do not deceive 
yourselves by putting down to these things 
the change you see and lament! Goto the 
root of the matter; it liesdeep. The faith of 
multitudes is like a wall already tottering ; it 
needs but a blow or two to cast all crashing 
down. These children have seen no real evi- 
dence of a Divine life in those they have been 
taught to regard as pattern Christians. The 
Christianity they have seen has been able to 
hold its own so long as the winds were favor- 
able and the seacalm. The ropes and sails 
were all there. The crew, nicely dressed, 
obeyed the word of command. But the first 
squall that struck it, sent it to the bottom. 
Face to face with real temptation, some un- 
godly social observance, these lives differed 
nothing from the lives of those who made no 
claim to be Christians, There was no mani- 
festation of a life higher, holier, than any fed 
from uninspired sources. Your Christianity 
does not save you from seeking first the 
kingdom of Mammon, and second, the king- 
dom of God ; from wanting to be rich, popu- 
lar, successful, luxurious, to live while here 
like ordinary people, rather than in real life 
to try tocopy Jesus Christ. 

Oh, they see it; they see it all. The 
strange inconsistency between its claims, 
professions, and what it actually is and does, 
lies naked and open; and as they in their 
heart of hearts are obliged to deny any inspira- 
tion to such lives, the life of the inspirer fades 
and fades from the view till Jesus, the Christ 
of God, no more is seen, and in His place 
there stands a mere man, immensely greater 
than all His fellows it is true, but still only 
earth-born, who lived and spoke, and once in- 
spired men, but can now no more doso than 
any other dead hero. They want the mani- 
festation of the Christ-life ; not of the Christ- 
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life professed, but lived ; not hoped for merely, 
but lived. You can show them the world-life, 
society’s life (some are all too anxious to do 
so), the money-getting life, the lifeof study. 
Is Christ’s life in His people, then, a sham? 
They want the Christ-life, not preached or 
prayed even, but lived. 

Then, live for Jesus ; speak for Jesus ;don’t 
be ashamed to pronounce the name of Jesus, 
for His name is above every name ; and in the 
golden age coming, every knee at that name 
shall bow, and every tongue confess Him 
truest Man and truest God. 


[December 25.] 

“‘Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and 
shall bring forth a son, and they shall call His 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, 
God with us.”’—Maid. 7., 23. 

There is but one text pre-eminently the 
text for Christmas Day,—‘‘Emmanuel, God 
with us.”’ 

Let me try and gather this day two or 
three thoughts from this vast truth of the In- 
carnation ; and, first of all, the lesson of Em- 
manuel is the lesson of a God condescending 
to whatis weakest in human nature, a Divine 
alliance with human frailty. Down the stair- 
way of human history our Emmanuel has 
come tous. The hope He brings comes to 
man as the bursting of a bud that has for 
ages been slowly forming : not as a meteor, 
but arising star, that hopeshone. Surely, his- 
tory will smooth out her seamy robe, wash 
her of all blood and mire, and prepare some 
unblotted page on which to record the story 
of the Child-King. But itis not so. God’s 
blessing never came and never can come to 
man as we shall expect it to come. 
That God should at last enter His lot was the 
one thing that for ages human hearts had 
prayed and hoped for ; and yet when He does 
come the guise our Emmanuel wears is so 
unlike that in which all anticipation had 
clothed Him, that we fail to recognize our 
King. There is a deep truth, even if it be 
stated with some exaggeration, in the saying 
of Carlyle ; namely, that ‘‘the miracle of all 
the ages is not the Resurrection of Jesus, but 
that Jesus Himself should have been a Jew.”’ 
Born to a blood-stained race, born ina time 
and land of sinful kings, of wild mobs’ folly, 
of brutish slavery, of cruel laws, of crueller 
men ; here and there a fearless prophet ; here 
and there an inspired Anna or Simeon ; here 
and there a soiled or fallen, or yet hoping, 
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saint ; and in it all, Emmanuel had His part. 
A Rahab, aRuth, a David, had some real share 
in Him. And down this frail, broken stair- 
way, that scarcely looks like a spiral,—not, 
at any rate, till we have regarded it long and 
carefully,—down this stairway the Holy, 
Just, and True did come. Here, in truth, is 
an alliance with human frailty. 

Another lesson, surely full of comfort, lies 
in this Christmas story. The God who con- 
descends does so that He may accept and in- 
spire, while clothed in human frailty, that 
which is worthy and good within us. That 
God should at last indeed dwell with man 
had been the hope ofall the ages. Fromtime 
to time it burst intosong. Had not priest, 
prophet, and psalmist dreamed of it? But 
how strangely narrow was the dream when 
placed side by side with the great reality ! 
The Jew dreamed his dream of a glorified na- 
tion, a beautified city, a land that he loved so 
well,—the joy of all the earth ; and in per- 
petual homage Judea’s enemies condemned to 
lick the dust. No wonder they were impa- 
tient of His slow declaration of Himself; no 
wonder that, again and again, they thought 
to take him by force, and make Him a king, 
and thus set up, not the great kingdom of 
God which should fill all creation, but the 
substantial embodiment of their own little 
dream. There were those who, taught by 
His Spirit, had seen more clearly the outlines 
of the coming good ; had seen the mountains 
of difficulty made low, and the rough places, 
over which painfully the bleeding feet of men 
in past ages had stumbled, at last made 
plain ; seen the eyes of the blind opened, and 
the ears of the deaf unstopped ; seen the flow 
of blessing poured forth on needy men till the 
lame man leaped as a hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb sang. 

But, glorious as this vision was, it failed 
fully to foresee the workof Emmanuel. For 
when at last, long waited for, He stands 
among men, surely the world knows Him not. 
A lonely Man, and often sad, often weary, al- 
most always misunderstood: stones were rough 
to Him, winds were cold, seas tempestuous, 
men were bad, and He had nowhere to lay His 
head. Still around Him the multitudes were 
ignorant and fanatic, steeped in prejudice, 
and ready for sin,—little change in them. 
Still the sick were laid in the streets, anda 
great multitude of impotent folk remained in 
the land. The burden of life lies heavily on 
Him, and still, all along man’s pathway, the 
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problems of life are dark. Thetower falls on 
eighteen men, just as the mine accident, or 
railway collision, or sinking ship appall us 
to-day. On all hands God seems as far off as 
ever ; while one blackest of black shadows 
ceaselessly follows Hisown path of light, and 
perhaps the darkest character in history is 
linked for three years with the Light of life, 
and Jesus seems powerless to change Judas. 
And whatistheend? A few wailing women, 
ajeering, cursing crowd, the dark Cross, a 
Man in the last lonely agonies of death, and 
feeling all the dire weight of its utter depres- 
sion: one lowcry, ‘‘Into Thy handsI com- 
mend My spirit,’? and our Emmanuel as a 
Man is with us no longer. 

What did He do for His church or people? 
Surely, His is but another tragedy, another 
terrible failure, added to the tragedies and 
failures of earth. And yet, we know it is not 
so. In all that life of defeat, God was; was 
with Him and in Him, as never before in 
Man. What is it makes Him dear to us to- 
day? What is it makes us never tired of 
hearing that old story of waiting shepherds 
and kneeling wise men, of rough manger? It 
is this very perfect merging of His lotin ours. 
This is its lesson,—that human life is full of 
God ; that not in escaping from our lot, but 
in trustfully accepting it, lies our safety, and 
in the end, our glory too; that in it all, His 
Father and our Father is working; and our 
meat, if we only knew it, as His meat was, 
is to do that Father’s will. 

Life’s pathway may be crossed with dark 
bands of shadow, life’s softest pillow pierced 
by cruel, bitterthorns, but in every thorn and 
shadow, justas truly asin every rose andsun- 
beam, the love and pity and care of God are 
at work for us all. Tell me, O Christian men 
and women ! tell me this Christmas morning, 
is it not this that binds our hearts in a perpet- 
ual love toour Emmanuel? Let us hold us 
fast by this truth, and all life has newer and 
fuller meaning. The awful powerof sin, in 
its thousand forms of wretchedness, selfish- 
ness, and vice will fill our hearts with deter- 
mination to work ‘‘ while it is called to-day,” 
but cannot overpower those hearts with hope- 
lessness or despair. For God is with us, not 
to save us from our human condition, but to 
fill that condition with a hope and promise it 
never knew before. God with us, let us facean- 
other year with deeper gratitude, with firmer 
resolve. 

—W. S. Rainsford. 
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A NEW FACTOR IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
BY PROF. BYRON D. HALSTED. 


Of Rutgers College. 


E are nothing if not an agricultural 
people, and therefore it was nat- 
ural that the well-being of the 

crop growers of our country should be prom- 
inently considered in any scheme for the pro- 
tection and development of the nation. 

The first tangible method for the improve- 
ment of the rural population in matters of 
special education took shape in the passage 
of the Morrill bill, approved July 2, 1862, 
when while engaged in the heat ofa san- 
guinary civil war Congress was able to see 
through and beyond the smoke of battle to 
long years of national peace. This act pro- 
vided state aid at the rate of 30,000 acres of 
public land to each representative in Con- 
gress. The larger states, therefore, ofcourse, 
obtained more than the smaller ones ; but the 
number of acres did not signify much, for all 
lands were not disposed of by the states at 
the same price so that the college funds, now 
representing seven millions of dollars, were 
finally very unequally disposed. In accept- 
ing this grant of land each state pledged it- 
self to provide, out of its own treasury, the 
necessary buildings and keep them in good 
repair, so that the national funds are ex- 
pended only in defraying the current ex- 
penses of the college. In some of the states 
the land grant funds were assumed by a col- 
lege already in existence, and as a result the 
agricultural college became a department of 
that institution. In other states the na- 
tional bequest was provided for in a separate 
institution and to-day such stand upon their 
own ground untrammeled by any union with 
a university or other college. This separa- 
tion was next to impossible in the smaller 
states or with those realizing but a few 
thousand dollars of yearly interest upon their 
invested funds. A union was however made 
between the agricultural college and the uni- 
versity or some other college, in a number of 
states when perhaps the question of limited 
funds did not render it imperative. How- 
ever, be this as it may, the careful observer 
viewing these land grant institutions after a 
generation of trials and struggles, is quite 
willing to affirm that the distinctly agri- 


cultural colleges have been the most fruitful 
in those results that accord with the clear 
Spirit of the law. The almost death strug- 
gles through which these new institutions 
passed, form a most interesting chapter in 
the history of American educational institu- 
tions and as those bitter trials have a bearing 
upon the question in hand, a few words are 
warranted here. 

In the first place the college provided for 
was strictly different from those already in 
existence, thus creating at once a prejudice, 
almost laughable as looked back upon by the 
rank and file of thecollege world to-day. The 
faculties of classical colleges, for example, 
were not only distrustful of the intent and 
scope of the new candidates for favor among 
the higher educational institutions, but were 
positively jealous of the endowment that the 
government had granted. The intent of the 
act can be best given in the words of the 
grant. ‘‘There shall be maintained in each 
state, which shall accept the provisions of 
this act, at least one college, the leading ob- 
ject of which shall be, without excluding the 
other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, in order to 
promote among the industrial classes a lib- 
eral and practical education.’’ In short, it 
was a deserving provision for the education 
of the farmer and mechanic and was quite 
contrary to the prevailing sentiment regard- 
ing both the subjects to be studied and the 
classes of people to pursue them. It was a 
national recognition of the vital importance 
of a scientific education for the laboring 
classes and one of the strongest oppositions 
to the new movement came from those it was 
designed especially to benefit. The idea ofa 
college education being a preparation for a 
learned profession only, was so firmly rooted 
in the mind that the farmer or mechanic was 
slow in sending his son toan agricultural 
and mechanical college. It required time for 
the people to look with favor upon the new 
education, while during the same period the 
new colleges were passing through a forma- 
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tive stage not altogether inviting to the stu- 
dents who cametothem. The educational 
work was so novel that new chairs were re- 
quired to be filled by men prepared especially 
forthem. In other words, the agricultural 
colleges needed to produce many of the men 
that should afterwards become the instruct- 
ors. In like manner, boards of trustees 
could not agree at all times upon the methods 
of carrying out the spirit of the law. While 
no enactment is more clear and comprehen- 
sive than this one creating the agricultural 
colleges, yet the ways in which the words 
have been construed in good faith and other- 
wise sometimes, are passing strange. It was 
easy for a literary professor or member of a 
board to construe ‘‘such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts,’’ so as to include every possible 
kind of instruction. It is no wonder that the 
new education developed so slowly for a time 
as almost to discourage the most hopeful. 
To say the least, the agricultural college did 
not take a front rank with a bound, and 
among those that are departments in other 
institutions, if the whole truth were known, 
we should find some opportunity to question 
the good judgment if not the good faith of 
those who had charge of the funds. But let 
that be buried in the past; the fact remains 
that the agricultural colleges were practically 
the beginning of industrial education in this 
country, and not only have they come to 
stay, but have so molded the popular mind 
concerning education that many of the 
classical colleges are establishing chairs in 
natural science and technology that they may 
keep pace with the new education that is no 
longer new. 

The confidence that our government has in 
its educational wards is shown by the liberal 
grant made to them during the year 1890 
through an enactment fathered by the vener- 
able senator from Vermont, Justin S, Morrill, 
who has the exalted honor of having framed 
the bill in 1862 calling the institutions into 
existence. This new supplementary endow- 
ment of August 30, 1890, treats all states 
alike and will be an inestimable blessing, 
especially to the smaller states, whose orig- 
inal funds were entirely inadequate for the 
work that the enactment placed upon them. 
In some of such, the supplement exceeds the 
original amount and as it is yearly to in- 
crease by a thousand dollars from fifteen 
thousand to twenty-five thousand dollars, 
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and there remain unless augmented by a new 
act of Congress, it is evident that within ten, 
years the industrial colleges founded by the 
passage of the Morrill bill of July 2, 1862, 
will become a still greater growing power for 
the elevation of the masses in America than 
they are to-day. 

The land grant industrial agricultural col- 
leges, some of them standing upon the van- 
tage groundof a successful growth of a quar- 
ter of a century, cannot in themselves be 
considered a new factor in our scheme of 
education. It is however on account of the 
ability they have shown of serving the peo- 
ple during their short existence, that a spe- 
cial department has recently been established 
in them and the primary desire of the writer 
has been to call the attention of the thought- 
ful student of American progress to a factor 
in our education that has sprung naturally 
and wisely from the colleges as now strength- 
ened by a special appropriation by the gov- 
ernment for a particular purpose. It is not 
some new method of teaching old subjects in 
the class room and therefore it stands in that 
sense outside of the large group of topics 
with which the pedagogue is most inter- 
ested. The educational element foreshad- 
owed as it was to a slight extent in this 
country by published results of tests and 
trials on the farm, garden,or in the laboratory 
of our agricultural colleges, had its national 
birth on March 2, 1887, when the act of Con- 
gress was approved appropriating the sum of 
fifteen thousand dollars annually to each 
agricultural college for the establishment and 
maintenance of anexperiment station. While 
governed by the agricultural college, the sta- 
tion of research is so distinct that with its 
establishment there has been realized a new 
and potent factor in American education. 
The college at its best can give instruction 
to but a small fraction of one per cent of the 
farming classes, but on the other hand, the 
station through its bulletins is a means of 
disseminating information that effects in- 
struction of the masses generally. 

The bare mention of some of the lines of 
investigation now in progress in the several 
stations will serve to make this statement 
emphatic. In agriculture strictly so-called, 
experiments are being carried out with 
nearly every field crop and in a great variety 
of ways, the practical end being to secure the 
best results by means of the best methods. 
The western states are naturally most in- 
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terested in grain growing and the raising of 
stock, and therefore the experiment stations 
of the interior region are solving problems 
concerned in the production of bread stuffs 
and meat. Dairying in all its phases of test- 
ing cows and their products, the influence of 
care, age, breed, etc., upon the growth of 
animals receive the full measure of attention 
that the importance of the questions demands. 
In the older states where the soil long ago 
has lost through severe cropping its fair for- 
tune of virgin fertility, the stations are doing 
great service in analyzing fertilizers of every 
sort, and by recommending the good brands 
are protecting the farmers from those manu- 
facturers who would intentionally or other- 
wise injure the crop growers. Many station 
botanists, each in his own way, are deter- 
mining the nature of the various diseases of 
plants and the best methods of checking 
them, others are testing new sorts of forage 
plants, attempting to find out the laws that 
underlie the growth of crops, and are cross 
breeding for new and better sorts. Ento- 
mology offers a vast and practical field in 
the study of the injurious insects and of the 
best means of destroying thesepests. Horti- 
culturists, likewise, are busy testing new 
varieties of fruits and vegetables, improving 
the old ones and determining the most favor- 
able conditions for the production and pres- 
ervation of each particular crop of the orchard 
and garden. In short the field for experi- 
mental work is broad and white for the har- 
vest and most gratifying of all is the thought 
that the laborers have already entered in 
with the most modern form of the sickle. 
While it has been shown that the agricul- 
tural college was a new idea, taking form in 
our educational system a quarter of a century 
ago and coming as a stranger into the fold 
not always with a welcome, it has been re- 
served until the last few years to see the rapid 
development of the experiment station. The 
organic law requires that not less than four 
bulletins shall be published from each station 
annually, not including the annual report 
giving details as to the expenditure of money 
and the results obtained. Some stations ex- 
ceed the required limit of bulletins by a half 
dozen or more annually, some of which are 
fifty pages in extent and fully illustrated. 
The size of the edition and the methods of dis- 
tribution of the bulletins are left within the 
hands of each station to control and therefore 
there exists at present a wide difference in 


these particulars. In some states the issue is 
quite limited and copies are sent only to a 
few of the best educated landowners. Others 
seek to reach the masses by publishing short 
articles that are afterwards reproduced wholly 
or in large part in the county and other news- 
papers ofthe state. But whatever the method 
the end to be reached is the same, namely, 
the dissemination of discovered facts among 
those who will be most apt to profit by them. 
In New Jersey, for example, the present mail- 
ing list is seventeen thousand names, which, 
therefore, includes a large percentage of the 
crop growers of the state. That these bulle- 
tins are read by every recipient is not to be 
expected. Like any new thing it takes time 
to get the bulletins established among the 
people. Their being free was not altogether 
in their favor, for what does not cost anything 
is often measured by the outlay. Besides 
this, the first bulletins were necessarily im- 
perfect, vaguein statement, and without much 
of real practical value. The law required the 
issue of bulletins and therefore much was at 
first written to conform tothe law. This de- 
mand of the first year has ceased to be and 
the investigators now have an abundance of 
results from which to choose the matter for 
their publications. The station men needed 
to grow into their work—required in fact to 
be trained to their places as well as the peo- 
ple needed time for becoming acquainted 
with the fact that centers of investigation 
had been established and were for the purpose 
of advancing the sum of human knowledge 
along the most worthy and practical lines of 
humanendeavor. Already in some states the 
bulletins of the experiment stations are as 
much a regular source of information as the 
newspaper or magazine and looked forward 
to with an ever deepening interest. 

The whole scheme of investigation and in- 
struction of which the experiment station is 
the basis is of course in its infancy but, due 
to many fostering circumstances, the growth 
of this offspring of our land grant colleges has 
been phenomenal. It was well born. Com- 
ing as it has from the general government as 
a result of a farsighted view of the needs of 
coming generations, it is fathered by the na- 
tion ; and by being placed as a special depart- 
ment of the agricultural college to be nurtured 
by its congenial surroundings and protected 
by its sympathy, it may be truly said that 
our child of experimentation is mothered by 
the state. All persons should naturally be 
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interested in this national and state institu- 
tion that has already in its short existence, 
grown to seeming maturity in many things 
and by its good deeds strongly asserts its 
right to be, and to be more generously sup- 
ported. 

Organization has characterized the station 
movement from the outset. The station of 
each state, while in one sense independent, is 
linked to all others by the bonds of a common 
origin and perennial support, so that all are 
working together for the nation’s good. This 
fact is clearly shown by the existence of the 
Association of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations, which from 
the first year of the stations’ existence, has 
held an annual three or four days’ conven- 
tion, when interests in common are fostered 
and the work of the stations and colleges 
greatly advanced. Here, for example, the 
station workers in the several branches of ag- 
riculture, botany, chemistry, entomology, and 
horticulture meet in their respective sections, 
compare methods, present results, and gather 
by intercourse the inspiration needed for fu- 
ture investigations. 

As provided in the organic act the stations 
work in union with the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, and among other 
things there is a central station established 
in the government agricultural building 
where clerical and other work is done that as- 
sists the stations wherever they may chance 
to be. From this office of the experiment 
stations several series of publications are is- 
sued, as for example, the ‘‘ Experiment 
Station Record,’’ containing a digest of the 
various state bulletins and those of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; the ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Bulletins,’’ which are for wide distribution 
and convey clear practical statements of facts 
to the crop growers ; and monographs treat- 
ing in detail of special topics for the use of 
specialists. 

The following facts gathered from a late is- 
sue of the ‘‘ Station Record ”’ will give a com- 
prehensive idea of the work that is being 
done in the several stations. With the ex- 
ception of Montana and Idaho, there is at 
least one station in each state or territory. 
In all, fifty-five stations are receiving financial 
support amounting to $945,000. Of this, 
$666,000 comes from the national treasury 
and the balance is provided by the states or 
private individuals. Three hundred and 
eighty-five persons are employed as follows: 
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directors, fifty-one ; chemists, one hundred 
and eleven; agriculturists, forty-six ; horti- 
culturists, forty-nine ; botanists, thirty-eight ; 
entomologists, thirty-five; veterinarians, 
twenty-four; meteorologists, fourteen ; biol- 
ogists, three ; viticulturist, one ; physicists, 
four; geologists, two; mycologists, five; 
and irrigating engineers,two. This does not 
include forty-two officers employed as farm- 
ers, gardeners, etc. 

Last year the stations published, besides 
the annual reports, two hundred and twenty- 
five bulletins, with a mailing list aggregating 
three hundred and forty thousand names. 
Thirty-five million pages of reading matter 
were disseminated free among the people of 
this country, while a large part of the same 
matter has been spread still more widely 
broadcast through the thousands of news- 
papers. During the same time no less than 
seven hundred and fifty addresses before con- 
ventions and other meetings were made by 
the station workers, while several exhibited 
large and instructive collections at the vari- 
ous state and other fairs. It should also be 
said that at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago next year there will be a large 
combined display of all the stations, in which 
the results and the methods of obtaining them 
in the various departments will be fully 
shown. This will be one of the important 
educational features of the Exposition. 

Great as has been the growth of the experi- 
ment station the grand idea like many others 
in education was borrowed from beyond the 
sea, but quickly improved upon and adapted 
to the peculiar needs of a progressive people. 
Even in Europe the institutes of research are 
comparatively new. The first agricultural 
experiment station in the world was estab- 
lished at Méckern, Saxony, in 1851, or within 
theeasy memory of scarcely the middle-aged. 
At the present time in Germany alone there 
are nearly seventy such places of research, 
many of them maintained at a great cost. In 
our own country the first station was started 
in Connecticut in 1875. Soon after, a few 
other states became so impressed with the im- 
portance of this method of instruction that 
they anticipated the general government and 
established stations of their own; notably 
New York, New Jersey, and North Carolina, 
and these are continued by the respective 
states either separately or in connection with 
the ‘‘ Hatch”’ stations—as the national ones 
are sometimes called after Hon. A. L. Hatch 
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of Missouri, who was most influential in ob- 
taining the passage of the appropriation act 
in Congress. 

It has been shown that beginning with the 
land grant for colleges in 1862, there has been 
a rapid growth of the industrial side of edu- 
cation in this country. While these agricul- 
tural colleges needed to make a great strug- 
gle for existence fora time, the faith that peo- 
ple have in them to-day is evinced by the 
supplemental endowment of recent date that 
cannot but increase their usefulness in many 
cases four fold, and by the act of Congress 
creating the special department of research 
known as the experiment station from which 
after four years of existence at most, the re- 
sults of investigation are going out at fre- 
quent intervals in the form of bulletins to the 
people who can and do profit by their teach- 
ings. 

There is a great awakening among the 
older universities and colleges to the impor- 
tance of a broadening of the influence of the 
higher institutions of learning. Call it the 
‘*Chautauqua method’ or “university 
extension’’ or by any other name, the fact 
remains that the station bulletin is, in its 
own way and in its own field, a realization of 
the plan that is being formulated by educa- 
tors who are desirous of bringing instruction 
and study into the home. The land grant 
colleges are beginning to consider the im- 
portance of supplementing the work of the 
bulletins with text-books prepared for and 
adapted to the family and the fireside, thus 
in a measure bringing the college as well as 
the station to the doors of that great influen- 
tial class for which both college and station 


were established. The special function of 
the station is to find out and present to the 
agricultural people those things that they 
most needtoknow. Shut away as heis from 
constant intercourse with men, the farmer 
finds in his bulletin lessons to be learned. 
With his intensely practical eye he may see 
the application of the facts to his own sys- 
tem of farm practice or may find it necessary 
to change his methods to accommodate the 
facts. One principle established in the mind 
makes a place for others so that once this ed- 
ucation by means of the bulletins is estab- 
lished there is nothing more sure than that 
the/knowledge thus obtained will broaden and 
deepen with the years and generations. 

The experiment station through its organ, 
the bulletin, cannot but prepare the way for 
any one or more of the many methods pro- 
posed for university extension. By whatever 
process the college influence is carried to the 
home the station cannot but be a friendly, 
helpful ally. Its special field it will hold, 
dispersing truth in a well-defined channel. 
Nevertheless while the primary end is a 
somewhat technical one it is to be remem- 
bered that few facts are so narrow in their ap- 
plication as not to have a broad significance. 
Anything that extends the boundary of the 
known is of general utility ; whether a fact or 
principle it stands ready to aid all who can 
command its service. The experiment sta- 
tion with its bulletin is therefore a source and 
means of general intelligence and while yet a 
new factor it is sure to become a powerful ad- 
junct to any general system of home educa- 
tion that the light of future years may reveal 
to us. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES.* 
BY JUDGE WILLIAM W. CARRUTH. 


ment ; it cannot put one foot before 

the other until this is provided ; ac- 
cordingly we find the United States, nearly a 
month before the inauguration of Washing- 
ton, hard at work by their Representatives in 
the First Congress, preparing a revenue bill. 
There was no Treasury Department, and of 
course no secretary of the treasury ; there 
was indeed no secretary of state until weeks 


R EVENUE is the first need of a govern- 





* Special Course for C. L. S. C. Graduates, 


after the act imposing duties had been passed ; 
other matters might be delayed, but money 
must be had at once. 

The ways and means by which a govern- 
ment may raise money are very many ; to 
choose such methods as shall produce the 
most at the least annoyance, and with the 
lightest burden, and that shall bear equally 
and impartially upon the whole people is a 
task calling for the highest order of legisla- 
tion and statesmanship. 

What happens to a people when its gov- 
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ernment issues paper money without the 
power of levying taxes to redeem it is illus- 
trated by the condition of affairs when our 
Revolutionary War closed. The Continental 
Congress—the body which represented the 
colonies—had no power to raise money by 
taxation, but it had the power to issue paper 
money, and the whole country was flooded 
with this currency. It became absolutely 
worthless ; fifteen hundred dollars would not 
buy a barrel of flour. There may be found 
to-day in the garrets of some old mansions 
chests of this paper money, which, accepted 
by our great-grandparents for patriotic serv- 
ices and army supplies, remains a memento 
of the poverty and weakness of the guasi* 
government which was succeeded by the 
noble Constitution under which we now live. 

Nothing in fact gave our country a higher 
reputation abroad than the wisdom displayed 
by our first Congress in at once turning its 
attention to the all-important question of how 
to pay its debts. Many members of that 
body were fully abreast with the financiers of 
Great Britain, and quite competent to dis- 
tinguish between alaw which will produce 
great annoyance and little revenue and one 
which will produce little annoyance and great 
revenue, France had indulged in acts of the 
first-named class, until her people wrought to 
madness were just now in bloody revolution. 
Our Congress of 1789 made no attempt to col- 
lect money where its collection would be a mat- 
ter of daily annoyance to the family and to 
the individual, as by a tax on windows or on 
hearths, nor from the use of stamps, the very 
name of which, at that period, suggested op- 
pression and revolution. It did indeed lay a 
tax on the distillation of rum and whisky, 
and strained its popularity in so doing. It 
proposed to collect its revenue by taxing 
goods from foreign countries, and this method 
of raising money—whatever may be one’s 
views as to tarifft or free trade—is the 
method which gives the least annoyance to 
the individuals of a nation. 

The first revenue, or tariff act of the 

*[Kwa'si.] A Latin word, meaning, as if, asit were, in 
amanner. Usedasaprefix it means, seeming, appar- 


ent, and generally implies that what it qualifies is some- 
what fictitious or unreal. 


+“ The word tariffis said to be derived from the Span- 
ish town of Tarifa, near Gibraltar, where the Moors in 
the days of their power collected duties. But the meas- 
ure is older than the name. Augustus Cesar levied duties 
on imports into Italy ; and there were tariffs long before 
the Ceesars.”’ 
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United States, then, was approved by Presi- 
dent Washington on July 4, 1789, and for a 
period of more than twenty years following 
each succeeding Congress passed additional 
tariff laws, modifying, and generally in- 
creasing the rate of duties first imposed and 
adding many new articles to the dutiablelist. 
When war with England came in 1812 the 
entire list of duties was doubled—increased 
one hundred per cent on each and every 
item. In1816 an act was passed which 
greatly reduced the duties under the previous 
law, and for eight years followed a period of 
commercial: distress, the result of the reac- 
tion of the stimulus afforded by the war 
tariff. In 1824 and again in 1828 revenue 
acts were passed which increased the duties 
on imports, only to be decreased by the acts 
of 1832 and 1833, while by the tariff of 1842 
duties were raised again. In 1846 down 
came the scale of duties and they were still 
further decreased by the legislation of 1857 to 
a point lower than they had been since the 
war of 1812; then in 1861 with the necessity 
for a vast increase of the revenue came what 
is known as the Morrill tariff. It went into 
effect on April 1, raising duties all along the 
line and was amended in August of the same 
year still further increasing them. In De- 
cember, 1861, the duties on tea, coffee, and 
sugar were increased as a warmeasure. But 
the government needed a greater revenue 
than had been or indeed could be produced 
by taxes on imports only. Secretary Chase 
had seen the possibilities of an income to be 
derived by taxes levied on matters other than 
such as passed through the custom house, 
and in July, 1862, President Lincoln approved 
a bill to provide internal revenue. The plan 
was by no means original. The Constitution 
gives Congress the necessary power. The 
first secretary of the treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton, had advised, and the First Con- 
gress had carried into effect measures of in- 
ternal revenue. But such measures had 
always been unpopular and had indeed, 
shortly after the Revolution, led to an insur- 
rection* in Western Pennsylvania. Such 
taxation had practically disappeared in 1821 
but its power of producing revenue was un- 





*‘‘In 1791 Congress imposed a duty on domestic liq- 
uors, This caused great discontent in several quarters, 
but particularly in western Pennsylvania where in 1794 
the people rose in rebellion and declared they would not 
pay thetax. Upon the approach of a body of militia sent 
by Washington, the insurgents changed their minds and 
yielded.”’ 
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doubted, and Secretary Chase believed that 
however distasteful such a system in itself 
might be, the patriotism of the people would, 
in this great emergency, sanction and sup- 
port such legislation. Theresult showed the 
correctness of his opinion. The internal rev- 
enue law of 1862 laid taxeson all manufactur- 
ersofliquorsandtobacco. Itincludedastamp 
tax by which all documents of any moment, 
including all receipts for money, must have 
a government stamp affixed. Manufacturers 
of cotton, wool, flax, hemp, iron, steel, wood, 
earth, and other materials were taxed three 
percent. Corporations, like banks, railroads, 
insurance, and similar companies, must pay 
their portion, and then it came down to each 
individual and required a percentage of all 
incomes exceeding six hundred dollars and 
some payment greater or less for almost 
every act which a man does in the ordinary 
routine of business. This sweeping measure 
produced to the government a million of dol- 
lars per day, and it produced to the people 
who paid it an amount of annoyance and 
vexation such as will never be endured ex- 
cept under the pressure of great danger. 
The war had no sooner closed than one by 
one the great majority of items subject to the 
internal revenue duty were struck from the 
list. The system still prevails, however, and 
will be considered later. 

The cabinet officer second in rank, and in 
some respects first in importance, is the sec- 
retary of the treasury. He conducts the 
financial business of the government, super- 


intends the collection of the revenue, and’ 


gives warrants for the payments of moneys 
from the treasury. He also superintends the 
coinage, the national banks, the custom 
houses, the coast survey and lighthouse sys- 
tem, the marine hospitals, and life-saving 
service. He sends reports to Congress and 
suggests such measures as seem good to him. 
Since the Civil War his most weighty busi- 
ness has been the management of the na- 
tional debt. He is aided by two assistant 
secretaries, six auditors, a registrar, a comp- 
troller, a solicitor, a director of the mint, 
commissioner of internal revenue, chiefs of 
the Bureau of Statistics and Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, etc. The business of 
the Treasury Department is enormous and 
no part of our government has been more 
faithfully administered. Since 1789 the 
Treasury has disbursed more than seven bil- 
lions of dollars without one serious defalca- 


tion. No man directly interested in trade or 
commerce can be appointed secretary of the 
treasury, and the department has almost al- 
ways been managed by men of small in- 
comes, bred either to politics or the legal 
profession. 

For purposes of collecting duties on im- 
ports the country is divided into one hundred 
and seven ports or districts over each of 
which a collector has jurisdiction. On the 
arrival of foreign goods in any one of these 
ports they are subject to the scrutiny of the 
customs officers by a process or routine 
which virtually takes possession of the mer- 
chandise and releases it to its owners only 
when all duties are paid. Smuggling is the 
bringing in of goods without the payment of 
duties. There is probably some smuggling 
at present but nothing on the scale of years 
ago, when fast vessels, avowedly smugglers, 
made voyages and successful landings, of 
which we read in the oldtales. Steam and 
electricity enable the revenue officers to 
maintain an efficient guard. There is how- 
ever evidence of opium smuggling by the 
way of Puget Sound. 

Revenue cutters, as they are called, are the 
marine police which look particularly after 
all matters pertaining to custom house busi- 
ness. There are thirty-six of these vessels 
and they have no idle time. They are offi- 
cered by men as brave and efficient as any 
naval service can boast, and are constantly 
saving life and property, at no matter what 
risk to themselves. Every law-abiding mer- 
chantman greets the flag of a revenue cutter 
as a friend. 

It is estimated that the revenues of the gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, will be: 

From customs, $195,000,000 

From internal revenue, 158,000,000 

From miscellaneous sources, 22,000,000 


$375,000,000 


and that the expenditures will be such as to 
leave a surplus of about fourteen millions. 
The largest item of expenditures in this esti- 
mate is for pensions, over one hundred and 
forty-seven millions of dollars. Then follow 
the naval and military establishments, some- 
thing over twenty-six millions each. Then 
comes interest on the public debt, twenty-six 
millions. Then thecost of the several execu- 
tive departments, viz.: State, Treasury, War, 
Navy, Interior, Post Office, Agriculture, Jus- 
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tice, Labor, in all about twenty-two millions. 
Public works, such as fortifications and pub- 
lic buildings, generally require nearly nine- 
teen millions. The District of Columbia 
requires over five millions, Indian affairs 
over eight millions, foreign intercourse, pay 
of ministers, consuls, etc., over two millions. 
The balance of income is expended on the 
legislative establishment, the judicial estab- 
lishment, postal service, and a great sum 
under the miscellaneous. 

The collection of the internal revenue is 
superintended by a commissioner under the 
secretary of the treasury. The receipts from 
this source show an increase of from two to 
six millions per annum from about $117,000,- 
ooo in 1886 to $158,000,000 (estimated) for the 
year ending June 30, 1893. 

Taxes under this system are levied, not on 
an infinite number of articles and occupations 
as during the war period, but only on spirits, 
tobacco, fermented liquors, and oleomarga- 
rine. Banks not national, issuing notes, are 
liable to a tax but there are no receipts from 
this source, and there is a tax on opium man- 
ufactured for smoking purposes, which like- 
wise yields nothing. Theconstant tendency 
of legislation since the close of the war has 
been to simplify the details of internal reve- 
nue affairs, and to make the collection of 
taxes under this system as free from annoy- 
ance to the individual, and as economical as 
possible. The cost of collecting the internal 
revenue for the year ending June 30, 1891, was 
2.88 per cent. 

During the last five Congresses three dif- 
ferent tariff bills have attracted public atten- 
tion, the Morrison bill, the Mills bill, and 
the McKinley bill ; only the latter became a 
law. 

The first of these created a struggle which 
absorbed the whole attention of the Forty- 
ninth Congress. It was a measure providing 
for a considerable and general reduction pop- 
ularly calleda ‘‘ horizontal ’’ reduction of the 
import duties which then stood pretty much 
as they were at the close of the Civil War. 
It caused the most heated discussion and even 
party lines were to some extent lost sight of 
in the fierce debate which raged for many 
weeks, 

The Morrison bill was defeated in the 
House by a very close vote. 

The Mills bill, which was an attempt to 
carry into effect President Cleveland’s ideas 
as to tariff reduction, was introduced into 
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Congress in 1888. For three months it was 
debated with all the energy which usually at- 
tends such debates but was passed in the 
House by 162 to 149; almost a strictly party 
vote. 

The McKinley act, which is the tariff law 
now in force, was approved by the president, 
October, 1890. It was avowedly framed with 
a view to the protection of American indus- 
tries as well as to provide revenue. The at- 
tention of the whole country has been called 
to this measure in a very marked degree. As 
a rule it is supported by the Republican and 
attacked by the Democratic party, but the 
lines are not so distinctly drawn as might be 
on this act. 

Among the men who have held the office of 
secretary of the treasury since the formation 
of our government there are three whose 
names areentitled tospecial mention. These 
are Alexander Hamilton, the first secretary 
of the treasury, Albert Gallatin, appointed 
by President Jefferson in 1801, and holding 
that office for twelve years, and Salmon P. 
Chase, the secretary of the Civil War period. 
One other name, although not that of a secre- 
tary of the treasury, strictlyspeaking, must 
yet take precedence on thelist. Robert Morris, 
the financier of the Revolution, was called to 
the administration of the money department 
of the United States government when there 
was no money to administer. Before his ap- 
pointment as “‘ financier,’’ the expenses of 
the government, military and civil, had been 
met by expedients ; by foreign loans, lotter- 
ies, and loan office certificates; finally by 
continental money, or, more properly speak- 
ing, bills of credit emitted by authority of 
Congress and the several states. Congress 
had no power to levy taxes and when the 
paper money became worthless supplies for 
the army were leviedin kind. Morris brought 
order out of this chaos. The Bank of North 
America was established and its notes soon 
commanded confidence. Silver was adopted 
as the single standard, and the dollar—sug- 
gested by Jefferson as the unit of account 
and payment—was fixed by law as to its 
weight and pureness, and subdivisions were 
made in a decimal ratio. This was the dol- 
lar of our fathers of which we hear so much 
in the discussions of to-day. Morris retired 
from office in 1784, after framing a scheme of 
administration which should have prevented 
the mismanagement which followed. 

Between the retirement of Morris and the 
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appointment of the first secretary of the treas- 
ury, September 11, 1789, the fiscal affairs of 
the country were under a treasury board, 
which, disregarding the methods laid down by 
Morris, brought affairs into confusion and al- 
most discredit. 

With Hamilton came order again. He 
possessed the mental accuracy and straight- 
forwardness of Morris combined with the en- 
thusiasm of positive genius. It was of him 
Daniel Webster said : ‘‘ He smote the rock of 
national resources and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth ; he touched the dead 
corpse of public credit, and it sprang upon its 
feet.” Hisreports are the text-book of Amer- 
ican political economy, and the student can 
find in this source the most ample information, 
both practical and theoretical. 

Albert Gallatin came into office in 1801 and 
for twelve years carried on the affairs of his 
department with distinguished success. He 
had been an ardent opposer of the internal 
revenue system, and in the agitation which 
had culminated in the Whisky Insurrection 
he had taken a part which was not far re- 
moved, in the opinion of his enemies, from 
active participation with the rioters. But 
during his charge of the Treasury he was 
forced by circumstances to advise and carry 
out the very system he had once so heartily 
denounced. War with Great Britain so 
checked imports and by consequence the du- 
ties thereon that some other source of revenue 
must be sought, and it was found in the Ex- 
cise bill. During his term the vast territory 
called Louisiana, of which the state of that 
name is but a small part, was purchased from 
France for fifteen millions of dollars, most of 
which sum was provided for by an issue of 
bonds. 

When Salmon P. Chase, appointed by 
President Lincoln in 1861, became the head 
of the Treasury Department he was provided 
with the methods, experiences, and maxims 
of those eminent men who had preceded him ; 
but he was encountered by difficulties and ob- 
structions of which they had never even 
dreamed, and he was called upon to provide 
sums of money at which the boldest of those 
who had hitherto filled his office might well 
have stood aghast. It has been said that had 
the requirements of the Civil War been fore- 
seen in the number of men to be placed in 
the army before the close of the four years’ 
struggle, the country would have shrunk from 


such an undertaking, and it is equally true, 
that had it been stated in 1861 that the debt 
of the nation would rise to about three thou- 
sand millions of dollars there would have 
been few whose faith in the resources of the 
country would have been sufficient to cause 
them to advance their money at the critical 
hour. But by skillful management new 
sources of revenue were provided as the ne- 
cessity for them increased, and the whole 
world saw with astonishment a nation, a large 
part of which was in armed, and for the mo- 
ment often in successful, rebellion, carrying 
on its internal and foreign business with con- 
fidence and buoyancy such as is not often seen 
in a time of profound peace. Itis not per- 
haps too much to say that the conduct of the 
finances at that time was as important as the 
military operations in the field. They were 
dependent upon each other, the success of 
one reflected success upon the other, and dis- 
aster to one meant trials and tribulations to 
the other. 

The National Banking system, which wases- 
tablished at a critical time to aid the govern- 
ment to raise money, may well be noticed as 
a part of our revenue system. Mr. Chase, in 
whose administration of the Treasury these 
institutions were founded, will always be re- 
garded as their father, and is entitled to that 
credit however much he may have been aided 
by suggestions and arguments. They were 
of incalculable benefit in aiding the Treasury 
Department to float its loans during the war, 
but astill greater and even moredurable good 
to the whole country has been that they gave 
us, and now give us, a currency of the same 
absolute value in every part of the United 
States. 

It has been well said, ‘‘ The Revenue is 
the State’’: and it is certainly true that the 
character of the currency is the character of 
the people. Before the day of the national 
banks our currency was to a great extent the 
notes of state banks, of more or less good 
character in their place of issue, but looked 
upon with suspicion and accepted only ata 
discount in states other than their own. 
It wasa currency which above everything in 
our institutions might make a foreigner ques- 
tion whether the United States of America 
were a nation. The national banks changed 
all that, and our currency to-day, so far as 
bank notes have to do with it, possesses every 
desirable attribute. 
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INDIAN CORN: 


ITS USE IN EUROPE AS A HUMAN FOOD. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM HILL. 
Of the United States Department of Agriculture, 


HEN Americans goto Europe, one 

\ \) of the luxuries to which they are 

accustomed but which they must 
make up their minds to forego is corn meal in 
the various toothsome forms in which it is pre. 
pared forour American tables. True, in some 
of the more southern European countries they 
will see maize growing and will find the peas- 
antsand laboring classes eating mush, which 
peasants in the southwestern part of France 
call dvoy, or the dish known in Italy as Zo- 
lenta ; and occasionally they may meet with a 
loaf of corn bread somewhat resembling the 
Boston brown bread of this country, only not 
so dark in color nor so sweetin taste, and 
which must be eaten fresh to be palatable. 
To American readers this consideration will 
not seem important, as all bread in this coun- 
try is eaten, or at least preferred, fresh; but 
on the continent of Europe, where every loaf 
of bread consumed is purchased at a bakery, 
even in many of the country districts, bread 
is expected to last several days. 

Apart from the occasional use of corn meal, 
corn in its various preparations may be re- 
garded as unknown for use as a human food. 
When the crop in this country is excessively 
abundant and the price of corn in consequence 
falls very low, a portion of it will find its way 
over to Europe, principally to Great Britain, 
for use as cattle food, and so commonly is it 
regarded as food fit only for animals, that the 
American commissioner now in Europe, Col. 
Murphy, tells of a member of the Poor Law 
Board in Scotland being defeated for re- 
election, on the ground that he had tried to 
feed the paupers on food fit only for pigs, the 
fact being that this gentleman had suggested 
the propriety of utilizing corn meal as one of 
the food rations in the poorhouse. Somuch for 
the use of corn as a food for human beings in 
Europe, the causes of which are not very dif- 
ficult to determine, 

In the first place, except in the extreme 
south of Europe, corn or maize cannot be 
grown tomaturity. Hence, among those na- 
tions of Europe who are the most enterpris- 
ing ard who would be the most likely to de- 
velop the value of any product, Indian corn 


or maize is practically unknown, not being a 
natural product ; consequently, where intro- 
duced from America, its cheapness has made 
it readily available as cattle feed, while igno- 
rance as to the proper methods of cooking the 
meal has resulted in making any attempt to 
prepare it for the table a failure, and it has 
been pronounced over and over again un- 
palatable and unfit for food for human beings. 
Such was in large measure the lamentable re- 
sult of the well-meant benevolence of Ameri- 
cans in sending over some cargoes of corn meal 
to Ireland during the terrible famine of 1848- 
49 in that country. It was there, through 
want of proper instructions as to methods of 
cooking, largely prepared as oatmeal stir- 
about, boiling water or scalded milk being 
poured upon it and no other cooking being 
thought necessary, or where it was cooked, 
it was boiled for a few minutes only, the con- 
sequence being that it was neither palatable 
nor wholesome. 

Such are, or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect in view of what has already been accom- 
plished by the Department of Agriculture in 
its missionary work to say [such were, the 
conditions as regards the use of corn as a food 
for human beings in Europe, when the secre- 
tary of agriculture commissioned Col. C. J. 
Murphy asa special agent of the Department, 
whose special duty it was to make the people 
of Europe acquainted with the value of corn 
as a human food inthe different forms in 
which it could be so prepared. 

That Americans may themselves under- 
stand the importance of the work thus under- 
taken by the Department of Agriculture, it 
may be well to give them some facts regard- 
ing the production of Indian corn in this 
country, as well as our home market and ex- 
port demand therefor. Few people even in 
the United States realize the extent and value 
and capabilities of this extraordinary cereal 
crop, the total value of which in the year 1890 
exceeded three quarters of a million dollars. 
The largest area devoted to corn in this coun- 
try was in 1889, when it exceeded 78,000,000 
acres, being the largest arable crop grown in 
any country, and exceeding the area devoted 
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to all other cereals and potatoes. As few peo- 
ple have a conception of theextent of territory 
represented by 78,000,000 acres, I may add 
that the acreage planted to corn in a single 
year in this country is greater than the total 
surface area of New England, New York, and 
New Jersey combined, or greater than the 
whole area of the United Kingdom, while it 
more than equals the total cultivated land 
in France or Germany or Austria-Hungary. 
In quantity, asingle year’s crop of corn in the 
United States has exceeded the wheat crop of 
the civilized world. Corn, moreover, is grown 
in almost every state and territory of the 
Union. Thus the census, giving the Indian 
corn crop of the United States, enumerates 
forty states and territories out of forty-eight, 
as producing corn. For every thousand acres 
of land surface in the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska, 42.2 acres are devoted to corn, and 
running up as high in one state, Iowa, as 250 
acres out of 1,000. 

Most of our corn is used at home, only 4 
per cent of the averagecrop ofthe last twenty 
years having been shipped out of the coun- 
try, ‘the highest percentage of export ever 
reached having been in 1877, when 6% per 
cent represented the total exports of this ce- 
real. On the other hand, 80 per cent of the 
crop is consumed in the county where it is 
grown, The productis very variable, run- 
ning all the way during the past decade from 
I,195,000,000 bushels (in 1881), to 2,113,000,- 
ooo bushels (in 1889). Owing to there being no 
export demand for the crop, a large crop 
means very low prices and a small crop has 
often yielded a larger money return in the ag- 
gregatethan a largerone. It can be readily 
seen then that if instead of exports of corn and 
corn meal averaging about 60,000,000 bushels 
annually, the demand could be increased to 
gay 260,000,000 or 300,000,000 bushels, the 
disastrous prices accompanying every large 
yield of this crop would be checked, and, to 
use the words of Secretary Rusk, ‘‘ Could we 
secure an advance of even 5 cents a bushel on 
an average for corn during the ensuing dec- 
ade, which might well be done and still en- 
able us to supply the foreign demand at a 
price far below that of other cereal foods of 
equal value, the result would be to add $1,- 
000,000,000 to the value of this crop during 
that period.” 

The work undertaken by the Department 
in the introduction of corn into Europe as an 
economic and nutritious substitute for other 


cereal foods, has been going on now for about 
two years, and during the first year and a half 
its value was practically unrecognized, less 
attention being paid toit in this country even 
than was accorded to it in Great Britain, to 
which Col. Murphy’s field oflabor was confined 
until the first of last October, when the secre- 
tary ofagriculture ordered himto Germany. It 
should be stated here that before receiving his 
commission from the Department, Col. Mur- 
phy had engaged in the work on his own ac- 
count as a volunteer, actuated solely by his 
public spirit and his desire to serve the farm- 
ers of his own country by opening up a _ for- 
eign market for one of their leading products. 
He had first made an effort to do this during 
the great Paris Exposition of 1889, previous 
to which, being then in Europe with his fam- 
ily, he had returned to this country with the 
sole object of endeavoring to induce the 
United States government to undertake a 
special exhibit of corn as human food at that 
exhibition. In this design he was unfortu- 
nately unsuccessful. The sum appropriated 
by the government for the American exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition was—to our shame 
be it said—considerably less than half the 
sum appropriated by the French Republic to 
the next year’s World’s Fair at Chicago, and 
although the act making the appropriation 
required the Department of Agriculture to 
make a special exhibit of the agricultural re- 
sources of the United States, it failed to state 
how much of the gross appropriation should 
be placed at the disposal of the commissioner 
for the purpose, and consequently, of the 
$250,000 appropriated, only about $35,000 was 
placed at thedisposal of the commissioner for 
the agricultural exhibit. No disposition was 
shown by the commissioner-general to devote 
any part of the appropriation outside of this 
small sum for the purpose designed by Col. 
Murphy, while the sum placed atthe disposal 
of the Department of Agriculture for the ag- 
ricultural exhibit, to which naturally such an 
exhibit as that proposed by Col. Murphy 
properly belonged, was altogether inadequate, 
being barely sufficient to make the somewhat 
meager show which was supposed to repre- 
sent adequately American agriculture at that 
great Exposition. 

Discouraged, but undaunted, Col. Mur- 
phy returned to Paris, where during the en- 
tire Exposition, although unable to make any 
exhibit, he kept the subject of corn as well 
to the front as he could, lecturing upon it as 
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occasion offered, and enlisting by his inde- 
fatigable spirit and bonhomie* the sympathy 
of all his compatriots, of whom so many 
thousands visited Paris during the season. 

After the Exposition was over, he betook 
himself to Edinburgh, where, with the assist- 
ance of the Nebraska State Board of Agricul- 
ture, he made an exhibit of corn, and espe- 
cially ofcooked corn, at hisown expense. For- 
tunately for him, the reins of the Department 
of Agriculture had by this time fallen into the 
hands of the present secretary, whois noth- 
ing if not practical and energetic, besides be- 
ing an intense admirer of clear grit. His at- 
tention had been directed to Col. Murphy’s 
work, and he promptly opened correspond- 
ence with him in order to see how he could 
aid in what he regarded as a most useful un- 
dertaking. The upshot was Col. Murphy’s 
commission for the performance of his present 
duties. 

Before proceeding to give some details in 
regard to the method by which the work was 
carried on, it may be well to emphasize some 
ofthe reasons upon which Secretary Rusk 
based his hopes for the success of the under- 
taking. Itis well known that a large pro- 
portion of the cereal foods consumed in 
Great Britain is imported ; that the same is 
the case in Germany ; while in several others, 
especially in the countries of northern and 
central Europe, the supply is barely equal to 
the demand, so that it frequently happens 
that even in such a large grain-producing 
country as France, additional stores have to 
be purchased abroad. Moreover, among many 
of these nations the masses of the people 
tarely eat wheaten bread, rye bread being the 
most common in use among the poor. Wheat 
flouris regarded by them astoodear. On the 
other hand, even with an improvement in the 
average price for our corn, corn meal can be 
sold in Europe much cheaper than wheat 
flour. Again, the special characteristics of 
corn which make it valuable as a human food 
seem to invite its use in cold countries, and, 
as is well known, it cannot be grown in the 
colder countries of Europe. Consequently, 
a demand once established for it in these 
countries would doubtless be a steady one. 

Another thing must not be forgotten, and 
that is, that in all questions affecting food 
Supply the nations of Europe which are not 


*[Bén-J-mé@.] A French word meaning good nature; 
Pleasant and easy manner. 
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self-supporting in this respect must find it 
very much totheir advantage to seek their 
food supplies in a country like this, with 
which warlike complications are of the re- 
motest possibility, and trade with which, 
moreover, in case of their being involved in 
war with any other country, would be the 
least likely to be interfered with, as in all 
European wars the American flag would 
doubtless be a neutral one. 

V In Germany last fall the necessity for seek- 
ing another string to their bow in the matter 
of food imports was emphasized by the 
ukase* of the czar forbidding the export of 
wheat and rye from Russia, where Germany 
had theretofore obtained a large proportion 
of her import supply of cereals. This was 
occasioned by the grave famine existing in 
many of the provinces of Russia, for the relief 
of which so many vessels have during the 
past spring left our shores laden with pro- 
visions of all kinds, including not a little 
corn. It was indeed the occasion of the issu- 
ing of this ukase which suggested to Secre- 
tary Rusk the propriety of ordering Col. 
Murphy to Germany, which he promptly did. 

In regard to the methods employed in car- 
rying on the work, one of the difficulties has 
been that the methods adopted in Great Brit- 
ain, and fairly successful in that country, are 
totally inapplicable to the conditions exist- 
ing in Germany. In England, for instance, 
the government has taken no apparent in- 
terest in and paid no attention to the work 
beyond an occasional inquiry from some 
public man in regard to it, and occasionally 
an expression of approval of anything likely 
to furnish the poor of England with cheap 
and wholesome food. Everything has had 
to be done through voluntary associations or 
individual effort. The work in Great Britain 
was begun, as has already been indicated, by 
an exhibit of corn and of corn foods made in 
Edinburgh by Col. Murphy at his own ex- 
pense and with so little encouragement from 
his fellow-citizens that very few dealers were 
found appreciative enough of his work to 
supply him with material free ; almost all of 
it had to be paid for. 

This exhibition was followed up, this time 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Agriculture, Col. Murphy now acting asa 
commissioned officer of the Department, by 





*[U-kas’.] In Russia, a proclamation or imperial order 
having the force of law. 
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asimilar exhibit at Glasgow, where a large 
industrial exhibition was being carried on 
specially for the benefit of the East End ; in 
other words, in the poorer districts of the 
city of Glasgow. At this exhibition a prom- 
inent space having been secured, lunches 
were served at which a prominent feature was 
always some dishes made of corn meal or of 
some of the various corn preparations com- 
mon in this country. It had been intended 
to accompany this method of exposition by a 
series of lectures and the distribution of rec- 
ipes for the preparation of the various 
dishes. This, however, it was found would 
more or less interfere with the program of 
the managers who had arranged for lectures 
and practical demonstrations of cookery three 
times a week in the hall of the exhibition by 
trained cooking instructors. The plan of 
separate lectures on the cooking of corn was 
therefore abandoned, and an alliance effected 
with the lecturers, these ladies being spe- 
cially instructed in the cooking of various 
corn dishes by Mrs. Murphy, and they in 
turn giving practical demonstrations thereof 
at the lecture. Moreover, as on the day of 
every cooking lecture some twenty thousand 
circulars were distributed containing recipes 
of all the dishes that would be cooked on that 
day by the instructors, one or two recipes of 
dishes made of corn appeared on each of 
those circulars three times in a week. At 
the same time, on days when inmates of 
charitable institutions were admitted free to 
the exhibition, they were offered a free lunch 
at the American corn exhibit at which they 
were invited to partake to their hearts’ con- 
tent of the various toothsome dishes pre- 
pared from American Indian corn. The 
managers of various charitable and other 
public institutions were also invited from 
time to time to partake of corn food at the 
American exhibit, as well as other persons 
interested in economic questions. By this 
means a very large correspondence was soon 
opened with people in all stations of life. 
Col. Murphy was frequently asked to address 
meetings on the value of corn for food pur- 
poses, whiledealers in food products through- 
out the country were seeking information as 
to where they could obtain corn supplies 
asked for by their customers. 

Transferring his work from Scotland to 
London, an alliance was entered into with 
two most effective agencies. Taking advan- 
tage of the cooking fad which seems to pre- 


vail in the United Kingdom, with the result 
that cooking lectures are ‘‘the thing’’ and 
are constantly being given throughout the 
provincial towns as well as in the larger 
cities of the United Kingdom, the gas com- 
panies have sought to utilize this agency to 
their own interest by providing free gas 
stoves for the use of the instructors and lec- 
turers, hoping thereby to increase the use of 
gas stoves and the consumption of gas. 
Through the gas companies, therefore, and 
the cooking schools, Col. Murphy was ena- 
bled to carry on his propaganda very ac- 
tively, even without the benefit of exposi- 
tions. 

On his removal to Germany it was found 
necessary to adopt entirely different methods. 
Conservative as the middle class English 
proverbially are, the middle and lower 
classes of Germany seem to be equally, ifnot 
moreso. They are also an extremely eco- 
nomical people, anda great many of the 
fancy dishes which would be found attractive 
by English consumers, would be favorably 
regarded by but a very small proportion of 
Germans. The first class of people it was 
found necessary to approach and interest in 
Germany was the bakers, almost all the 
bread consumed in the country being pur- 
chased at the bakers’. At the same time it 
was necessary to satisfy the health officers as 
to the wholesomeness of bread prepared, or 
partly prepared, from corn. The high price 
of rye and wheat flour, greatly stimulated by 
the ukase of the czar, to which reference has 
already been made, encouraged the bakers to 
investigate the American Indian corn, and, 
in most cases, as Americans can readily un- 
derstand, with favorable results. 

The first thing attempted was the manu- 
facture of a breadcomposed partly of rye and 
partly of corn flour, a bread which is now 
manufactured by a great many bakers in 
several cities of Germany, and to which the 
name of Murphy Brod has been generally 
given. Such was the price of rye that it was 
found possible to sella 5-pound loaf of the 
mixed bread for 60 pfennigs* as against a 
3-pound loaf of rye bread for 50 pfennigs. On 
one occasion a loaf of this bread, accompa- 
nied by acircular of information, was sup- 
plied to every member of the Reichstag, then 
in session ; and the frequent use of the bread 





(* Pfen’nigz.] Small copper coins of Germany worth 
about a quarter ofacent each in the currency of the 
United States. 




















and its investigation by the health officers, 
together with this truly American form of ad- 
vertising, caused the new cereal to become 
almost immediately the object of attention 
from government officials. To such an ex- 
tent was this the case, that Col. Murphy was 
frequently called upon by such officers for in- 
formation ; and that lectures were given. be- 
fore some of the learned societies in Berlin 
upon the new food. 

Another great agency which naturally pre- 
sents itself in Germany is the army. Witha 
vast standing army of half a million of men, 
of which one third return annually to their 
homes in times of peace, and which has to be 
supplied daily with some 500,000 loaves of 
bread, the question of economy in food ra- 
tions is one of the utmost importance to the 
government. At the same time the opportu- 
nity to encourage a taste for Indian corn or 
for a mixed bread, a part of which was Indian 
corn, among this large section of the adult 
population was of equal importance to our 
American agent. The result was that army 
officials were found to be making interested 
inquiries into the character and palatable- 
ness of the bread, inquiries which Col. Mur- 
phy met with the utmost alacrity. Experi- 
ments were soon undertaken at the govern- 
ment bakeries, and a commission was desig- 
nated by the government to make a thorough 
investigation and inquiry into the value of 
this bread and its nutritive qualities, and 
sample bakings were distributed to some of 
the garrisons to test its palatableness among 
the men. The official report of this commis- 
sion, the work of which has included a series 
of chemical analyses, has not yet been pub- 
lished, but from what the American agent has 
been able to learn, it is likely to be highly 
favorable. Already a government mill 
equipped for grinding corn, has been estab- 
lished at Magdeburg, and a considerable num- 
ber of mills throughout Germany, nearly a 
score at least, have invested in American 
milling-plants suitable for grinding corn. 

A few figures regarding the imports of 
corn into Germany for the first three months 
of 1892 compared with the corresponding 
period of 1891 will emphasize better than any 
words could do the growing interest taken 
inthe corn question by the Germans,—an 
interest which, it cannot be doubted, will in- 
crease as they learn, by using corn, to make 
a better and cheaper bread than they have 
been accustomed to. 
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The imports for the periods referred to, re- 
duced to bushels of 56 pounds, are as follows : 





MONTHS, 1891. 1892. 
January, 337,670 520,266 
February, 581,294 1,940,028 
March, 174,896 3,295,141 

Total, 1,093,860 5,755,435 


This shows an increase of nearly four and 
three quarters millions. 

It seems that the use of corn flour is in- 
creasing in a line which was hardly contem- 
plated at the time that the Department turned 
its attention to its introduction into that 
country. It is being greatly used by Ger- 
man confectioners ; so much so that it issug- 
gested that German confectioners will be able 
very soon to give Americans pointers on the 
use of corn meal in cake making. 

The propaganda conducted in Germany on 
behalf of our Indian corn has already attract- 
ed a good deal of attention on the continent 
of Europe, notably in Denmark, in Sweden, 
and in Holland. It must be said, however, 
that in all these countries the United States 
ministers have shown a great and commend- 
able interest in the work. The relief fur- 
nished to the Russian famine sufferers by 
this country contained a large amount of 
corn and corn meal, and it may be that this 
may serve as an introduction of our corn 
meal into the northern provinces of Russia. 
It must be remembered, however, as regards 
this country, that, like the United States, it 
covers a vast territory, and, while corn is not 
grown in the northern sections, it is grown 
to a certain extent in the southern provinces, 
and were a demand to spring up for it in the 
north, that demand would doubtless be met 
by Russian growers themselves. 

The work that has been done, even were it 
to be now discontinued, has planted a seed of 
which American growers and dealers in corn 
will surely reap the harvest. There is, how- 
ever, much more to be done which properly 
comes within the scope of government efforts. 
Still, these efforts must be seconded, in order 
to make the work permanently successful, by 
American dealers in corn and its products. 
The government is not a drummer to sell 
goods for any class of men. Its purpose is 
subserved when it has made known to the 
people of other countries the value and char- 
acter of our products and the extent of our 
resources for supplying them. Individual 
effort must take advantage of the informa- 
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tion thus propagated for its own future and 
permanent benefit. 

Col. Charles J. Murphy, although of Irish 
extraction as his name indicates, is an 
American of the Americans ; and, although by 
no means a very old man, a veteran of the 
Mexican War, for which he volunteered at 
the early age of seventeen. Again, during 
the War of the Rebellion, he offered his ser- 
vices to his country, but his career in the 
field was a comparatively short one, he hav- 
ing been taken prisoner during the early part 
of the war and confined for some time in 
Libby Prison, from which, however, he con- 
trived to make his escape and to reach the 
Union lines, though at the expense of much 
suffering, having, with two companions, 
tramped the entire distance on foot and in 
the night-time. Although recommended by 
President Lincoln for a captaincy after his 
return from Libby Prison, his physical con- 
dition had been so much reduced by his im- 


prisonment as to make it impossible for him 
immediately to accept active service. His 
enthusiasm, however, led him to the front, 
where he volunteered as a hospital steward, 
rendering aid to the surgeons in charge, 
many of whom have testified repeatedly to 
the value of his services in the hospitals. 
Personally, Col. Murphy is a fine-looking 
gentleman with old-school manners, and, I 
need hardly say, is imbued with enthusiasm 
for his work, an enthusiasm which seems to 
be shared by Mrs. Murphy and the other 
members of his family. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted 
to suggest that the admirable work accom- 
plished in the direction of introducing our 
Indian corn into Europe at a total expense of 
a very few thousand dollars, could be dupli- 
cated in regard to other products and in other 
directions to very great advantage, were the 
sum available for the purpose to be ade- 
quately increased by congressional liberality. 


End of Required Reading for December. 


FAR ACROSS THE WATER. 


BY ADA IDDINGS GALE. 


O! Far across the water 
The poet lies to-day, 
Dust is his beating human heart 
And cold his breast as clay. 
The great waves of the ocean 
Pulse on from shore to shore, 
The autumn winds are sighing 
His requiem o’er and o’er. 


O! far across the water 
Send tears and praises meet, 
Gold sheaves to stand about his head 
White lilies for his feet ; 
For now the book is written, 
Life’s wondrous idyl done, 
God shuts the lids together 
His vast approval won. 


‘Welcome !’’ the shades of poets 
Cry from the place of tombs, 
While Fame with wings uplifted 
Above the portal looms. 
‘* Farewell !’’ across the water, 
‘*Hail and farewell!’’ we cry— 
For though the songs are finished 
The singer cannot die. 























WHITTIER. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


N coming of age, Whittier, a shy, self- 

() taught farmer boy, found himself, 

not, like one of his fellow-singers at 
even an earlier age, in a college chair of mod- 
ern languages, but most prosaically seated in 
the editorial chair of 7he American Manufac- 
turer. Unpromising as was the outlook 
for poesy, the young editor was hardly out of 
place there; for, as became a scion of his 
stock, he proved himself nimble-witted, many- 
handed. Piper or politician, as the mood 
took him, he was one hour the gentlest of 
Quakers, the next the stiffest of fellows fora 
fight. The contradictions were only in seem- 
ing, for the greatest poets have put country 
and duty before song ; and though a man call 
himself Quaker, nature has the first and final 
say as to what he is and shallbe. Whittier’s 
bent toward poesy is shown in the early turn- 
ing to it; and the man, the citizen, the pa- 
triot, is shown in the turning away from it 
the moment there was something on hand of 
greater importance. While the lad had a 
liking for the red man, and a stronger liking 
for nature, and would fain sing of these, the 
impulse was instantly checked when met by 
the love of right, of freedom, by the hatred of 
wrong andoppression. The loveof right and 
freedom—this was to be the governing power. 
If it pointed to sunshine and song, to ease 
and the homage of his fellows, be it so; if it 
pointed to darkness and the cry of pain, to os- 
tracism and mobbery, it was well. Either 
way, it mattered not, he stood ready, assured 
of the end :— 


“ The curse of earth’s gray morning is 
The blessing of its noon.”’ 


When one, thoroughly honest and compe- 
tent to judge himself, offers us the key to his 
life, wecannot accept it too readily. ‘‘I have 
never staked all,’’ are Whittier’s words, ‘‘ on 
the chances of authorship.’’ He goes farther 
than this : the verses up to the age of almost 
three score are styled ‘‘simply episodical.” 
Whittier has known himself from the begin- 
ning, having been all along his own best 
critic whether as man or poet. When he 
threw himself heart and soul into the anti- 
slavery struggle he knew that he was setting 





his face away from art;a thing which an- 
other ‘‘ American ’’ and ‘‘ poet of democracy ”’ 
did not dream he was doing when the sound 
ofhisevery step was aviolent reminder. The 
result is as might be expected: our ‘‘ Kos- 
mos,’’ lounging among the flowers, was not 
suffered to pluck them, while our mailed and 
visored Quaker, in the pauses of the onset, has 
snatched here and there a fadeless blossom. 
Such is the meed of the hero-poet ; and hero 
and poet, if America has either, is this very 
man, this friend of freedom, this foe of the 
oppressor. Weall know so well what busi- 
ness it was that filled the strong, active days, 
what absorbed the whole man until the time 
of gray hairs, that America has not in her lit- 
erature lines which touch her more than the 
couplet, written in 1856,— 

‘**Oh, not of choice, for themes of public wrong 
I leave the green and pleasant paths of song.” 


But the song must stand or fall by itself, we 
must not confuse the minstrel with the man. 
Flowers we shall find before the year 1865, 
when poetry became the vocation ; such flow- 
ers, however, as grow high above the quiet 
valley, up among the rocks, tossed by the 
warring winds. 

With ‘“‘ Mogg Megone”’ and the other early 
verses relegated to the appendix of the seven- 
volume edition of Whittier’s works, we will 
stay but for brief illustration of the poetic 
instinct. Among the echoes of Scott and 
Byron now and then comes an accent like 
this,— 

‘* He knew the rock with its fingering vine, 
And its gray top touch’d by the slant sunshine.” 
The open-air freedom characteristic of the 
later work is discoverable in the prophecy of 
Mogg Megone, that he will possess Ruth, the 
outlaw’s daughter,— 
**But the fawn of the Yengees shall sleep on 

my breast, 
And the bird of the clearing shall sing in my 

nest’? ; 
while in ‘‘ The Sicilian Vespers ’’— 

“The startled monks thronged up, 

In the torch-light cold and dim ; 

And the priest let fall his incense-cup, 

And the virgin hushed her hymn,’””»—— 
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we note the vividness and swing natural 
to the balladist. The early pieces establish, 
moreover, an instinctive preference for home 
matter. Whittier ended as he began; asa 
singer of his native New England sod. The 
traditions of the valley of the Merrimac, which 
he took in with the mother-milk, never quite 
go out of mind, while the hills and rivers of 
Essex vie with momentous problems of re- 
form in the steady press for utterance. The 
man with a mission is, of course, omnipresent 
from the start. Four lines of the second 
poem of volume four, verses to a fellow-toiler 
in the cause of freedom, might well have been 
addressed by the spirit of American prophecy 
to the author himself: 


‘*We will think of thee, O brother ! 
And thy sainted name shall be 
In the blessing of the captive, 
And the anthem of the free.” 


Poetry is the episode ; art is not the aim : 


** Art builds on sand ; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall; 

But that which shares the life of God 
With Him surviveth all.” 


This favoritesentiment is repeated in the 
lines, ‘‘ Bryant on his Birthday ”’ : 


“Thank God! his hand on Nature’s keys 
Its cunning keeps at life’s full span ; 

But, dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 
The poet seems beside the man !” 


Much has been said of the scarcity of books 
in the little Quaker household ; but Indian 
legends, tales of Puritan persecution, ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ and Burns’ poems were 
not all. The Bible was there, and few are the 
many pages of this poet where we do not 
find made good the saying of Coleridge, that 
the Bible is all-sufficient for the acquiring of 
style. In substance and in setting the Bible 
lies at the bottom of Whittier’s art ; both the 
faith and the fervor of the ancient Hebreware 
unremittingly his. 

In passing, busy investigators, of the blood 
of them that tell the number of knots'in Her- 
cules’ club, have given Whittier a period of 
‘storm and stress.’”’ It remains only to prove 
‘* Maud Muller,’ ‘‘ The Tent on the Beach,’’ 
and ‘‘ Snow-Bound ”’ a trilogy with immense 
undermeaning, and Whittier, too, will be 
among the incomprehensibles. Such ques- 
tioning of his soul as he makes, results, so 
far as I can find, in no utterance darker than 
this : 


**O friend ! no proof beyond this yearning, 
This outreach of our hearts, we need ; 
God will not mock the hope He giveth, 
No love He prompts shall vainly plead.” 
One distinguished critic, I remember, la- 
ments Whittier’s turning from the quiet 
scenes of the hearthside and of the home 
fields, 
**Making his rustic reed of song 
A weapon in the war with wrong.’’ 
I cannot share the sentiment. Excellent as 
prove the ‘“‘homely idyls’’ and ‘‘ summer 
pastorals ’’ of the after days, I think too much 
cannot be said in praise of the judgment that 
deferred these till the fire and irony, the ten- 
derness and invective, of the ‘‘ Voices of Free- 
dom ’’ should have helped to work out their 
great purpose, until the prayers of the pa- 
triot should have been answered, and his 
hope satisfied. The country has certainly 
been the gainer, and I question the loss to 
song. Whittier’s range is not wide ; he has 
gone the ground over, and perhaps no other 
preparation than that chosen could haveserved 
better as a prelude to the last happy work,— 


“[ The] free and pleasant thoughts, chance sown, 
Like feathers on the wind.” 
If Whittier was by nature and training fitted 
to sing the life and nature of New England, 
he was equally equipped for the ‘‘ war with 
wrong ’’; and inthis, the stormier field, there 
was none to stand beside him, his voice had 
no second in those dark days. Not handi- 
capped by scholarship, pricked by the sense 
of duty that goaded the prophets of old, his 
and his only was the stroke that brought the 
fire. 
‘* Leave studied wit and guarded phrase 
For those who think but do not feel ; 
Let men speak out in words which raise 
. Where’er they fall, an answering blaze 
Like flints which strike the fire from steel.’ 


Such was the one voice and the only voice in 

America that could blend with Garrison’s in 

the battle for the slave. 

“Lift again the stately emblem on the Bay 
State’s rusted shield, 

Give to northern winds the Pine-Tree on our 
banner’s tattered field. 

Sons of men who sat in council with their Bibles 
round the board, 

Answering England’s royal missive with a firm 
‘ Thus saith the Lord !’ 

Rise again for home and freedom! set the battle 
in array ! 


























What the fathers did of old time we their sons 
must do to-day.’’ 
The effect of a trumpet blast like this at 
the momentous time when it was sounded is 
sufficient justification for forgetting all the 
rules of art save those that go to its making. 
Whether it be the torrent of scorn poured on 
the “paid hypocrites” in their ‘‘tasseled 
pulpits,” or the wail of the broken-hearted 
slave-mother for her daughters sold into 
bondage,—whatever haps to the fane of poesy, 
the temple of freedom is ringed to the spire- 
tip with fire as of the lightning. Most of 
these pieces written, not for the future and 
for the author, but for the hour and for the 
cause, have little attraction now ; still while 
there are few notable poems among them, 
there are many choice lines and {not a few 
fine stanzas. The ‘‘Song of Slaves in the 
Desert,’’ with a new meter for Whittier and 
a haunting quality, ‘‘ At Port Royal,’’ and 
“The Pine Tree”’ are among the antislavery 
pieces ; there, too, are ‘‘ Kandolph of Roan- 
oke’’ and ‘‘ Massachusetts to Virginia ’’ : 
‘““Wild are the waves which lash the reefs 
along St. George’s bank ; 

Cold on the shore of Labrador the fog lies white 
and dank ; 

Through storm, and wave, and blinding mist, 
stout are the hearts which man 

The fishing-smacks of Marblehead, the sea 
boats of Cape Ann.” 

As in the antislavery poems, soin the early 
hurried addresses to heroes and martyrs which 
now make the bulk of volume four, it is not 
always poetry, not always 

‘The angel utterance of an upright mind.”’ 


There is no question about the upright mind, 
but the “angel utterance’’—how could we 
expect one who was not trying for it to hold 
to that when all on the long list ofsong, with 
this for the one constant endeavor, have failed 
so often? When it comes tothe verses which 
serve as brief respites from the effort of the 
harsher strains, the charm of New England 
scenery is often depicted in the manner native 
to the poet; while occasionally we find a 
touch reminiscent of Keats or Wordsworth. 
‘Even as the great Augustine 
Questioned earth and sea and sky, 
And the dusty tomes of learning 
And old poesy.” 
This is Keats-like, and the Wordsworthian 
flavor is unmistakable in the closing lines of 
“Lucy Hooper ’’ : 
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‘*The sunset light of autumn eves 
Reflecting on the deep, still floods, 

Clouds, crimson sky, and trembling leaves 
Of rainbow-tinted woods, 

These, in our view, shall henceforth take 

A tenderer meaning for thy sake ; 

And all thou lovedst of earth and sky, 

Seem sacred to thy memory.” 


‘The Hill-top,” too, though wholly Whit- 
tier’s, recalls the bard of Rydal. Here and 
there, coming upon choice stanzas like the 
one in ‘‘ Burns,’’— 


*«Not his the song whose thundrous chime 
Eternal echoes render ; 

The mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme, 
And Milton’s starry splendor !”” 


we regret that there are not moresuch. Ours 
is all the regret; the old author bethinks 
him of other laurels, prouder than ever poet 
wore. 

In the last half of volume three we have 
the ‘‘ Songs of Labor.’’ The author of these 
songs, writing of things of which heis a part, 
exhibits quite another sort of authorship than 
the cataloguing of the various kinds of labor 
that drift into the ken of the professional 
idler while observinga spearof grass. If our 
laboring class have had anything written to 
or about them that they—or their employers, 
for that matter—can recognize as approxi- 
mating representative expression, it is to be 
found in the half-dozen songs of which the 
following are samples : 


‘From the hill-top looks the steeple, 
And the lighthouse from the sand ; 
And the scattered pines are waving 
Their farewell from the land. 
One glance, my lads, behind us, 
For the homes we leave one sigh, 
Ere we take the change and chances 
Of the ocean and the sky.”’ 


“Ho! strike away the bars and blocks, 
And set the good ship free ! 

Why lingers on these dusty rocks 
The young bride of the sea? 

Look ! how she moves adown the grooves, 
In graceful beauty now ! 

How lowly on the breast she loves 
Sinks down her virgin prow !”’ 


It is to such verses that I would point all 
friends across the seas that wish to know 
something of the work of our soil. Would 
they know how our corn grows ? 
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** All through the long, bright days of June, 
Its leaves grew green and fair, 

And waved in hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair.’’ 


Would they hear a voice from our hills? 


** And a music wild and solemn, 
From the pine tree’s height, 

Rolls its vast and sealike volume 
On the wind of night.” 

New England is not America, but it is the 
corner of America that the poets happen to 
deal with ; and such American life and man- 
ners and landscape as the muses have seen 
fit to sanction are to be found mainly in the 
work of Bryant, Emerson, Whittier, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, and Lowell. It is said that 
Whittier is restricted to the hills and valleys 
of his birth-spot ; and it is said, jagain, that 
Whitman, of all our poets, is the one to voice 
thesea. Well, Iam content to take Whittier 
where he is least at home, and Walt where 
he is most at home; and see from which 
we get ‘‘the breath of a new life, the healing.’”’ 

With first a stanza from ‘‘ Hampton 
Beach,’’— 

‘“Now rest we, where this grassy mound 

His feet hath set 

In the great waters, which have bound 

His granite ankles greenly round 

With long and tangled moss, and weeds with 

cool spray wet.” 
and three stanzas from ‘‘The Tent on the 
Beach,””— 
“Just then the ocean seemed 
To lift a half-faced moon in sight ; 
And, shoreward, o’er the waters gleamed, 
From crest to crest, aline of light, 

Such as of old, with solemn awe, 

The fishers by Gennesaret saw, 

Where dry-shod o’er it walked the Son of God, 
Tracking the waves with light where’er His san- 
dals trod.” 


‘* And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far : 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


‘* Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea.” 


we pass to the instruction of the great waters 
to the soul,—the special province of our 
‘* Kosmos ”’ : 


“‘T draw a freer breath, I seem 
Like all I see— 
Waves in the sun, the white-winged gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam, 
And far-off sails which flit before the south wind 
free. 


**So when time’s veil shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder, 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 
But with the upward rise, and with the vastness 


grow. 


‘‘And all we shrink from now may seem 
No new revealing. 
Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream 
The loved and cherished Past upon the new life 
stealing.” 


Really it seems unnecessary to say that 
such movements are worth all the flittings of 
the he-bird and the she-bird, and other mys- 
tic broken-wingedness and broken-minded- 
ness in the opening piece of the ‘‘ Sea-Drift’”’ 
division of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.”’ 

Again, with the worshipers of Walt still in 
mind, for representative American poetry I 
select not this,— 

“A Yankee bound my own way ready for 
trade, my joints the limberest joints on earth 
and the sternest joints on earth, 

A Kentuckian walking the vale of the Elkhorn 
in my deerskin leggings, a Louisianian or 
Georgian, 

A boatman over lakes or bays or along coasts, a 
Hoosier, Badger, Buckeye ; 

At home on Canadian snowshoes or up in the 
bush, or with fishermen off Newfoundland, 

At home in the fleet of ice-boats, sailing with 
the rest and tacking, 

At home on the hills of Vermont or in the woods 
of Maine, or the Texan ranch, 

Comrade of Californians, comrade of free North- 
westerners (loving their big proportions),”’ 


but this, 
“Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe, 
The steamer smokes and raves ; 
And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 


‘*T hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be ; 
The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


‘‘The rudiments of empire here 
’ Are plastic yet and warm; 
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The chaos ef a mighty world 
Is rounding into form ! 


“Rach rude and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shall find,— 

The raw material of a state, 
Its muscle and its mind !” 


Finally, for the ‘‘ poet of democracy,’’ I 
shall look still to Whittier, to the song of a 
soldier-poet, sung between soundings of the 
trumpet : 

‘Not from the shallow babbling fount 

Of vain philosophy thou art ; 
He who of old on Syria’s Mount 
Thrilled, warmed, by turns, the listener’s 
heart, 


“In holy words which cannot die, 

In thoughts which angels leaned to know, 
Proclaimed thy message from on high, 

Thy mission to a world of woe. 


“That voice’s echo hath not died ! 
From the blue lake of Galilee, 

And Tabor’s lonely mountain side, 
It calls a struggling world to thee. 


‘‘Thy name and watchword o’er this land 
I hear in every breeze thatstirs, 

And round a thousand altars stand 
Thy banded party worshipers.” 


In the first volume of his collected works 
we find Whittier in a favorite field of our 
home poetry. Here, among the familiar 
poems first published under the title, ‘‘ Bal- 
lads of New England,” are ‘‘Telling the 
Bees’? and ‘‘My Playmate,’’ replete with 
pure pathos, with human interest the most 
close and tender; ‘‘The Wreck of River- 
mouth’’ and the other direct, spirited narra- 
tives leading on to the brisk bit of novelty, 
“Skipper Ireson’s Ride.’? The simplest 
measures, adorned chiefly by the inner 
beauty of thought, spontaneous as bird- 
songs, straight from the heart and to the 
heart,—such are these poems, the fame of 
which far enough exceeds the ambition of the 
author. 

Some one has regretted the lack of display 
of the poet’s inner life; but could there be a 
better showing of this than the steady un- 
dercurrent of high, invincible spirit flavoring 
every line, ay, prompting it? There is no 
need of explicit announcement of this and 
that ; the soul cf the man and the music of 
the bard flower together, telling their story 
plainly and sweetly as the common blos- 
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soms of the native fields and byways. There 
is something inflexible in Whittier, he is 
stiff; but so was Wordsworth. While with 
both it is a stubborn defect, it yields to the 
rich inheritance and experience of spirit that 
refuses to be held, that, despite all bonds, 
will leap in the freedom of the mountain 
brook, take the sunshine, and run with grace 
and music down into the valley where wake 
and sleep, where toil and rest, the multitude 
of the children of men. Patient endurance, 
self-sacrifice, all the mind and heart devoted 
toahigh cause—this is the soil from which 
the fadeless flowers of song have always 
blown, and from which they will forever 
blow. In the term of years that suffices the 
most of us for a lifetime at the post of duty, 
in the long solemn watch upon the jeopardy 
of a mighty cause,—in this deep past of the 
patriot lies the secret of Whittier’s choicer 
poems, simple, heart-felt, sweet as the com- 
mon light and air. 


‘So fall the weary years away ; 
A child again, my head I lay 
Upon the lap of this sweet day.’’ 


Here is the secret,—the simple faith, the trust 
and repose of the child ; this, after the toil, 
the trial as by fire, of that small band of im- 
mortals that stood for the inalienable birth- 
right ofman. With the slight alteration of 
the pronoun, one of Whittier’s own stanzas 
descrives him as it does no other of our sing- 
ers, as it does few singers of any time or 
land :— 


‘*My symbol be the mountain bird, 
Whose glistening quill I hold ; 

My home the ample air of hope, 
And memory’s sunset gold.” 


As has been said, Whittier is stiff; he is 
also provincial. Provincial he may be, for 
the greater part; but he has his lifts into 
universality as surely as certain things in 
the human heart hold, the world over. Ifthe 
dleakness of the old Haverhill birth-spot is 
on many a page, a goodly number lie in the 
warmer light everywhere recognized and re- 
joiced in. The simplest forms of verse 
structure are the rule, but there is, too, free- 
dom of melody no mere master of meters can 
hope to waken, There is, moreover, origin- 
ality of a higher order than that of intricate 
technics,—the originality of naked simplic- 
ity. Simplest words, for example, catch the 
spirit of the cold: 
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** He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! 
on the rushing northern blast, 
And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed as 
his fearful breath went past.” 
If the imagination be more intense, still the 
perfect simplicity is preserved : 
‘Fair scenes! whereto the Day and Night 
Make rival love, I leave ye soon, 
What time before the eastern light 
The pale ghost of the setting moon 


‘Shall hide behind yon rocky spines, 

And the young archer, Morn, shall break 
His arrows on the mountain pines, 

And, golden-sandaled, walk the lake !”” 


Rare in our poetry are four choicer lines of 
description than the stanza, a little farther on : 
** How rising moons shine sad and mild 
On wooded isle and silvering bay ; 

Or setting suns beyond the piled 
And purple mountains lead the day.” 


Though Whittier is not distinguished by im- 
agination, lines of this sort arestrong, chaste 
imagination or nothing. 

Nor is it nature alone that Whittier can 
portray. Which of our artists could better 
the miniature of Emerson ? 

‘*He who might Plato’s banquet grace, 
Have I not seen before me sit, 
And watched his Puritanic face, 
With more than Eastern wisdom lit? 
Shrewd mystic! who, upon the back 
Of his Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
Writing the Suffi’s song, the Gentoo’s dream, 
Links Manu’s age of thought to Fulton’s age of 
steam !’’ 


Indeed, the closer one looks the wider 
does Whittier’s circle grow. Longfellow 
alone, among us, has matched the grace of 
the prelude to ‘‘ Miriam ”’: 

‘*T called from dream and song, 

Thank God! so early to a strife so long, 
That, ere it closed, the black, abundant hair 
Of boyhood rested silver-sown and spare 
On manhood’s temples, now at sunset shine 
Tread with fond feet the path of morning time. 
And if perchance too late I linger where 
The flowers have ceased to blow, and trees are 

bare, 
Thou, wiser in thy choice, wilt scarcely blame 
The friend who shields his folly with thy name.” 


The same may be said of the dedication of the 
‘* Countess’’; and there is something behind 
these lines,—a solid support that it was not 
the privilege of the more favored singer to 
lean against. 


Sometimes I think we do not see Whittier 
quite as heis. Deficient in the enchantment 
possible only to the highest order of genius, 
somewhat bald, somewhat crude and narrow, 
impatient of revision, so careless that he can 
rhyme “‘banner’’ with ‘“‘Susquehanna,”’ and 
“cotton”? with ‘‘fortune,’’ so reckless, in- 
deed, as to try to force ‘‘onward” and 
‘‘looking’’ into a union of sweet sound— 
this is one side of the equation ; but what is 
the other? If he leads his contemporaries in 
faults, does he not also lead them in certain 
essentials, in the primal virtues of simplicity, 
sinew, enthusiasm, and spontaneity? With 
less imagination and with but a fraction of 
the learning, a tithe of the versatility, of 
Lowell, he is more direct and telling. The 
Quaker poet, far more than Lowell, has been 
the poetic power of his time. With as much 
imagination as Longfellow, he has more grip 
and fire; unequal to him as an artist, he has 
qualities even rarer than the instinct of 
form,—enthusiasm and spontaneity. Defi- 
cient in imagination, again, as compared 
with Bryant, he has fervor and the lyric gift. 
While Bryant is letting his imagination wing 
serenely over the world and the fate of the 
race, Whittier, at a stroke, catches some 
happy expression on the face of nature or 
sets in vibration those heart-strings that 
suffer the breath of the elder bard to pass 
over them without atremor. While Bryant 
is spreading his energy, thinning it on the 
long stretch, Whittier is husbanding his for 
the one decisive stroke, for the thrust to the 
quick, In short, by means of the first of the 
poetic virtues,—simplicity, enthusiasm, and 
virility, by the virtues of temperament and 
voice that take the heart even before the 
mind, perhaps Whittier is not only the repre- 
sentative American poet, but a poet as sure 
as any among us toendure. When the gold 
of his work has been cleared of the dross by 
one who shall be to him what Arnold was to 
Wordsworth, it is among the possibilities 
that the result will be a contribution to 
American poetry as characteristic and lasting 
as any thus far produced. There will be 
neither the soaring of Bryant, the subtle pen- 
etration, the indescribable flavor of Emerson, 
the scholastic finish, the literary art of Long- 
fellow, nor the reaches that in a few instan- 
ces ally Lowell with the immortals; but 
there may be a residuum strong, very strong, 
against the wear and waste of time. 

Of the two poets of this country that have 



































been read, really read, it is Whittier, not 
Longfellow, that has drawn to him our 
sturdy class, our “‘ hard-headed”’; and I take 
this to be an indorsement of representative 
and enduring matter. Whittier’s strong 
common sense, his granitic pith and aphor- 
istic snap, commend him to such minds: 
‘‘We sigh above our crowded nets 
For fish that never swam.” 
It is not the wisdom simply ; the idea is run 
in the mold of common things, it is part and 
parcel of everyday life. Whittier works and 
rests, thinks and dreams, with the people,— 
his own people whom he knows from the 
quiet of the hearthside through all moods up 
tothe frenzy of the mob. The toil and the 
amusements, the hopes and fears, the joys 
and sorrows of the common lot—these and 
the natural scenes, familiar as family faces, 
are the staple of his song; while the lan- 
guage is of work-a-day words, moving to the 
music of the lyre. As for quality of depic- 
tion, poor Bloomfield with his kodak, Crabbe 
with his dreary realism, his pest-house fidel- 
ity, and Thomson with his awkward, sprawl- 
ing honesty, how far-off are these in method 
from this new-world bard! Theseareoutside 
the picture, while Whittier, like Cowper, is 
in the picture, only much deeper; his heart 
and imagination inform the shapes and col- 
ors, he buildsand glows with the enthusiasm 
and affection that reached full development 
in Wordsworth. While Longfellow is a 
surer artist in a way, I think the best verse 
of Whittier has a certain advantage over the 
smoother work of Longfellow ; this for the 
same reason that the best verse of Cowper 
throws the odds in his favor when we turn to 
it from the glossy levels of ‘‘Goldy.’’ Per- 
haps my meaning can be madeclearer by a 
few lines of quotation : 
“She came and stood in the Old South Church, 
A wonder and a sign, 
With a look the old-time sibyls wore, 
Half-crazed and half-divine.”’ 
“Thus saith the Lord, ‘ With equal feet 
All men my courts shall tread, 
And priest and ruler no more shall eat 
My people up like bread !’” 
“‘No Berserk thirst of blood had they, 
No battle-joy was theirs, who set 
Against the alien bayonet 
Their homespun breasts in that old day.” 
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“Their death-shot shook the feudal tower, 
And shattered slavery’s chain as well; 
On the sky’s dome, as on a bell, 

Its echo struck the world’s great hour.” 


Such stanzas, and such descriptive hits as 


“The locust by the wall 
Stabs the noon-silence with his sharp alarm,”’ 


are quite common with Whittier, and the di- 
rectness and strength there, the yeoman’s 
nerve and sinew, we never think of looking 
for in Longfellow. 

The nature in Whittier is the nature that 
shows to the eye of the heart as well as to the 
eye ofthe mind,and the men and women arethe 
ones that find their right place in it,—never 
floating in mid-air, never any nearer heaven 
than the mother ground gets to fairydom : 


‘‘Here dwells no perfect man sublime, 
Nor woman winged before her time, 
But with the faults and follies of the race, 
Old home-bred virtues hold their not unhonored 
place.” 


It may be objected that the sturdy class, 
the ‘‘ hard-headed ’’—the one class specified— 
are not the tribunal to sit in the case of 
poetry. But I think it auspicious for the 
fame of a poet to have an admixture of these 
with the softer sort, whose trend is toward 
sentimentality. However, let us not lay too 
much stress on the ‘‘practical,’? common- 
sense element ; for, while it lies at the bottom 
of Whittier’s work, itis not more conspicu- 
ous than the emotion. Indeed, does not 
Whittier aim first at the heart? 

Now, lest it be thought that I am letting 
the patriot supplant the poet, the exceptional 
man and citizen usurp the place of the indif- 
ferent minstrel; lest it be thought that the 
bonds of poesy are being loosed to admit and 
fit one who, though he may be something 
greater than a poet, is not pre-eminently a 
poet, I will say, finally, that Whittier’s verse 
fulfills the Miltonic requirement. Simple he 
is, sensuous, and passionate; moreover, no 
man has it faster in mind that ‘‘ the office of 
poetry in the modern world is still its ancient 
office of deliverance.’’? He holds to the old 
notion of poetry, and exemplifies it asclearly 
if not as constantly as any singer of his 
time. He is, of all our poets, the born lyrist, 
the master of pathos, of rugged strength and 
invective, and he stands second only to 
Longfellow as a story teller. If ‘‘Hia- 
watha’’ comes first as a contribution to gen- 
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eral literature, ‘‘Snow-Bound’”’ shares with 
the ‘‘ Biglow Papers’’ the honor of the first 
place in the literature of the white man’s 
America. 

All Whittier’s shortcomings admitted, he 
isastanch poet; despite his limitations as 
an executant, he is an artist. In whatever 
nook of his loved New England the muse 
seeks him out, 

‘** Sweet airs of love and home, the hum 
Of household melodies, 

Come singing, as the robins come 
To sing in door-yard trees.” 


By no other voice is wafted so clearly and 
surely to us, 


THE CONFERENCE AT VENICE AND THE CHOLERA OF 1892. 


‘*The pastoral bleat, the drone of bees, 
The flail-beat chiming far away, 
The cattle-low, at shut of day, 
The voice of God in leaf and breeze.” 
Bryant is more imaginative and stately, 
Longfellow is his superior in the points of 
high-breeding and finish, Emerson over- 
reaches him in seminal power, in the mystic 
might of the seer, while Lowell comes near- 
est of all, in his rarer passages, to catching 
the accent of the masters ; but it would be 
rash to affirm that the costlier fabric of any 
of these will outlive the homespun stuff of 
the blessed old saint militant of Amesbury to 
whom right and his country have been as 
wife and child. 


THE CONFERENCE AT VENICE AND THE CHOLERA OF 1892. 
BY M. JULES ROCHARD. 


Translated for 


- | “HE cholera, which for seven years had 
left Europe in repose and whose ter- 
rors we were all beginning to forget, 

has recently made its appearance again un- 

der two different aspects. On the one hand 
it is a mild epidemic as regards its tendency 
to spread, mysterious in its origin, insignifi- 
cant in its results, but of a well authenticated 
character, which for months has prevailed 
in the countries of Europe; on the other 
itis the genuine Asiatic cholera which, fol- 
lowing its former route, that taken by it in 
the years of 1832 and 1849, has precipitated 
itself among us at the very time when the 
united European powers, assembled in con- 
ference at Venice, were making arrange- 
ments to close against it the ports of the Red 

Sea through which it had entered for the past 

thirty years. 

This last fact—that of the meeting of the 
European powers—had passed almost unper- 
ceived in the midst of political preoccupa- 
tions, but the appearance of the epidemic 
called attention to it. The assembly marked 
agreat progressive step; it gavea gage of 
security for the future of such importance as 
will allow of no disregard on account of mo- 
mentary preoccupation. 

This conference of Venice closed in a defin- 
itive manner the long discussion in which 
the nations of Europe had been engaged, in 
which, with widely differing opinions, they 


‘* The Chautauquan"’ from 


‘*Revue des Deux Mondes."’ 


argued concerning interests opposed to one 
another. It endeavored to conciliate the re- 
quirements of public health and those of 
commetce, to secure Europe against exotic 
plagues without imposing on navigation 
burdens which its prodigious development 
will not now, as formerly, allow it to endure. 
The conclusions reached mark the progress 
which has been made since the beginning of 
the century both in the matter of hygiene 
and in the overthrow of the barbarous laws 
which were a legacy from the Middle Ages. 
The pitiless rigor of the ancient sanitary 
codes can only be understood when one 
transports himself in fancy to the epochs in 
which they were issued. One to-day would 
think it a horrible dream could he be taken 
back to that ill-omened period in the history 
of humanity in which all scourges often 
alighted at once upon terrified populations, 
when interminable wars, epidemics, famines, 
succeeded one another without respite, when 
nations asked themselves what they had 
done that heaven should send upon them 
such calamities, and when the sanitary 
measures added tenfold to their sufferings. 
But even a rapid exposé of this lugubrious 
past from which to form an approximate esti- 
mate of the advance made in modern times is 
impossible within the limits of this article. 
Cholera, like the ‘‘black death,’’ came 
from Asia, and, like it, it makes the tour of 
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the world, but it travels much more slowly 
and is far less deadly. It made its first ap- 
pearance in Europe in the early part of 
the present century, and seemed to laugh at 
the hindrances thrown in its way, easily 
dashing through all sanitary measures and ap- 
pearing in several widely separated districts. 

The impossibility of barring the route 
against it was made evident in Germany. In 
Prussia there were established everywhere 
sanitary cordons and pesthouses; hospitals 
and invaded quarters were sequestered ; but 
in spite of all, the mortality was greater than 
in Russia where no such precautions were 
taken. The strictest preventive measures did 
not hinder it from entering Berlin. 

France did not take such exaggerated pre- 
cautionary steps. The royal ordinances 
which were given then were limited to sani- 
tary administration in the chief places of the 
twenty departments which were nearest the 
frontier, and to the establishment of sta- 
tions for receiving the merchandise coming 
from beyond the Rhine. Very soon, how- 
ever, the uselessness of these measures was 
perceived and they were suppressed by a cir- 
cular of May 1, 1832. 

Following the strenuous efforts of a few 
advanced physicians, medical posts were es- 
tablished at Alexandria, at Cairo, Beyroot, 
Damascus, Smyrna, Constantinople, and 
later at Teheran. The mission of the physi- 
cians located in these posts was to inquire 
into the sanitary state of their residences and 
to keep the consuls acquainted with the sit- 
uation. Thanks to their information it was 
possible almost immediately to soften the 
rigor of the preventive measures which de- 
stroyed the productions of the Levant in the 
ports of the Mediterranean. 

These physicians rendered to hygiene as 
great service as they did to commerce. They 
proved that the cholera was not endemic 
either in Turkey or in Egypt. They eluci- 
dated many of the social problems relative to 
different modes of transmitting the malady ; 
in a word they filled the réle of advance sen- 
tinels for France in the Orient on the lookout 
for all that has to do with public health as far 
as concerns cholera. Thanks to their efforts 
it became possible to reform the sanitary 7é- 
gime which the past had bequeathed. The 
decree of December 24, 1850, sanctioned this 
transformation. Its promulgation was has- 
tened by the second invasion of the cholera. 

At this time it was beginning to be under- 
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stood that all nations should be copartners in 
matters which concern public health and that 
it was indispensable that they should unite 
for common action. The adoption of an in- 
ternational sanitary code was urged as a ne- 
cessity. The French government took the 
initiative and caused the holding at Paris ofa 
conference which laid the foundations of a 
uniform sanitary system. 

In 1861 the cholera was imported into Egypt 
by the pilgrims returning from Mecca. It 
quickly crossed the Mediterranean and spread 
itself over Europe witha rapidity which dem- 
onstrated the necessity of barring its pas- 
sage over the Red Sea. Francemade another 
appeal to the powers interested and a second 
international conference was held at Con- 
stantinople in 1866. This time all the states 
of Europe took part, but it did not amount to 
anything more than the precedent to a diplo- 
matic convention. In 1874 Austria-Hungary 
called a third conference, which endedin a 
scission between the people of the north and 
the south. 

The efforts made by these conferences 
though seeming to result in so little were not 
useless. They hadcalled theattention of the 
thinking world in a greater degree than ever 
before to the disease, and careful research 
into its nature was made by specialists of dif- 
ferent nations. 

When it was learned in Europe in 1883 that 
the cholera had invaded Egypt, the nations 
which were on the Mediterranean coast, in- 
structed by experience, foresaw the danger 
threatening them and had recourse immedi- 
ately to the most rigorous measures of pres- 
ervation, but becoming reassured little by 
little the orders were indifferently executed, 
and in June, 1884, the epidemic broke out in 
Toulon. This city was its point of departure, 
and the disease ravaged France, Algeria, 
Italy, andSpain. It was particularly fatal in 
the last country. 

England denied all importation within her 
own borders, but elsewhere changed in no 
particular her commercial methods. Her 
ships continued to cross the Suez Canal in 
perfect liberty with cholera on board. Mean- 
while, the nations of southern Europe were 
all aroused at seeing thus perpetuated the free 
exchange of pestilential maladies. They 
planned to convoke a new international con- 
ference. Theking of Italy took the initiative. 
Twenty-seven countries were represented by 
fifty-six delegates. 
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The conference met May 20, 1885, and dur- 
ing its sittings a complete revolution in the 
sanitary policy was promulgated. Maritime 
quarantines it was thought should be reduced 
to rigorously necessary proportions; land 
quarantines and sanitary cordons were de- 
clared useless and were to be superseded by 
watchful measures at the coast lines, such as 
sequestration ; and the confinement of the 
passengers in pesthouses should give place to 
thorough cleansing of ships before departure 
and disinfection during the voyage. There 
was to be maintained, however, the strictest 
watchfulness in the Red Sea over all vessels 
coming from India and the extreme Orient. 
Pilgrimages to Mecca should continue to be 
objects of special observance and ships with 
cholera on board were still to be quaran- 
tined. 

England and Austria-Hungary opposed the 
clause in the regulations which authorized 
the placing in quarantine of the vessels cross- 
ing the Suez Canal, and they calleda newcon- 
ference which met at Venice in January, 1892, 
thirteen powers consenting to enter the dis- 
cussion. 

In order not to provoke severe opposition, 
the French delegates, appointed to open the 
discussion, did not undertake the defense of 
the quarantine system, but substituted for it 
that of disinfection. It was proved that, 
thanks to the demonstrated power of vapor 
under pressure, this could be practiced in 
an efficacious manner and with such rapid- 
ity that navigation need suffer only a very 
little delay. The English delegates, seeing 
the question thus placed on a new basis, rec- 
ognized the possibility of finding in this 
method the solution of the question which 
they had vainly sought up to this time, and 
no longer persisted in their invincible oppo- 
sition. 

On the other hand 2 concession was made 
to the English to which they attached great 
importance. Thelarge companies of English 
navigators demanded with insistence that 
their ships should not be obliged to wait 
twenty-four hours at Suez in order to be in- 
spected, a proceeding which occasioned a 
great loss of time for the accomplishment of 
asimple formality. The conference declared 
that the stay at Suez, necessitated by the 
sanitary visit, might be shortened as much 
as required on the simple condition of in- 
creasing the number of physicians charged 
with this inspection. 
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As to the ships having cholera on board, or 
having recently had it, the coast countries 
maintained the necessity of isolation and dis- 
infection, and they gained their cause by 
proving to the English that this measure 
would impose upon their commerce only an 
insignificant burden. Out ofthe fifteen thou- 
sand ships which crossed the canal from 1884 
to 1891 only fifty were put in the list of those 
suspected, and only two were found to be ac- 
tually infected. As a commercial obstacle 
this was assuredly a very small thing. The 
English plenipotentiaries admitted the fact 
in perfect good faith. They asked neverthe- 
less a special régime in the care of the packet 
boats which were in the public service and for 
the transports filled with troops. This favor 
was accorded them on condition that these 
vessels should all be supplied with full equip- 
ments for disinfection and should carry a 
physician appointed by the government. 

The following resolutions were drawn up 
by the conference : 

The visitation of the ships coming from 
India and the extreme east shall be made 
at Suez; and four physicians shall be ap- 
pointed for the work in place of the one as 
heretofore. 

Ships are to be considered as divided into 
three classes: (1) The izdemmnified are those 
proved to be free from all infection, and such 
will without delay continue their course ; (2) 
the suspected, those which at their departure 
or during the voyage had cases of cholera, but 
which for seven days had been free from it ; 
these in their turn are divided into two cate- 
gories; those which carry a physician and 
means for disinfection, are allowed to pass 
the canal but without communicating with 
land ; those not so provided are sent to the 
waters of the Moise in order to be disinfected ; 
(3) the zuzfected, those which within seven 
days had had cholera, and which should be 
held in quarantine in the waters of the Moise 
for five days. All the passengers will be 
disembarked and the vessel thoroughly fumi- 
gated. 

The pilgrimages from Mecca will continue 
to be the object of special dispositions. 

In order to insure the execution of these 
measures it was agreed to found at Sueza 
great international establishment. It is to 
contain four physicians who shall [perma- 
nently residethere. Fourteen powers signed 
the treaty ; the following June England gave 
her signature ; and Denmark, Sweden, and 
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Turkey, whose representatives were not 
endowed with power to sign, promised to 
send the legally authorized persons to do so 
next year at Paris. 

While the conference was thus pursuing its 
work, the cholera, as if to laugh at the ob- 
stacles which Europe proposed to throw in 
its way, gave to the prevision of the hy- 
gienists a double surprise, appearing at Paris 
without any one’s having discovered its ap- 
proach, and taking up again its route of an- 
cient days which it seemed to have aban- 
doned. 

Its sudden apparition in the suburbs of 
Paris is strange in all of its aspects. It 
has been impossible to discover its origin ; it 
broke out suddenly in an establishment whose 
inmates had had no connection wit. any of 
the countries in which it was raging. The 
bad quality of the Seine water will account 
for the propagation of the malady, but it does 
not explain its appearance. As toits nature, 
though an attempt was made to relieve the 
fears of the people by calling it cholerine, in 
reality it is the genuine cholera, as has been 
shown by the bacilli always found present in 
every examination made. If the cases have 
been less numerous they have been excep- 
tionally grave. At Nanterre there were forty- 
four deaths out of fifty-four cases; at Saint- 
Denis, eleven deaths out of nineteen cases ; 
and at other places about the same propor- 
tion, generally surpassing sixty in one hun- 
dred. The victims were mostly of the poor- 
est classes and were enfeebled by the priva- 
tions of misery, but its fatality is not the 
less extraordinary and contrasts strongly 
with its lack of disposition to spread itself 
through the city. 

For a few years recently its line of march 
has been from central Asia toward Persia and 
the Caucasus Mountains. Last year a sus- 
pected epidemic was signaled in the Crimea, 
and it was predicted that it would very soon 
be necessary to take precautionary measures 
in order to prevent its introduction into 
Europe overa landroute. During the winter 
the disease appeared in Persia; then it over- 
leaped the Caucasus, crossed the Caspian 
Sea, and appeared in the region of the Volga. 
It traversed Russia appearing in nearly all 
parts. It hastened its speed toward the 
west and in order to go more quickly took the 
route by the sea. 

While France thought that Germany and 
Austria lay between her and the cholera she 
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was suddenly surprised to learn that it had 
appeared at Antwerp, Altona, Hamburg, 
and at Havre. Dr. Koch who was sent to 
these places does not doubt that it was im- 
ported from Russia. 

The countries neighboring to Russia, in 
their turn took great precaution. Posts of 
inspection were established in Austria. At 
Berlin sanitary measures were inspired by 
Dr. Koch ; the service of sleeping cars was 
suppressed upon the line from Hamburg. 
Portugal held in quarantine everything com- 
ing from Germany, Austria, and Belgium. 
England long ago took measures conforming 
to her ideas in sanitary methods. America 
quarantined the ships coming from all in- 
fected ports of Europe. France guarded all 
of her frontiers, but was not prepared for the 
arrival of cholera at Havre. 

Such are the measures which the civilized 
countries of the world employed against the 
exotic epidemic. They used three means for 
preserving themselves from the plague: 
isolation, disinfection, and thorough prior 
cleansing. The first long ago showed the 
measure of its powerlessness. Quarantines, 
pesthouses, cordons, havehad their day. The 
disinfection of ships and of infected places 
is only anexpedient. The future belongs to 
the last-named method. The English under- 
stand this; they say they have spent im- 
mense sums of money in this way since the 
beginning of the century and do not regret 
it. The nations of the south of Europe, less 
rich, less convinced perhaps, will need longer 
time to arrive at this conclusion. It will be 
necessary to begin at the large cities on the 
coast. Naples and Marseilles have already 
undertaken it. The former, after the epi- 
demic of 1884, adopted a project comprising 
the demolition of seventeen thousand houses, 
of sixty-two churches, the dispossession of 
seven thousand landlords, the whole costing 
$20,000,000. The inauguration of the work 
took place in the month of June, 1889, in the 
presence of the king of Italy. 

Marseilles has not carried the work so far; 
however, last October she began the exe- 
cution of a network of sewerage destined to 
gather the impurities in the city in an im- 
mense collector from which they are to be car- 
ried to the sea beyond the hills of the city. 
This work will be finished in five years and 
will cost $7,000,000. 

When all of the coast lands of the Mediter- 
ranean shall have thoroughly cleansed their 
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ports, they will be able toawait the epidemic, 
which is a filth disease, with a fearless heart 
and to renounce utterly measures of isolation 
which are still necessary. 

When the populations of the interior shall 
do the same thing, they will enjoy an equal 
security and will not fear the arrivals from 
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Asia. Finally, in a far distant future, of which 
the hygienists only catch occasional glimpses 
as in dreams, it will, perhaps, be possible to 
undertake the destruction of the immense ex- 
otic centers in which the miasma of this re- 
doutable malady is generated, and whence it 
spreads over all lands. 


ABANDONED FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


and then heard of abandoned farms in 

the north Atlantic states, and espe- 
cially in New England. Reports of such 
places have been much more frequent during 
the last third of this decade than ever before, 
and they seem to be a very sure indication of 
aserious decline in agriculture in the sec- 
tions alluded to. There are such things as 
abandoned farms in the remote and unacces- 
sible portions of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, but I have found no trustworthy 
reports that even these instances were nu- 
merous. It may be that there are also a few 
such in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, but 
they must be so few that they are hard to 
find. 

An abandoned farm, I take it, is one the 
ownership of which has been forsaken be- 
cause as a property it is worthless or seems 
so to the person in whom the title rests. This 
is not what is meant by an abandoned farm 
as the term is ordinarily used and therefore 
it is a very misleading misnomer. Thereare 
hundreds of farms in New England and the 
other states named that are carelessly spoken 
of as abandoned, from which any squatter 
who attempted to take possession would be 
promptly ejected. These are places which 
the owners wish to sell and not finding pur- 
chasers at what the owners considered fair 
prices they have moved away to carry out 
the plans determined upon when purchasers 
were first sought. They are not abandoned, 
but usually leased to neighboring farmers 
who use them for pasturage. 

But it is entirely true that there are certain 
elements of abandonment about such remo- 
vals. The farmhouses and farm buildings 
are left untenanted and unoccupied and these 
are rapidly subject to that hurtful decay that 
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soon makes ruins of structures not kept in 
repair. The fences, too, fall away with great 
rapidity and weeds riot in the fields. This 
means 2 constant and quick deterioration in 
value. And these places twenty-five years 
ago were the homes of contented and pros- 
perous farmers. From these fields have 
come some of the greatest names that figure 
in American history. It was a sturdy stock, 
these farmers of New England, and not easily 
overcome. Had they not been both coura- 
geous and industrious they never would have 
thriven as once they did. Why then should 
agriculture languish there? Are the fields 
less fruitful or the people less industrious and 
hardy? Neither of these is the case. The 
times have changed, unquestionably, and it 
is also true that the New England and east- 
ern farmers generally have not been quick 
to see these changes and to alter their meth- 
ods to suit the altered conditions. 

For this they are blameworthy, but the 
changed conditions have not been brought 
about in a perfectly natural way, and to an 
extent therefore they may be pardoned for 
not seeing what was to happen until it had 
actually occurred. When the Allegheny 
Mountain range was the boundary between 
the East and West, agriculture in the East 
was in its most flourishing condition. This 
continued with no noteworthy decrease until 
the end of the Civil War and the extension 
of railway lines throughout what is now 
called the West. At that time and during 
that period the eastern farmers not only grew 
what was consumed in their own section but 
furnished the bulk of the surplus of the food 
that was sold abroad. The conditions then 
were entirely natural and these people were 
prosperous and contented. Then came the 
era of assisted emigration to the West. It 
was not particularly felt with the settlement 


























of the new states such as Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, though to be sure at that time there 
was a steady drain upon the population of 
New England and the Atlantic states a little 
farther south. Lands were sold by the gov- 
ernment at very low rates to all settlers, and 
to these lands flocked not only people from 
the older states but thousands from Europe 
as well. But the drain was not yet ruinous. 
Harm may have been done, doubtless was 
done, but it was not noticed. Then came the 
land grant subsidies to the railroads and the 
sales of lands in what before the war was 
thought to be a wild and desert country. 

Now the harm began to be felt. The gov- 
ernment has continued to sell land only to 
actual settlers, but the railroads, in their need 
to get money, converted the lands granted to 
these companies into bonds and stock and 
these securities were sold to whomsoever 
would buy. Here the government was abso- 
lutely encouraging and subsidizing a ruinous 
opposition to the agriculture of the older 
eastern states. Here was virgin land almost 
given away, land that needed but to be 
tickled with plow and harrow and it would 
laugh back with a golden harvest more rich 
than was ever known on the hillsides and 
rocky fields of New England. ‘‘To the 
West,’’ was the cry heard all over the eastern 
countryside and the drafts on the population 

_in response to this call were serious indeed. 
The more adventuresome, and that very often 
means the most sturdy, responded at once 
and those who were left at home were the old 
folks and the ‘‘leavings,’’ to use a homely 
phrase of the young generation. These sons 
and daughters of New England transplanted 
to the West were now in active competition 
with their sires, their brothers, and sisters in 
the East. In this competition they were 
joined by hundreds of thousands of European 
peasants who had come at the invitation of 
the government and of the railroads and who 
had bought fruitful and easily cultivated 
lands at prices so low that these farms were 
practically gifts. 

The rapid extension of the railroads 
throughout the West, aided toa great extent, 

asI have before said, by subsidies of land 

from the government, was such that these 
lines were bound in order that they might 
earn dividends to assist in creating business, 

This they did by taking the grain and other 

agricultural products to the East and to the 
seaboard for shipment to Europe at a rate 
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less than a farmer would have to pay one or 
two hundred miles from New York or Boston 
to get his grain taken to those cities. The 
competitor in the West could grow larger 
crops at less cost than the farmer in the East, 
and though he was so remote from the sea- 
board he could get it to the great markets 
cheaper than the agriculturist close at hand. 

What wonder therefore that farming in New 

England should have languished ! 

This opening of new and cheap lands and 
this extremely low rate on through freight 
from the far West has been felt farther east 
than New England. The influence has ex- 
tended even beyond the sea, and in 1886 one 
seventh of the arable lands in Great Britain 
and Ireland had been converted into perma- 
nent pasture or abandoned in the same sense 
that the New England farms have been. 

These have been some of the great con- 
tributing causes that have led to the present 
low state of agriculture in New England, but 
these have been of a nature beyond the con- 
trol of the husbandmen who are now charged 
with abandoning the farms which were once 
found sufficient abundantly to support and 
liberally to educate the families of genera- 
tions passed away. Other things have also 
contributed. The daily newspaper, the rail- 
roads, the electric telegraph, and other mod- 
ern developments have so quickened the life 
blood of the people that society and the fre- 
quent contact of man with man has become 
an absolute necessity. The youth of to-day 
will not stay on the farm where these things 
are lacking. It may be said that these social 
advantages will always be lacking in agri- 
cultural communities. That is notso. They 
are not lacking in France, where there is the 
most contented farming class to be found 
anywhere in the world, and they will not be 
lacking in New England and the other 
American states when it is realized that with- 
out good roads uniting farm with farm and 
village with village there can be neither con- 
tentment nor prosperity. 

In the present condition of the roads in 
this country at that very season of the year 
when farmers have some leisure from their 
work the farmers and their families are 
walled in by mud. Howcan there be any 
society when driving over the common roads 
is a difficult labor and walking almost an im- 
possibility? In the early spring and often 
in the autumn a trip from one farm to an- 
other, if only four or five miles away, is as 
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difficult an undertaking as a journey from 
New York to Philadelphia. It cannot be 
taken as a mere matter of course and without 
forethought, but must be arranged for and 
carefully planned. Under such conditions 
the farms in America are lonely places for 
young and aspiring men and women and they 
will not stay there if they can helpit. Mean- 
time the factory townsall over New England 
are offering employment of a certain kind, 
and the greedy cities seem able to take all 
whocome. By building good roads these 
neighborhoods can be bound more closely to- 
gether, and by their aid New England and 
the other older states would soon become, so 
far as the social condition was concerned, 
much like one large village. 

But even in the agricultural methods these 
farmers have not responded wisely to the 
changed conditions that were forced upon 
them by the land policy of the government 
and aggravated by the indisposition of the 
young people to endure the loneliness of farm 
life in an age when every nature craves so- 
ciety. They have continued to grow the old 
crops in the old way long after these ceased 
to be profitable. Ifa farmer does not make 
money but loses it in growing corn or oats or 
wheat or barley he is a very bad business man 
if hecontinues it. And that is exactly what 
these people have persisted in doing. It is 
true that the long New England winter of 
something like seven months does not en- 
able the farmers there to turn their attention 
to the growth of small fruits as may be done 
in New Jersey and Delaware, but there are 
other things that may be grown besides fruits 
and the staple cereals. Todo fancy farming 
with the aid of machinery is rather out of the 
question and has long been so on account of 
the scarcity of labor. But the high culture of 
small areas in which the hardy vegetables may 
be grown is something that any farmer may 
turn his attention to. I do not alludeto truck 
farming, where the green vegetables are grown 
that would spoil unless they were taken 
quickly to market, but to those hardy fruits 
of the earth, such as potatoes, onions, tur- 
nips, and other root crops, which may be 
grown, gathered, and disposed of without the 
necessity for quick transportation. The man 


who tried to cultivate in the old cereals one 
hundred acres with his own hands and found 
himself getting poorer every year because he 
could not compete with western prices, could 
take his ten most fertile acres and work such 
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an area thoroughly planting it with vege- 
tables. He would in all probability find that 
his receipts were larger than before and the 
operation much more satisfactory. The rest 
of his place he could use to grow what grain 
he needed for his own stock and for pasturage. 
Each year he could raise some colts or other 
cattle so as to utilize this pasture to the best 
advantage. New England horses once were 
famous for their hardiness and stamina and 
they still are in those sections where atten- 
tion is given to breeding and regard paid to 
the best strains of blood. 

The cultivators of the soil have had a hard 
time and are still suffering in those sections 
in which are theseso-called abandoned farms. 
As pointed out, many of these hardships have 
to a great extent been forced upon them but 
for the others they are themselves responsible. 
The bad roads may be remedied and the un_ 
profitable methods changed for other and bet- 
ter ones. That thiscan bedone is proved by 
the fact that there is not a neighborhood in 
New England in which there are not now 
prosperous farmers—farmers of the old Puri- 
tan stock. But they have kept abreast of the 
times and have remained prosperous despite 
the bad roads and the scarcity of labor. And 
then too we find that the Irish immigrant is 
coming in and thriving where some of theold- 
fashioned farmers have failed and moved off 
in disgust. It is true that we cannot expect 
and it is far from desirable for American farm- 
ers to adopt the mode of life of these immi- 
grants who at home were content to live in 
hovels so long as the landlords permitted 
them to stand, but it is alsotrue that these 
newcomers are practicing the very methods 
of tillage that the displaced natives refused 
to adopt. It seems a pity, an incredible 
pity, that native Americans cannot hold 
their own against any competitors in an 
equal field. 

‘Judge Charles C. Nott of the United States 
Court of Claims has recently written on this 
subject and takes quite a despondent view. 
He traces the causes that have led to the de- 
cline much as I have done and then says: 

“Yet the last act of the New England farmer 
is not unworthy of his sturdy and upright lin- 
eage. He faces the situation, and closes his ac- 
counts and pays his debts like a man ; it is the 
business which has become bankrupt, not he. 
When we remember how hard it is for any of us 
to give up an undertaking on which we have 
spent time and money, or to throw away a foolish 


























purchase, instead of storing it in the attic; and 
when we consider how the poor of this world 
cling to their poverty, how the peasants and 
crofters of other races obstinately hold fast to 
their small holdings, and divide and subdivide 
their insufficient farms only to entail intenser 
misery on their descendants, we must acknowl- 
edge that there is something grand in the farmer 
of these mountain towns, who, rising to the he- 
roic treatment of his case, turns away from the 
fields and fences upon which he has toiled 
through the better part of his life, and, by a de- 
cree as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, writes upon the closed door, ABAN- 
DONED.”’ 


What has been said of New England ap- 
plies in a less degree to New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania. 

Now let us turn to another field. We all 
know that in that very West that has assisted 
in the undoing of agricultural New England 
there is now a serious agricultural depression 
and a feeling of unrest that is expressing it- 
self in political agitation which has so far 
resulted in the promulgation of doctrines of 
most novelcharacter. Thecausesthat have led 
to this depression in the West are very easy 
to see and probably there is not a sufferer 
among all those who now wildly cry out for 
relief who does not see and understand these 
causes with absolute plainness. These causes 
are twofold—the land hunger which induced 
farmers to buy a larger acreage than they could 
pay for and the ‘‘boom’”’ mania that induced 
these men to believe that they could pay rates 
of interest however high. 

The Elizabethan English had this land 
hunger toan extraordinary degree. To their 
kinsmen who came to America it was trans- 
mitted in an even more intense form. A 
notable example of this was when so many 
Virginians at the end of the last century for- 
sook comfortable homes in the Old Dominion 
to brave every hardship and even death itself 
to secure abundant and fruitful lands in the 
wilds of Kentucky. This hunger has spread 
all over the farther West. A man who could 
buy and stock one hundred and sixty acres of 
land was not satisfied with so small a prop- 
erty. He must have more. A ‘‘boom’’ had 
started in his neighborhood. Property was go- 
ing up. Sohebuys aneighboring quarter sec- 
tion or two and mortgages his own place and 
the acquired places as well. Money is scarce 
as italwaysisin anew country. Rates of in- 
terest are high. But the rate of interest does 
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not bother him. Property is going up so fast, 
he feels sure that in a year or two he will be 
abletosell offa very small portion of his newly 
acquired property, raise the mortgage and 
still have twice as much property as he had 
before he indulged his appetite for land and 
was carried away by the ‘‘ boomer’s’’ fever. 
He has great, indeed absolute faith in a quick 
realization from what Henry George calls the 
‘*unearned increment.’’ 

But what is the result. To use the pictur- 
esque language of thesection of which we are 
writing, the ‘‘ boom peters out.’”” Meantime 
the interest has been rolling up steadily and 
rapidly. He cannot believe that the depres- 
sion in lands is more than temporary. He 
will not sell for less than he paid. But he 
must raise more money for the interest. So 
he mortgages whatever other property he 
can—his farm stock for instance. The boom 
does not revive, but the interest keeps on and 
each time he goes to the money lender he 
must pay a higher rate of interest. Then 
comes the collapse. Heloses everything and 
his farm in the western ‘sense is abandoned, 
that is, the purchaser puts a tenant upon it, 
and the dispossessed freeholder very likely 
himself becomes atenant farmer. Heand his 
kind have been undone by an inherent hun- 
ger for land and too great hopefulness in the 
near future. They have speculated just as 
the brokers and operators doin Wall Street 
and they have lost. Though they cry out 
ever so loudly there is nothing that can be 
done. The game has been played and the 
stakes are no longer on the table. A new 
deal will not help matters in the least. 

It is a pity that farmers in America cannot 
live in the idyllic fashion that the poets have 
sung and always remain free and independ- 
ent, unvexed by careand worry. But farm- 
ers are but business men after all and their 
lives must be controlled and their affairs reg- 
ulated by the same rules as those the mer- 
chant and the banker apply. After all only 
a very small percentage of the business men 
in the cities are successful in any large sense. 
They have worries more intense and pressing 
day by day than farmers ever experience ex- 
cept atthe supreme moments when they must 
decide whether to ‘‘ abandon ’’ their farms or 
not and I incline to the belief that on the 
whole the farmer’s lot is not an unhappy 
one, notwithstanding the fact that agriculture 
languishes in some sections and does not pay 
so well as it should in others. 





Cbristmas Day. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


OH ! blessed Day, which gives the eternal lie 


To self, and sense, and all the brute within; 
Oh! come to us amid this war of life; 


To hall and hovel, come; to all who toil 

In senate, shop, or study ; and to those 
Who, sundered by the wastes of half a world, 
Ill-warned, and sorely tempted, ever face 


Nature’s brute powers, and men unmanned to 
brutes— 


Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas 
Day ; 


Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem— 


The kneeling shepherds, and the Babe Divine ; 


And keep them men, indeed, fair Christmas 
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THE FAMILY AND DESCENDANTS OF COLUMBUS. 


BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


of Columbus are in doubt, and have 

been the subject of serious contro- 
versy for two centuries. But the strongest 
probabilities are in favor of Genoa as the 
place,and the year 1446 or 1447 as thedate. His 
pedigree and the movements of his family 
have been traced with remarkable patience by 
Henry Harrisse, the historian, who found in 
the notarial archives of Genoa a number of 
most interesting records of real estate trans- 
fers and other business transactions by his 
father, Domenico Columbus. There were four 
deeds recorded in 1473, 1484, and 1491, in 
which Domenico Columbus called himself a 
Genoese ; and in his own will, dated Febru- 
ary, 1498, Christopher Columbus says: ‘‘I 
was born in Genoa.” In a subsequent para- 
graph of the same document, referring to that 
city, he writes: ‘I came from there, and 
there was I born.’”? Some writers, however, 
argue that the republic, and not the city of 
Genoa was meant, which, if so, will admit to 
the controversy the claims of the several sub- 
urban towns in which it is possible that the 
family may have resided. 

The grandfather of Columbus lived at Ter- 
tarossa, a hamlet about twenty miles north- 
east of Genoa, and there his father was born. 
Sometime between 1430 and 1445 he moved to 
Quinto-al-Mere a little place on the coast, four 
miles east of Genoa. The house in which he 
dweltisstill standing in the Via dei Colombo, 
No.8, owned by Mr. Guiseppe Piaggio, and oc- 
cupied by several peasant families. Here Do- 
menico, the father of Christopher, was mar- 
ried to Susanna Fontanarossa, who came from 
Quezzi, and belonged to a race of weavers. 
About 1446 he moved into the city of Genoa, 
where he purchased a residence and that year 
qualified as a citizen. In 1471 Domenico 
went to Savona where his wife died, and 
about 1484 he returned to Genoa to reside 
with his daughter until his death at an ad- 
vanced age in 1499 or 1500. He lived to see 
the triumph and enjoy the fame of his son, 
and it is believed that Christopher visited him 
after the first voyage. 

While on the return from the discovery, in 
the midst ofa fearful gale, Columbus made a 
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vow to the Holy Virgin that if his life was 
spared he would visit a certain shrine at 
Siena, in the northern part of Italy, and leave 
a votive offering. Among the relics pre- 
served at this shrine to-day are a helmet and 
sword, and a portion of the vertebrae which 
Columbus is claimed to have left there when 
he went to pay this vow. It is possible that 
he visited his father at Genoa at this time, 
although there is no written evidence of the 
fact. 

In the little village of Cogoleto, about fif- 
teen miles from Genoa, an ancient structure 
is pointed out to tourists as the birthplace of 
Columbus, and bears the following preten- 
tious inscription : 

“‘Traveler, stop at this place. It was here 
that Columbus, the greatest man in the world, 
first saw the light ; here, in this humble house! 
There was one world ; this man spoke and there 
were two.” 

But there is no evidence that the great ad- 
miral was born or ever lived in this house, al- 
though his family may at one time have re- 
sided there. 

The father of Columbus followed the very 
respectable trade of wool comber, and acquired 
a little property through his wife Susanna. 
It is shown by the records, too, that he was 
at one time proprietor of a house of public 
entertainment, but the two occupations do 
not seem to have kept him out of debt, for he 
owed money to his neighbors, gave mort- 
gages on his property, and his sons assisted 
him to pay the interest. There is evidence, 
also, that during the winter of 1499-1500 the 
heirs of Corrado de Cuneo got judgment 
against Christopher and his brother Diego 
on account of the failure of their father 
to pay for certain lands in the town of Sa- 
vona, Inthe municipal archives there is a 
document witnessed by Christopher in 1472. 
On August 26, 1472, he endorsed a promis- 
sory note for his father, and on August 7, 
1473, just before his departure for Lisbon he 
signed a deed, relinquishing all claims to 
the house in Genoa sold on that date to the 
husband of his sister. ~ 

Within a few years the Marquis Marcello 
Staglieno, a learned antiquarian of Genoa, 
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has been able to identify a house in the Vico 
Dritto Ponticello, No. 37, as the one in which 
Domenico Columbus lived during the younger 
years of Christopher’s life and it is probable, 
although it is not certain, that he was born 
there. The discovery of the ownership of 
this house by Domenico Columbus was made 
by tracing back the title to the property, and 
by notarial documents in which it is set down 
as the place of his residence. Through the 
efforts of Cavalier Guiseppe Baldi, of Genoa, 
a fund of $6,300 was raised for the purchase 
of the property in June, 1887, and a tablet was 
placed over the door bearing words which in 
plain English are, ‘‘ No house better deserves 
an inscription. This is the paternal home of 
Christopher Columbus, where he passed his 
childhood and youth.’’ Mr. Harrisse sug- 
gests as an amendment ‘‘and perhaps was 
born.”’ 

There is another house in the Vico di Mul- 
cento, Genoa, which also bears an inscription 
denoting it as the birthplace of Columbus, but 
there is no evidence of the fact, or that his 
family ever lived there. 

Christopher Columbus was the eldest of 
five children. Giovanni died in 1591; Bian- 
chinettathe daughter married a cheesemonger 
named Barvarella in Genoa, and gave her 
father a home in hisoldage. Bartholomew 
went to Portugal some years before Christo- 
pher appeared there, and made his living by 
making and selling navigators’ charts. He 
visited England and France in the interest of 
his brother’s projects, and was closely identi- 
fied with his voyages and discoveries. He 
was afterwards made adelantado of Hispan- 
iola, and at the time of Christopher’s death is 
supposed to have been at Rome endeavoring 
to enlist the intercession of the pope in secur- 
ing the honors and rewards promised the ad- 
miral by the sovereigns of Spain. He diedin 
1514. The brother Giacomo, or Diego as he 
was better known, went to Spain in 1493, ac- 
companied Christopher on his second voyage, 
was placed in command of Isabella, the first 
colony established in the New World, and 
carried back to Spain the first cargo of slaves. 

It is generally believed although often de- 
nied, that Columbus spent some time during 
his boyhood at the University of Pavia, Italy, 
when he learned Latin, drawing, the princi- 
ples of geography, and some knowledge of 
astronomy. Las Casas, the most conscien- 
tious of his biographers, assents to this as a 
fact, notwithstanding the general impression 
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that Columbus began his seafaring life at the 
age of fourteen. Atany rate it is known that 
Columbus hada good knowledge of Latin, 
geography, and mathematics, and was a fair 
draftsman. The doctors of this university, 
which is still in existence, have erected a 
monument to commemorate the glory of its 
famous pupil, and when his alleged remains 
were discovered at Santo Domingo, the arch- 
bishop of that republic consecrated the me- 
morial by sending a pinch of the precious 
dust of the discoverer there, as he did to 
Genoa. 

Columbus was married at Lisbon about 
1473 or 1474, to Felipa Mofiis de Perestrello, 
the daughter of an Italian gentleman of some 
means, good connection, and much fame as 
a navigator, who was identified with the col- 
onization of the Madeira Islands, and was ap- 
pointed governor of them by Prince Henry of 
Portugal. Christopher went to Lisbon in 
1473 at the suggestion of his brother Barthol- 
omew, who was already established there, 
because the court of Portugal offered the 
greatest inducements to skilled navigators 
from all over Europe to join its fleets and par- 
ticipate in the enterprises which Prince Henry 
inaugurated. It is probable that he assisted 
Bartholomew in the map business until they 
both secured employment in the navy. We 
know that Bartholomew was with the expedi- 
tion that discovered the Cape of Good Hope, 
and we have Christopher’s own testimony 
that he made a voyage down the African 
coast. 

There is a romantic story in the life of Co- 
lumbus by Las Casas of his accidental en- 
counter with Felipa at mass in the chapel of 
the Convent of All Saints at Lisbon, and their 
love at first sight ; but whether this be true 
or not, it is evident that their courtship was 
briefand that immediately after their marriage 
they went to PortoSanto, Madeira, where the 
father of Sefiora Columbus left a small estate. 
Here while studying some maps and books 
that had belonged to his father in-law, itis sup- 
posed that Columbus first conceived the idea 
of seeking a passage to the Indies by sailing 
westward across the ‘‘Sea of Darkness”’ as 
the Atlantic was then called. Here, too, his 
son Diego was born in 1475. The family ap- 
pear to have returned soon after to Lisbon, 
where we find Columbus submitting his 
theories to the king, and corresponding with 
Toscanelli, the Florentine geographer, on the 
same subject. 
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There is no record of the death or burial of Fe- 
lipa. There is, however, an autograph letter 
of Columbus in the possession of the Duke of 
Veragua, his descendant, at Madrid, in which 
he says that when he departed from Portugal, 
probably in 1484, he left his ‘‘ wife and chil- 
dren’’—he writes in the plural—and never 
saw them again. That he took his little son 
to Spain with him, we know, and when he 
stopped at the monastery of La Rabida, near 
Palos, he was on his way to Huelva, where 
his wife had asister named Muliar, with whom 
he intended to leave Diego while he visited 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. But he 
never refers to his wife or his other children 
again, and the theory of the best authorities 
is that she, and any other children there may 
have been, must have died shortly after his 
departure. 

It is believed that Columbus left Lisbon to 
escape arrest for debt. According to his own 
statement he was indignant at the action of 
the king in secretly sending an expedition 
into the western sea to ascertain the truth of 
his theories; but there is a record of his 
application to Prince John II. of Portugal for 
a‘‘safe conduct’’ to visit Lisbon, to see his 
brother Bartholomew who had just returned 
from the expedition to the Cape of Good 
Hope. This document, which was issued on 
the 20th of March, 1488, guarantees him 
against arrest or detention on any criminal or 
civil charge during his stay in Portugal, and 
commands all magistrates to respect it. On 
meeting Bartholomew he sent him to London 
to lay his plans for a western voyage before 
King Henry VII. of England. 

After the death of his wife, and his arrival 
in Spain, about 1486, Columbus fell in love 
with Beatrix Enriquez, a woman of good fam- 
ily of Cordova. She was the mother of his 
son Fernando, and survived him, although 
nothing is known of her whereabouts during 
the time of his attendance at the court of 
Spain and while he was absent on his voyages. 
A great deal may be inferred, however, from 
a clause in his will, dated May 1gth, 1506, in 
which the admiral directs his son Diego ‘‘to 
take care of Beatrix Enriquez, mother of Don 
Fernando, my son ; to supply her with all 
that can enable her to live in an honorable 
manner, she being a person to whom I am 
under such grave obligations ; and to do this 
to relieve my conscience, because it weighs 
heavily upon my soul.” 

That the family of Beatrix found no fault 
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with her relations to Columbus is inferred 
from the fact that her brother commanded one 
of the ships during his third voyage. 

Fernando, the second son of Columbus, was 
born about 1488 at Cordova. We know 
nothing of his early life, but in 1502, when the 
admiral left for his fourth and last voyage, he 
was old enough to accompany the expedition. 
Subsequently he wasappointed a page atcourt 
where he appears to have received a good ed- 
ucation and acquired a literary taste. Asa 
member of the retinue of Charles V., and he 
appears to have been a favorite with that 
monarch, Fernando traveled extensively in 
western Europe, and not only learned much 
by observation, but became an ardent collector 
of books in all languages. Oviedo describes 
him as a person of sweet disposition, affable 
manners, and nobility of character. 

Although Columbus in his will gave the 
greater portion of his estates to Diego, his le- 
gitimate son, King Ferdinand awarded to 
Fernando a considerable amount of land in 
Santo Domingo, and Charles V. gave him a 
generous pension, so that his income was 
equal to more than $30,000 a year. There is 
no evidence that he ever married, or had chil- 
dren, for at his death, in 1539, he left all of 
his property, including a very large library, 
to his nephew Luis, son of Diego Columbus. 
This library was one of the most notable col- 
lections of books in Europe, and is said to 
have contained twenty thousand volumes, 
which were mostly obtained between 1510 and 
1537. Nearly every volume in the collection 
contained a memorandum giving the date and 
place of purchase, and affords a clueto the ex- 
tent and direction ofhis travels. That he was 
a studious reader is shown by the copious an- 
notations made upon the margins. 

Don Luis Columbus, who was in Santo Do- 
mingo at the time, appears to have cared 
nothing for the books, for heallowed them to 
pass into the control of the monks attached 
to the cathedral at Seville, and by royal com- 
mand certain valuable manuscripts were 
placed in the national archivesof Spain. Al- 
though Fernando left a legacy forthe care 
and increase of the library, the funds appear 
to have been diverted to other uses, and 
the precious volumes were neglected and 
kicked about until 1832, when it was found 
that the principal of the legacy had entirely 
disappeared, and two thirds of the books were 
missing. It was not until 1885, when Henry 
Harrisse, the American bibliopole, called 
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public attention to the outrage, that the 
Spanish government ordered the library re- 
paired and catalogued, and placed in proper 
shelter and custody at Seville. There is a 
catalogue of the original collection in the 
handwriting of the owner which shows that 
it was of inestimable value ; and it appears 
also that it contained a manuscript work on 
the New World by Fernando himself, but it 
has disappeared with many other priceless 
manuscripts and printed volumes. 

Fernando Columbus is the reputed author 
of a biography of his father which has been 
published in several languages. Spotorno, 
in the introduction to his collection of docu- 
ments concerning Columbus, asserts that 
this biography was taken to Genoa by Luis 
Columbus after the death of Fernando and 
placed in the hands of a friend who delivered 
it to Alfonso de Ullua, by whom it was trans- 
lated into Italian and published at Venice in 
1571. Several editions have since been 
printed in different languages; but Henry 
Harrisse has expended a great deal of labor in 
collecting evidence to show that Fernando 
did not write it. 

Washington Irving declared it to be ‘‘an 
invaluable document, entitled to great faith, 
and the corner stone of the history of the 
American Continent’’; John Fiske says 
that it ‘‘is of priceless value,’’ and other 
equally good authorities agree with them ; 
but Justin Winsor admits that there may be 
doubt of its genuineness,—enough to keep it 
‘‘constantly subject to critical caution.” 
The weak spot in the pedigree of the book is 
that there is no copy in the Spanish lan- 
guage, and none has ever been seen. Har- 
risse holds that the biography was written in 
1525 perhaps under the patronage of Fer- 
nando Columbus, by a man named Perez de 
Oliva; that it was transported to Italy, and 
half a century afterwards published as the 
work of the son of the admiral in order to 
give it a more authentic character and an in- 
creased sale. However, the inscription upon 
the tomb of Fernando Columbus credits him 
with the composition. 

The estates, titles, and dignities of Colum- 
bus were inherited by his son Diego, who 
was born at Lisbon or Madeira about 1475. 
On the 8thof May, 1492, when the admiral 
was about to sail on his first voyage, Queen 
Isabella made Diego a page to Don Juan, her 
son, the heir to the throne of Aragon and 
Castile, with a salary of 9,400 maravedis. On 
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the roth of February, 1496, after the death of 
the crown prince, he became a page to Is- 
abella, and although his father intended him 
for the priesthood, Diego remained in the 
retinue of the sovereigns, leading a useless 
and dissolute life. Columbushad a profound 
fondness for the boy, and wrote him long 
and affectionate letters while he was absent 
on his several voyages. Many of them have 
been preserved. But the frivolities of the 
court seem to have absorbed the attention of 
Diego, and we find his father frequently 
complaining of his lack of affection for and 
neglect of himself as well as his brother. 

In his will Columbus made Diego his sole 
heir, but imposed upon him many pious in- 
junctions and obligations. To most, if not 
all of them, he was totally indifferent. And, 
although while he was a courtier in the train 
of Ferdinand, he did little or nothing to se- 
cure his father’s rights or relieve his distress, 
within twelve days after the death of the ad- 
miral we find him importuning the king for 
the official recognition and pecuniary dues 
for which Columbus had so long and so per- 
sistently appealed, and to which he was en- 
titled by inheritance. Ferdinand permitted 
him to bring a suit against the crown, which 
was decided in favor of Diego, but it was not 
until after his marriage with Dojfia Maria de 
Toledo, a cousin of the king and a member of 
one of the most influential families at court, 
that the verdict was satisfied, and then only 
partially. Ferdinand awarded him an eighth 
of the royal revenues from Hispaniola, and 
made him governor of that province, butstill 
declined to make him viceroy of the Indies, 
although under the contract made between 
the sovereigns and Columbus in 1492, he and 
his heirs were to enjoy that rank and its 
authority forever. 

In May, 1509, three years after the death of 
his father, Diego sailed for Santo Domingo 
with his noble wife, his two uncles, Diego 
and Bartholomew Columbus, and the most 
influential and wealthy party of colonists 
that had started for the New World. Hisin- 
come at this time was very large, amounting 
to between fifty and sixty thousand dollars a 
year, and his wife had large properties of her 
own, which enabled them to maintain an es- 
tablishment such as had never been seen in 
America, and which, although it beguiled 
the weary and homesick colcnists, was the 
cause of continual jealousy and trouble. In- 
deed Diego was accused of an intention to set 
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up an independent government in Santo Do- 
mingo, and the apprehensions in Spain were 
so great that the king sent out a council, or 
audiencia, as it was called, with power to re- 
strain the young governor. He built a 
monstrous palace on the banks of the River 
Ozema, and the massiveness of its walls was 
accepted as an evidence of his ambition. The 
audiencia ordered a fortress constructed on 
the opposite side of the river and planted the 
largest guns in the colony behind its breast- 
works, so as to command the place and de- 
stroy itin case Diego attempted to carry out 
his plans. The walls of the palace still stand 
roofless, the most picturesque of the many 
ruins in the ancient city of Santo Domingo ; 
and one of the cannon that was placed to 
threaten them was secured for the collection 
of historical relics to be exhibited at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Don Diego proved a very incompetent ex- 
ecutive, and was compelled to make many 
journeys to Spain to explain and defend his 
official conduct. Heappears to have pros- 
pered financially, for there is evidence that in 
1520 he advanced Charles V. ten thousand 
golden ducats todefray the expenses of a visit 
to Flanders, and his generosity seems to have 
been reciprocated by the king, who imme- 
diately dismissed all charges against the 
governor and made him viceroy over all the 
Indies, a recognition Diego had been demand- 
ing for fourteen years. But additional rank 
and responsibilities only increased his 
troubles, and in the midst of an investigation 
that lasted more than two years, death ended 
his tempestuous career at Montalvan, Spain, 
in February, 1526. 

Diego was buried beside his father in the 
monastery of Las Cuevas, near Seville, and 
the remains of both were removed to the ca- 
thedral of Santo Domingo a few years later. 
It was his bones, instead of those of Christo- 
pher Columbus, the people of Santo Do- 
mingo claim, that were transported to Ha- 
vana in 1795. 

He left his widow with seven children, four 
daughters and three sons. Luis, the oldest 
son, was the heir to the dignities of the 
family. Dofia Maria demanded recognition 
as vice-queen of the Indies, and regent dur- 
ing the minority of Luis, but the honor was 
denied her, and she returned to Spain, where 
for fourteen years she pressed her claims 
upon the emperor, becoming so poor that she 
was compelled to sell her jewels, and then 
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was dependent upon the charity of Fernando, 
the half-brother of her husband. In 1540she 
had the remains of Christopher and Diego 
Columbus removed to Santo Domingo, where 
she lived until her death in 1549. 

Luis Columbus inherited all the vices of 
his father and they developed early in his 
life. During his minority Santo Domingo 
was governed by the council, and when he 
became of age he surrendered all his claims 
upon the crown of Spain for an annual pen- 
sion of ten thousand ducats, an estate 
twenty-five leagues square, and the fol- 
lowing group of titles: ‘‘Duke of Vera- 
gua (Honduras), Marquis of Jamaica, 
Grand Admiral of the Indies, Mayor 
Adelantado of the other colonies, and a 
Grandee of Spain of the first class.” He 
then returned with his mother to Santo Do- 
mingo as captain general, with an audiencia 
to guide his official acts, and spent some 
time in Honduras; but he never attempted 
to exercise the duties of his office, and in 1556 
was deprived of several of his titles and had 
his pension cut down to seven thousand duc- 
ats. His life was scandalous, and in 1558 he 
was arrested for having three wives. He 
was convicted, spent five years in prison, and 
was then banished to Africa, where he died 
in 1572. 

Luis left several families of illegitimate 
children, but the courts decided that the 
daughters of his first wife were his lawful 
heirs. Oneof them was a nun; the other, 
Felipa, claimed the pension, titles, and es- 
tates, but her claims were contested by 
Diego II., ason of her uncle Cristoval. Be- 
fore the courts could adjudicate their claims, 
the cousins settled the dispute by marriage. 
They shared the honors but a few years how- 
ever, and died childless, so that the maleline 
of Columbus became extinct seventy years 
after his death. 

Then followed a famous lawsuit which 
lasted a third of a century and involved eight 
contestants, including the descendants of 
Bartholomew Columbus, the brother of Chris- 
topher; and those of his father’s brother. 
Among the other claimants was Francesca, 
the oldest daughter of Diego I., to whose 
family the estates and titles were awarded 
five generations later ; but the courts decided 
in favor of Alvaro de Portugal, Count of 
Gelves, a son of Isabella, the sister of Luis. 
He died, however, before the termination of 
the suit, and his heir, Jorge Alberto, died 
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also, so that the younger son, Nufio de Por- 
tugal, inherited the honors and became Duke 
of Veragua. From him the title descended 
to his son Alvaro Jacinto, then to his grand- 
son Pedro Nufio, next to Pedro Manuel, and 
finally to Pedro Nufio, who died in 1733, and 
the male line of descent again became ex- 
tinct. Then occurred another long and nota- 
ble contest in the courts, which in 1790 
reversed the decree of 1664, and the titles re- 
turned again to the family of Diego I., and 
the great-great-grandson of Francesca, his 
elder sister, was declared duke of Veragua. 

In the existing family the blood of Colum- 
bus mingles with that of the Basques, the 
hardiest race in Spain, from a province that 
has produced the best stock in the kingdom, 
and is gifted with enterprise, industry, and 
genius. 

That the heirs of Columbus were extremely 
jealous of the privileges and titles they 
claimed, and tenaciously clung to the rights 
therein set forth, is shown in many ways 
and on every occasion. In his last will and 
testament, dated at Santo Domingo City in 
1523, Diego Columbus writes : 

**I, Diego Colon, Viceroy, Admiral, and Gov- 
ernor Perpetual ofthese Indies and ¢erva firma, 
discovered and to be discovered, of the ocean 
sea; legitimate son of Don Cristébal Colon, first 
Viceroy and Admiral and Governor Perpetual of 
these said Indies and /erra firma; and of Dofia 
Felipa Muiies, his lawful wife, defunct and now 
inthe keeping of God; being in this city of 
Santo Domingo, of this island of Hispaniola, in 
my own house, sane, and in my right mind,” etc. 


Later still, in 1544, the testament of his 
son, Diego II., reads : 

**I, Don Diego Colon, son of the illustrious 
Sefior, Don Diego Colon,Chief Admiral, Viceroy 
and Governor that was, of the Indies and of the 
ocean sea, defunct and now in glory ; and of the 
illustrious Lady Vice-reina, Dofia Maria de 
Toledo, his wife and my mother,’ etc. 


And still later the testament of the vice- 
queen herself, dated 1548, reads : 

‘In dei nomine, Amen. I, Dofia Maria de 
Toledo, Vice-queen of the Indies, widow of the 
Admiral Don Diego Colon, who is now in glory, 
Viceroy and Governor Perpetual of the said 
Indies, legitimate daughter of the Commander of 
Leon, Don Fernando Toledo,”’ etc. 


The living descendant (1892) and the pos- 
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sessor of the rights and titles of the discov- 
erer of America, is Don Cristébal Colon dela 
Cerda, Dfique de Veragua, Marqués dela 
Jamaica, Almirante, Adelantado Mayor de las 
Indies, grandee of Spain of the first class and 
senator for life in his own right. 

A friend of the duke of Veragua furnishes 
the following sketch of his character and 
career : 

‘* He is a person of the most highly finished 
education, by nature distinguished, of re- 
fined and agreeable manner, of recognized 
talent and extensive knowledge, of liberal 
ideas, and of independent character. 

‘‘Heis one of the most democratic and 
hard working of the nobility, very learned in 
agriculture and stock raising, having suc- 
ceeded in making his stock farm of fighting 
bulls the firstin Spain. He is beloved by all 
the social classes, popular by his tastes and 
by his simplicity. 

‘He took no notable part in politics until 
after the revolution of September, 1868, and 
then joined the radical party whose chief was 
Don Manuel Ruiz Zorrilla. At this time he 
was elected deputy in the Cortes for the dis- 
trict of Arévalo, twice in succession, and 
afterwards was vice president of the House of 
Deputies. When Don Alfonso XII. was pro- 
claimed king, he was elected deputy for 
Puerto Rico, and after the promulgation of 
the Constitution which to-day rules in Spain, 
he took his seat in the Senate as a senator in 
his own right, by reason of his being grandee 
of Spain of the first class, according to Arti- 
cle 21 of said Constitution. In the Senate 
although without ceasing to be a Monarch- 
ist, he always voted with the Liberal Oppo- 
sition ; but remaining free from all political 
engagements, and preserving his liberty of 
action. On the dissolution of the Radical 
party, he recognized as chief Don Préxedes 
Matéo Sagasta, and under his presidency ac- 
cepted the portfolio of the ministry of public 
works, an office which he filled satisfactorily 
from January to July, 1890. 

He has a son who was born in 1878, and 
will succeed to his titles and estates. 

The family reside in a beautiful palace on 
the Calle de Matéo, Madrid, and possess a 
library and art collection that are famous all 
over Europe. Within the library are a num- 
ber of original manuscripts of Columbus, and 
many other precious relics. 























From a relief by Luca della Robbia, 


CHRISTMAS IN 


BY CLARENCE COOK. 


F it would sound like a paradox to say 
| that art invented Christmas, it may at 
least be allowed that art has done a 
good deal toward keeping it alive. Art has 
tapestried the walls of churches, and hung 
their altars, and carved their pulpits and 
their shrines with the lovely story of the 
birth of Jesus ; while all the minor arts have 
joined to swell the chorus of praise that has 
gone on increasing to our own time in spite 
of the objections of incredulity and the reli- 
gious contentions that have at times threat- 
ened to turn the Natal Hymn of Peace intoa 
Tocsin of War. The celebration of Christ- 
mas has now become almost universal in 
Europe and America ; even in New England, 
where in the childhood of men not yet enti- 
tled to be called venerable, Christmas—if not 
wholly neglected in favor of New Year’s Day— 
was only moderately honored, it is now the 
favorite festival of the year, and its coming 
is warmly welcomed by everybody ; its only 
rival in the affections of the people being the 
home-festival of Thanksgiving. 
F-Dec, 


The Annunciat’on, 





ART. 


In the beginning of Christian art, the story 
of the birth of Jesus took its subordinate 
place as merely one portion of the painted or 
sculptured story of the main incidents of His 
life. The subjects suitable for representation 
were early selected by the Church, and were 
treated by the artists intrusted with the dec- 
oration of her walls and altars in thestrictest 
conformity with the rules laid down, not only 
for the general design, but for all its details. 
These rules as formulated by the Greek 
Church,and for a long time acknowledged by 
the Latin, are to be found in a book, ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Iconography,’’ translated from the 
Greek into French by M. Didron, and, later, 
put into English, and published in Bohn’s 
library. The canon applies, not merely to 
the life of Christ as told in the Gospels, but 
covers the whole story contained in the Old 
Testament, so far as, from the theologic 
point of view, it leads up to that life, and 
prepares the way for it; and, in addition, it 
dictates the representation of all the person- 
ages and actors in the great drama, from Gen- 
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esis tothe Apocalypse, with much besides that 
Legend and Theology have supplied to en- 
rich the theme. Angels and Archangels, 
Cherubim and Seraphim, Thrones, Domina- 
tions and Powers, the Sibyls and their mystic 
utterances, the Doctors and Saints of the 
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whose use consequently no printed books 
were supplied. Commonplace artists, men 
of routine little above the rank of house. 
painters, willingly adhered to the patterns 
set them ; they had nothing of their own in- 
vention or imagination to contribute. But 





The Nativity. 


From a fresco by Giotto. 


Greek Church—the painter called on todepict 
these could not fail to depict them rightly for 
want of information ; but on the other hand, 
he was in great measure restricted in the 
power to modify the representation by his 
own taste or imagination. It thus came to 
pass that certain features in the pictorial 
conception of each incident in the story be- 
came fixed in the popular mind : 


** Set in a note-book, learn’d and conn’d by rote,” 


and any departure from the order agreed 
upon was for a long time unwelcome. It 
was only by degrees that this settled order 
was disturbed and finally broken up. This 
came about by the intrusion of the individu- 
alities of different artists, and of ideas foreign 
to the strictly historic interpretation of the 
narrative as prescribed by the canon. At 
first the stories were told in a plain straight- 
forward way, as suited to the understanding 
of untutored people and children. The 
painted walls were in fact the sacred primers 
of the populace who could not read, and for 


as soon as a man came along who had some- 
thing of his own to say, a poet who looked 
upon the story given him to paint as a 
theme for enrichment and the embroidery of 
fancy, the door was opened for escape from 
the trammels of pedagogy, and art entered 
upon a new way. 

Giotto was suchaman. But it was not to 
be expected that he or any one man could 
make a complete revolution in the field of 
art as he found it. He was an Italian, and 
though he was not the only one of his coun- 
trymen who had taken up the trade of paint- 
ing, yet their teachers were Byzantine Greeks, 
and Greek painting was the fashion, and 
those artists who had nothing in themselves, 
who had no feeling of their business, would 
remain Greeks still, though born Italians, just 
as to-day not one American artist in five 
hundred has the native power to escape in 
feeling or in execution from the shackles of 
the foreign art in which he has been trained 
and to put into his work a little salt of 
Americanism. 
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Giotto confined himself, as he was no 
doubt obliged to do, in the general orvdon- 
nance of his pictures, to the accepted and 
prescribed rules : it was in the details that he 
allowed his personality to play freely. 
He was not content with merely telling 
his story however clearly; he had 
the poet’s creative impulse that made 
him delight in seeing men and women 
live and move and have a being 
under his hands. He was grievously ham- 
pered by his want of technical skill, by the 
entire absence of models and examples, and 
of the inspiration and suggestion that come 
from the companionship of others seeking 
the same goal. It is a great drawback in our 
pursuit of any aim not to have before us the 
incitement of some one who knows more 
than ourselves. No one in Italy, no one in 





success. ‘‘ How to see,’’ ‘‘ How to observe,’’ 
are an art by themselves ; in this field Giotto 
was a pioneer, and he shows all the defects as 
well as all the merits of a pioneer. 

His picture of the ‘‘ Nativity’’ isone in the 
series of the Life of Christ that covers the 
walls of the little chapel of the Arena in 
Padua. The building architecturally is a 
very plain and unadorned structure both 
within and without, and within owes all its 
attractiveness to the frescoes of Giotto 
that cover every foot of wall space from 
top to bottom both on the sides and at 
the ends. The lower part of the 
walls—the dado as it may be called—is 
painted in imitation, or rather in sugges- 
tion, of architecture, with niches for painted 
statues of the Virtues and Vices. The reader 
may be reminded that the lower part of the 


The Nativity. 


From a fresco by Bernardino Luini. 


the world of Europe, at least, painted better 
than Giotto; nothing of the least im- 
portance remained, above ground, of 
antique painting, and study from the life 
was beset with many difficulties; too 
many for him to overcome with full 


wall of the Camera della Segnatura in the 
Vatican was painted in a similar manner by 
Raphaei ; the Italians were fond of these im- 
itations ; the real thing was not always to be 
afforded, but I think they enjoyed the thing 
for its own sake ; they took pleasure in their 
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own cleverness. The series of frescoes in the 
Arena chapel begins with the story of the 
Virgin Mary’s parents, Anna and Joachim, 
and ends with the Ascension of Christ. With 
the assistance of the priests of the chapel, 
even the most ignorant visitor there could 
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The ‘‘ Nativity’’ of Giotto in this series of 
the Arena chapel may be compared with the 
same subject sculptured on the pulpit in the 
Baptistery of Pisa by Niccolo of Pisa. In his 
conception of the subject by Giotto we find 
the same homely, tender, domestic feeling 


The Nativity. 


From a relief by Niccolo Pisano. 


thus follow the dramatic story from be- 
ginning to end, and certainly, all prejudices 
apart, a story more complete in plan or more 
varied and interesting in its details would be 
hard to find. We suffer from our familiarity 
with it, many of us suffer from the way it 
has been taught us; we find it hard, if it be 
not impossible, to follow it with the feeling 
of those to whom it was a new story. It is 
not at all uncommon to find, in these early 
Italian pictures, the eyes of Judas and of 
the scourgers of Jesus, as well as those of 
Pilate, scratched out, or their faces disfigured 
by the hands of the common people in their 
zeal for their Master. There was a harmony 
between the simple-hearted painting of the 
early time and the simple-hearted belief of 
those to whom the painted wall was their 
painted Bible. 





that pervades the whole series and which is 
the distinctive mark of difference between the 
Italian’s treatment of the theme and that of 
his Greek or Byzantine teachers and prede- 
cessors. Even Cimabue’s Madonna of Santa 
Maria Novella, though Cimabue, like Giotto, 
was an Italian, is yet to all intents and pur- 
poses a Greek Madonna, a throned goddess, 
the Queen of Heaven, for Cimabue never fully 
emancipated himself from his Greek teachers 
But Giotto’s Virgin is an Italian woman and 
a peasant at that, and as she turns herself on 
her humble bed, protected from the night by 
only acrazy shed, and with a mother’s ten- 
derness soothes the swaddled infant at her 
side, we may believe that in his life asa 
shepherd lad he had seen just such a womau 
perhaps his own mother, as we, even, might 
see such a one to-day among the peasants 
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of the hills that surround Florence. The 
childish drawing of the rocks and trees, of 
the sheep, of the human figure, must not 
blind us here, nor in any of these pictures, to 
the essential truth of action and expression 
and to the clearness of the story-telling. 
Those who recall the story told by Vasari of 
the discovery of Giotto by Cimabue, who 
found his future pupil drawing on a smooth, 
clean piece of rock, with a stone slightly 
pointed, one of his sheep as it fed beside him, 
may smile to see how little skill he had in 
drawing sheep long after he had become a 
famous artist. But for all their bad drawing 
they are sheep,and neither Rosa Bonheur nor 
Charles Jacque could better express their es- 
sential character. 

When we turn from Giotto’s picture to the 
subjects of the ‘‘ Nativity ’’ and the ‘‘ Adora- 
tion of the Kings” from the pulpit in the 
Baptistery of Pisa by Niccolo of Pisa we see 
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seventy-one years before Giotto, and who 
died at the age of seventy-three when Giotto 
was two years old. Weare told that he re- 
ceived his first impulse to sculpture from the 
sight of certain Greek, not Byzantine, sar- 
cophagi brought to his native city as spoils 
by the Pisan armaments. Among these was 
‘‘one in particular on which the chase of Melea- 
ger and the Calydonian boar was cut with 
great truth and beauty: it surpassed all the 
others, the nude as well as the draped figures 
being perfect in design and executed with 
great skill. Niccolo was attracted by the ex- 
cellence of this work in which he greatly de- 
lighted, and which he studied diligently.” 
Now it is certainly interesting to observe that 
the slabs which make up the sides of the two 
famous pulpits—this one by Niccoloin the 
Baptistery of the Cathedral of Pisa, and the 
other in the Cathedral of Siena by Niccolo’s 
son Giovanni—closely resemble the sculp- 








Adoration of ihe Kings. 


From a relief by Niccolo Pisano, 


that while the sculptor has followed as liter- 
ally as the painter the directions of the Church 
yet he has given to his Virgin an altogether 
different attitude and expression. Niccolo 
Pisano, Niccolo of Pisa, was a sculptor born 


tured slabs of which the antique sarcophagi 
furnish so many examples, not merely in 
their shape, but in the crowded character of 
their design. And as the Italians of that 
time were all the time working up the frag- 


The Holy Night. 


From a fresco by Correggio 























ments of antique sculpture constantly un- 
earthed in their excavations for the founda- 
tions of new buildings, not only in the decora- 
tions of these buildings but into altar-fronts, 
tombs, and other objects, we might fancy, be- 
fore closely examining them and discovering 
the subjects of their carvings that these 
famous pulpits of Pisa and Siena—octagonal 
boxes standing on pillars—were utilizations 
of the front slabs of antique sarcophagi. This 
is not the place to analyze the nature of Nic- 
colo’s design : the curious mixture of eastern 
sumptuousness in the forms, the attitudes, 
the costume of the chief personages, and the 
simple-hearted attempt to graft all this on a 
representation of the birth of the Son of Man 
who had not whereto lay His head. Here the 
Virgin is no longer a peasant mother in lowly 
garb and dejected attitude. She isa Queen 
of the Earth as well as of Heaven and wears 
the diadem that suits with her imperial state. 

This double interpretation is explained by 
the fact that there early grew up in art as in 
the sentiment of the time—the art, here, as al- 
ways, expressing the sentiment of the time 
for which it worked—a double way of looking 
at the story of Christ : a naturalistic way and 
a mystical way. Sometimes the events were 
narrated, with the brush or with the chisel, 
as nearly as the artist could conceive them in 
their actuality and then, in the story of the 
Nativity, for example, we shall find the 
mother and her child in a poor shed or ruined 
stable, sometimes with the Star of Bethlehem 
seen sparkling through a rent in theroof ; the 
child lying in the manger or on the ground 
on a bed of straw, with the ox and the ass 
looking in upon Him from their more com- 
fortable stalls ; His mother kneeling by His 
side in adoration, or in solicitude, and His 
foster father Joseph either sharing her watch- 
fulness, or uniting with her in adoration, or 
sallying out on some errand for her needs, or 
else comfortably sleeping in acorner. Some- 
times, to save the room needed for a separate 
picture, the shepherds are seen, both outside 
the stable on the hillside, astonished by 
the vision of the angels as they watch their 
flocks, and again entering the stable and 
looking with mingled awe and curiosity upon 
the young child and His mother. But, in all 
the pictures of this class, the sense of reality, 
at least attempted, is made apparent : the art- 
ist is plainly bent on recording the scene as 
it actually happened. But in another vein 
are the pictures that treat the story as one 
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that had an esoteric, a mystical meaning : 
where the stable is either a ruined temple of 
the pagan world or else a shed set up in the 
ruins of such a temple; where the straw of 
the child’s bed is laid upon some richly carved 
stone that was once the corner stone of a 
fallen pagan temple, or is the corner stone of a 
new temple just now building whose altars 
shall be consecrated to His worship who now 
lies neglected in her shadow. We have 
seen how in the early times of painting in 
Italy, the realistic mode of treating this 
subject—or all the subjects, both of the 
Old Testament and the New—naturally 
prevailed, because the sole object of the rep- 
resentation was to instruct the people in 
the facts. Even the early sculptors had no 
other intention, only the models of Niccolo 
and Giovanni Pisano controlled their style 
and their form, while it allowed them to keep 
reasonably close to the facts. We must ac- 
quit the Pisani of any mystical or allegorizing 
tendency : that had not as yet become the 
fashion of the time. 

But in the late fourteenth and in the fif- 
teenth centuries the mystical and allegorizing 
tendencies were in full flower, and we find 
few pictures of the birth and childhood of 
Jesus that attempt to represent these events 
as they might be supposed to have actually 
taken place. There is almost invariably some 
mixture of imagination or fancy. The very 
subject of the Adoration of the Child by His 
Mother was invented, and is often made as it 
were one with the Nativity; the mother 
adores her child as she sees it for the first 
time. Thus in the picture by Bernardino 
Luini in the church at Saronno we have a 
purely formal composition without any at- 
tempt at realism either in the attitudes of the 
Virgin and Joseph or in the scene itself. Art 
had now emancipated itself entirely from the 
bonds of the Church, and artists whether as 
individuals or grouped in ‘‘schools,” ex- 
pressed themselves according to their own 
tastes, or to suit the fashion of the time. 
This was largely owing to the fact that art- 
ists were no longer exclusively employed by 
the church : the taste of the newly enriched 
princes, dukes, and counts demanded that 
their palaces and chapels should be made 
beautiful by the same arts that had hitherto 
been devoted to sacred uses. One of the 
most enjoyable examples that has come down 
to us of this private employment is the 
painting by Benozzo Gozzoli of the chapel in 
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the Riccardi Palace in Florence where the 
whole room may be said to be devoted to the 
glorification of the twin subjects of the Na- 
tivity and the Visit of the Wise Men, or the 
Three Kings. The entire wall of the body 
of the chapel is painted with the procession 
of the kings with the long retinue of their 
knights and squires ; on the pier that divides 
the chapel from the choir are painted shep- 
herds and herdsmen with their flocks ; and on 
the side walls of the choir are ranged angels 
kneeling or standing, and singing the Gloria 
in E-xcelsis as they adore the young child and 
His mother in the altar-piece painted by 
Filippo Lippi, now in the Uffizi Gallery. 
Apart from the angels in the choir, this 
painting of Gozzoli is entirely wanting in re- 
ligious feeling or suggestion and might as 
well have been made for a hunting-lodge as 
for achapel. It is perhaps the most com- 
plete illustration that could be given of the 
divorce between religion and the art of paint- 
ing. The picturesque landscape with its 
castles and towers seen among the trees, the 
huntsmen with their dogs and squires chasing 
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the deer along the plain ; the rich procession 
in the foreground, its array of stately dresses, 
its men at arms, its hawks and hounds, 
hunting-leopards, and tame monkeys; allthis 
makes an amusing and interesting tableau, 
and a valuable record of contemporary man- 
ners. It may be noted herein passing that in 
the Roman school during the sixteenth cen- 
tury the taste for elaborated landscape back- 
grounds declined, in consequence of the 
preponderance of plastic characteristics in 
the masterpieces of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, although Raphael used them very 
skillfully in some of the most beautiful of 
his Holy Families. 

Correggio’s famous ‘‘ Holy Night,” long 
one of the chief glories of the Royal Gallery 
at Dresden, is another departure from the 
strictly conventional treatment of the subject, 
but where nothing has as yet been sacrificed 
to mysticism or allegory : the sentiment is as 
simple, unaffected, and direct as that of Giotto 
himself. At the same time the dependence 
of the artist is not soconfidently placed on the 
merely human facts of the situation as in the 


The Nativity. 


From a painting by H. LeRolle 
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work of the older artist. The child is re- 
ceiving the homage of the shepherds who 
have hastened to the spot, and of sundry 
beautiful angels. As is well-known the 
fame of the picture is largely based on the 


A book called ‘‘ The Apocryphal Gospel of 
the Infancy,’’ published in London in 1820, 
thus relates the legend which gave rise tothe 
belief in this phenomena: ‘‘ At that time 
the sun was very near going down. But 





From a painting by Carl Muller. 


miraculous lighting of the group by the glow 
that steals from the face and body of the Di- 
vine Child irradiating with wonderful charms 
the blessed mother, and falling with dazzling 
splendor on the forms of the shepherds, men 
and women, whose features betray their un- 
affected amazement. The curiosity excited 
by this device and by its remarkable success 
is apt to distract the attention of the casual 
spectator from the mother’s loving face and 
the beauty of the child. 





The Holy Family. 


Joseph hastened away and on the road he 
met an old Hebrew woman who was of Jeru- 
salem. He said to her, ‘Pray come hither, 
good woman, and go into that cave and you 
will see there a woman who needs your 
help.’ It was after sunset when the old 
woman, and Joseph with her, reached the 
cave ; and they both went intoit. And be- 
hold, it was filled with lights greater than 
the light of lamps and candles, and greater 
than the light of the sun itself! The infant 
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was wrapped up in swaddling clothes ; and 
his mother Mary was holding him to her 
breast.’’ 

Among modern painters the pictures of the 
‘** Nativity ’’ by Lerolle and Bouguereau are 
excellent examples of the naturalistic treat- 
ment: in Bouguereau a purely conventional 
composition managed with his usual skill 
in drawing and with his usual want of 
anything imaginative or poetical, the whole 
seen andcomprehended at a glance ; in Lerolle 
areminiscenceof Correggio with a larger field 
for the display of the effect sought after, and 
with perhaps more truth to nature, a less art- 
ificial grace in the character and actions of 
the group of shepherds. 
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Lastly we have Carl Miiller’s well-known 
‘‘Holy Family’’ made so familiar by engrav- 
ing, but which is here reproduced as an exam- 
ple of the mystic and sentimental treatment of 
the theme in our own day. It is one of the 
fruits of the admiration of the artists that pre- 
ceded Raphael or were contemporaneous with 
his early youth, which sprang up in Germany 
afew years ago under the leadership of Over- 
beck but is now out of favor, and almost for- 
gotten. Compared even with the morbid ex- 
altation of Botticelli’s pictures of a similar 
theme there is something sickly and weak in 
Miiller’s rendering—a sentimentality not in 
keeping with the healthier and more robust 
feeling of our own day. 





Group of Angels. 


From a fresco by B. Gozzoli, 























THE TOKEN OF THE ROSE. 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


She caliph sat in council and there came 
A messenger before the gate who prayed 

An audience and thereupon the king 

Bade him appear. 


The herald bowed him down 
Crying, ‘‘ Allah il Allah. Thou, O king, 
Art mighty in thy victories and reign. 
Thy fame has reached thy brother caliph’s ears, 
Mustapha, who is mighty as thou art— 
And he has sent me, saying, ‘Seek the king 
And ask of him one word. Great is his might, 
Steadfast in friendship, and in war as true, 
Ask thou of him one word and what he says 
Will be inviolate as war or peace. 
Trusting his honor so I bid him choose, 
And what he chooseth is and so will be’— 
Thus spake my master, Mustapha.”’ 


Alone 
Within his garden walked the king. The birds 
Sang merrily. The wind played thro’ the leaves 
And bore the flowers’ perfumes far and wide, 
As walked the caliph all absorbed in prayer. 
‘‘Allah,”’ he prayed, ‘‘ make me to clearly see 
The right of this. Let not a coward’s peace 
Hold me my throne, nor let a tyrant’s word 
Bring desolation to a fruitful land. 
Send me some sign.”’ 


And softly praying thus 
He plucked his good sword from its jeweled sheath, 
A blade so sharp that as he drew it forth 
It lopped a rosebud from the parent stem 
With scarce a shock. 


The tender rosebud fell 
Upon the garden walk before the king, 
Who picked it up and sighed, while loving tears 
Shone as the dew. 


‘** And this is war,’’ mused he, 
‘* That when the sword is drawn the innocent 
Must suffer first and be the first to fall.”’ 


Then dropped the sword upon the garden path, 
And turning in his steps the caliph sped 

Back to the council chamber and he spake 
Unto the messenger the one word ‘‘ Peace.’’ 


And while the people greeted his glad word 
They noted that he held within his hand 

A rose half-blown, while at his side no sword 
Hung in the jeweled sheath. 
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Costumes of Korean Girls. 


VILLAGE SCENES IN KOREA. 


BY ALETHE LOWBER CRAIG. 


OREAN houses have walls of mud 
kK hardened like plaster. They have 
one story only, and are so low that 

the heads of the men walking in the 

streets reach almost to the roofs, which are 
thatched on peasant houses, and tiled in a 
quaint, crumpled way on those of the man- 
darins, or upper classes. Those in which 
the poorest peasants live,—or exist,—con- 
sist of two rooms. One is simply the ground 
roofed over. The other has a raised floor of 
brick and is literally an oven. The fire is 
under it in a sort of furnace called a khang, 
heating the floor, upon which all the family 
huddle at night, a wadded quilt serving as 
bed. The man of the house takes many day- 
time rests there, while the wife waddles and 
potters about the larger inclosure, cooking 
over a charcoal brazier strange little cuts of 


meat, and vegetables shred into long, thin 
strips ; washing the brass pans and bowls in 
which their food is always cooked and served; 
or, though she rarely makes that exertion, 
picking out of the muda little child repul- 
sively incrusted with dirt. 

In the small country villages that cluster 
at the foot of the hills, most of the houses 
have ‘‘compounds,’’ grounds more or less 
extensive, and these are bounded by a wall 
nearly as high as the house and, like it, 
thatched or tiled, according to the rank of 
the occupant. A compound may contain 
several buildings, all built on the same plan 
as far as the sleeping oven is concerned, but, 
as the owner ascends in the social scale, the 
roomsare larger and more of them have 
floors. 

The streets are narrow, unpaved. strewn 
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and bordered with garbage, every house with 
front wide open, the interior exposed and not 
much cleaner than the streets. Privacy and 
cleanliness do not enter at all into the village 
peasant’s scheme of existence. However, he 
is amiable, kind to wife, children, and beasts, 
hospitable to strangers in acts and manner, 
and although he is lazy he is majestically so, 
with an air of soaring far above all trammels 
of decency and order. He lives in no more 
dirt than the Chinese and in more comfort, 
in that he has warmth and better food. 

In the small villages there are no theaters, 
but there are open-air amusements that pre- 
vail by seasons. In the early springtime 
archery engrosses the male population. Tar- 
gets are placed upon the hillsides, and the 
shooting is done from some slight natural 
elevation across the little intervening valley 
ata distance of two or three hundred yards. 
The bows and arrows are large and strong, 
and the Korean Robin Hoods are very skill- 
ful. The crowds of admiring bystanders 
give enthusiastic applause to successful 
shots and many sums of copper coin change 
hands in wagers. 

A less exciting but prettier pleasure is kite 
flying. The season for it is limited, but 
while it lasts curious things are floating in 
the air; birds of brilliant plumage; fishes 
large and small; Japanese, Chinese, and 
Korean flags ; and once I saw a hideous cen- 
tipede many yards in length wriggling 
against the background of bright blue sky. 

During several months we lived near a 
large Korean village. In spite of its 
squalor we were attracted again and again by 
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its shifting scenes. We liked to linger 
among the little shops and have pantomime 
conversations with the queer inhabitants. 
At first the large wolfish dogs, which are as 
numerous as the dogs of Constantinople, 
looked fierce and dangerous, but we soon 
learned that, like their masters, they were 
really less horrid than they seemed. They 
roam at will, in and out of any hut, owned 
by nobody, but members of any family. 

One particularly enjoys passing through 
the market, which is an open square on the 
edge of the town. Large, round, shallow 
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Peasant Compound. 


baskets of rice are upon the ground for in- 
spection and sale; there are vendors of veg- 
etables, bamboo shoots, and a sort of turnip 
having the first rank in the native taste; 
pheasants in their beautiful feathers hang 
about the stalls as common as chickens in an 
American market, and as reasonable in 
price ; yet the opinion of George the Fourth, 
that ‘‘if pheasants were as cheap as chickens, 
and chickens as expensive as pheasants, no 
one would care to eat pheasants,’’ would not 
be applicable in Korea, for they are always in 
demand there. 

Scattered over the market-place are rude 
booths, rather pretty in effect, the corner 
posts festooned with bits of grace and color. 
There are rice ladles hanging in groups, 
dipperlike, ingenious little baskets, unlike 
any other basket in the world. They are 
somewhat rough and coarse, and intended 
only for ladling rice, but they have a quaint, 
crude grace and are so very inexpensive we 
often took some away with us, thinking of 
friends at home who would loop them over a 
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hook in the drawing-room wall to receive the 
accumulating photographs which one likes 
to dispose of as respectfully and prettily as 
possible. Two or three of them we could 
purchase at native rates, but if we asked for 
several the price was raised. An objection 
to selling anything in large quantities is one 
of the unique business traits of the Koreans ; 
their wholesale prices are much greater than 
retail prices. They seem to fear that their 
stock will be exhausted and that they may 
have to exert or hurry themselves to replen- 
ish it. 

Children’s shoes hang in gaudy clusters on 
every shop front. They are made of paper 
cords, red, yellow, and white combined, 
twisted into a sandal slipper. They wear 
very well, although sole and upper are of the 
one material and weave. The men and 
women wear similar shoes, but white in 
color. 

Korean peasant men dress entirely in white 
cotton, even in midwinter, though at that 
season they wear many wadded layers. The 

















Island in the Korean Archipelago. 


gowns are long, with loose, large sleeves. 
They are flowing and graceful but far from 
clean, as it is only at the New Year that they 
are changed. At that time the population is 
seized with a national fit of tidiness, and the 
clothes then are all clean or new. For weeks 
before that season we hear as we pass the 
houses, a tinkling ‘‘click, click,’’ which is 
the music of the ironing process. The gar- 
ment is spread while wet upon a bare, hard 
board, and hammered until dry with round, 


VILLAGE SCENES IN KOREA. 














Silk Shop, 


wooden utensils like rolling-pins. Two or 
three women will hammer at one time upon 
a gown. 

The old women usually wear white, the 
small children red, and 
the girls dress in short 
jackets of dark silks 
with long, straight 
skirts of pale green, 
pink, or blue, gathered 
up on one side intoa 
belt. The hair is 
brushed back from the 
face into a low coil 
held in place by one 
long, silver pin; a 
charming contrast to 
the elaborate, artifi- 
cial, hideous hair- 
dressing of the Chi- 
nese and Japanese 
women. Korean girls 
paint their faces with 
a brilliant, thick en- 
amel, While they 
are not pretty, they carry water-buckcts 
from the streams to the huts, or they preside 
over the frying-pan of a little cookshop with 
such bright, happy looks they almost redeem 
the streets from the repulsiveness of the 
children and the haggishness of the married 
women. 

Crossing the market we enter the main 
street of the village. The shops are cleaner 
than the houses, and most of them contain 
the same general merchandise. There are 
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braided straw rugs, one of their most attrac- 
tive industries; a pile of cotton cloths, 
coarse white muslins, and flimsy, colored 
cambrics of foreign manufacture ; always to- 
bacco, and small embroidered bags for carry- 
ing it, which are worn hanging by silken 
cords at the side of the gown; also, the ex- 
ceedingly dainty pipes with minute bowls of 
brass or silver enameled in colors, the stem 
of slender bamboo, about a yard in length, 
carved and painted in delicate designs, with a 
mouthpiece of metal matching the bowl. 
These pipes contain only encugh tobacco for 
two or three whiffs and seem a remarkable 
flash of refinement in such coarse surround- 
ings. 

Turning down a narrow path among an 
irregular group of huts, we reach the inclos- 
ing wall of a much better dwelling than we 
have passed so far, and find ourselves at the 
most. elegant of all Korean business estab- 
lishments, a silk shop. The proprietors are 
above the peasant class and are dressed in 
silks of bright colors, made in the volumi- 
nous style which is universal. They unfold 
for our inspection rolls of wide bro- 
cades, very pretty ones, but inferior in every 
respect to those found in Chinese shops, and 
they show us soft silks of narrow width, al- 
most as loose and thin in texture as the 
‘cheese cloth’? in America, They are allof 
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the most emphatic hues, intense greens 
glinting blues, dazzling yellows. The mer- 
chants sit cross-legged on the floor and can 
reach to the height of the shelves in the low 
room without rising. They are obliging but 
very indifferent about our purchasing ; they 
are not beaming hosts, as are the Japanese 
dealers, who offer you tea and seem to value 
your society far above your patronage. 

The prettiest of all are the cabinet and 
brass shops. The former are lined from 
floor to ceiling with cabinets of various sizes, 
from those as small as a cigar-box to others 
as large as an ordinary bureau. They are 
made of dark red wood and are brilliant with 
hinges, handles, and hanging locks of skill- 
fully carved brass. 

The brass shops are brilliant, too. These 
contain dinner services of polished brass, 
neither carved nor traced, but exquisite in 
shape and finish. A service consists of 
plates, bowls, and kettles ; they vary in size 
and depth but not in shape. 

Again we enter the main thoroughfare of 
the town with its throng of dawdling Kore- 
ans. Many of them wear spreading, tent- 
like straw hats, concealing the face ; they are 
worn by mourners and are a badge of afflic- 
tion. The ordinary hat is high, straight, 
stiff, and black. Occasionally we see a 
mourner of high rank. His hat is the same 
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in shape and material as that of the peasant, merely by the drooping hat. He cannot 
but more finely braided, and he wears over hold a screen before his face and at the same 
his white gown another of thin, transparent time unload junks or carry bales of rice, so 











Scene on a Korean stage. 


grass linen, écrucolor. He carries for addi- 
tional concealment, held before his face with 
both hands, something resembling a folding 
fan, disabled by the loss of all its sticks ex- 
cept the end ones. This, too, is made of écru 
linen. Whereas we ‘‘pileon agony’”’ with 
dull, dismal black materials, the Korean 
does it with less depressing effect by making 
himself an unbroken mass of straw-color. 
‘The poor coolie is protected from gaze 


depends entirely upon his hat to announce 
his bereavement. 

Since mourning is worn three years for 
every near relative, and deadly plagues run 
riot in this ‘‘Chosen Land,”’ these hats be- 
come as familiar a sight as the low mounds, 
without any stone or mark, which are on so 
many of the hillsides, and show,—as a 
Korean with newly acquired English told 
me,—where the dead are ‘‘ engraved.” 


A WORD TO COLLEGE GIRLS. 


BY LILIAN WHITING, 


O phase of woman’s work is being 

N more reinforced by prophetic ideals 
than journalism. When the daugh- 

ter of Martin Luther died he tried to 

console his wife by telling her that the world 
was a hard place for girls ; and, apparently, 
the iconoclastic reformer set the fashion of a 
mental attitude that has been rather faith- 
fully followed. But the women who are en- 
gaged in the absorbing activities of this 





closing decade of the nineteenth century are 
well entitled to feel that the world is a great 
and a beautiful field for a girl’s development 
and for her realization of a life full of its as 
pirations and its inspirations. 

Women who are engaged in journalism are 
peculiarly in touch with life. The influence 
of the press is incalculable ; it is, in its idea! 
relation, the most immediate ministry of hu- 
manity. 
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“Ts journalism a good profession for 
women?’’ is a question coming to be very 
largely asked. Before replying it must be 
clearly understood that journalism in its best 
sense is hardly more optional as a choice 
than is the drama, or law. Poetry and music 
are of course realized as unattainable save to 
the artist born. No one would dream of say- 
ing, ‘‘Is poetry or the lyric stage a good 
field for women?’’ The Mrs. Brownings, the 
Mme. Pattis are born—even though being 
born they must also be made. Of the stage 
(in drama), of law, of journalism, this ques- 
tion is asked ; and while each of these is more 
possible to a larger number than could be 
art in its highest forms, there is still in each 
of these the demand that requires the answer 
of temperament. The journalist must be 
born, as well as the poet,—though he be not 
so rare. It requires a degree of creative 
power to be an acceptable press writer, and 
women who ask only ‘‘ Does it pay?’’ will 
find many questions more immediately im- 
portant before it will pay them. Like all lit- 
erary work, journalism must to a considera- 
ble degree choose her votaries rather than be 
chosen by them. 

Still the daily newspaper is a mill whose 
constant grist must be supplied ; and it of- 
fers a remarkable field for work ; one whose 
essential attribute is that all effort in it has a 
twofold result,—that in the quality of the 
work and on the character of the worker. A 
woman may make a dress admirably, but be 
herself somewhat the loser by the very excel- 
lence of her work. Time and energy have 
been absorbed init. But if she write an ad- 
mirable article for the press, by so much is 
she more enlightened than before. She has 
gained in herself all the strength she has 
put out from herself, and so, when the eager 
college girl all aglow with desire to enter 
worthy work asks regarding this profession, 
one cannot but be as eager to bid her enter 
and enjoy the twofold grace of helping her- 
self by helping others. It isthen that work 
becomes ideal, and that we—however un- 
worthy—may hope to be humble co-workers 
with the divine forces. 

The daily press is constantly demanding 
an advance in the quality of its matter. Its 
work is, for the profession as a whole, perma- 
nent ; for the individual, transient or perma- 
nent, according to his ability each day to 
grow to new heights, and to his inclination 
to pursue its paths. It is safe to say that a 
G-Dec. 
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competent press writer will never lack good 
work and good pay. But this competency 
provides that the successful journalist must 
give to the work that eternal vigilance which 
is not alone the price of liberty, but the price 
of everything worth having in this world. 
This vigilance must not be understood as 
synonymous with drudgery. That is fatal. 
The journalist, of all writers, peculiarly 
needs spiritual elasticity. It is wings, not 
stilts, that his progress demands. He must 
live high enough mentally, and sufficiently 
at ease physically, to command the outlook. 
He must never consider his work as a trade, 
but as an art. And he must always realize 
that itis that which he puts into it, rather, 
even, than that which he gets out of it, that 
is the essential requirement. 

That is—journalism is especially the work 
by means of which a woman may make her 
personal contribution to the forces of her day 
in its intellectual, social, and moral progress, 
not by specifically ethical writing, but by the 
tone of all her writing. 


‘It is better to fight for the good than to rail 
at the ill.” 


This line condenses a potent truth of jour- 
nalism. There are times when evil deeds or 
persons must be discussed ; but as a rule it 
is far better to make an influence positive for 
good—to present ideals that are noble and 
satisfying, and ignore the reverse side of life. 
It is light which is the reality, not darkness ; 
and when you turn the key of the electric 
fixture the darkness vanishes of itself. 

There are now few if any important news- 
papers without one or more —sometimes 
many—women on the staff; and on the.con- 
tingent corps of special correspondents or 
contributors, women are needed—not to write 
gossip and fashion and trifles, but to bring 
their best thought, their most careful study, 
their most sympathetic and vivid impression 
of social interests and needs to that magic 
mirror of human life,—the newspaper. The 
scope of a woman’s work and a man’s work 
is determined of course by individual capa- 
bility without reference to its being a 
man’s or a woman’s work ; their views are 
apt to be, not antagonistic, but complemen- 
tary. Every newspaper welcomes the writer 
who has something to say, and the success- 
ful journalist is he who feels a consciousness 
of a certain line of talent and develops that 
line. The girl who begins newspaper cor- 
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respondence, for example, because she loves 
it, because she has a joy in expression, will 
undoubtedly work it up in time toa remu- 
nerative basis. One who seizes it without 
temperamental inclination, seeing it as a 
means of relieving the emptiness of the 
pocket rather than the fullness of the mind, 
will be wise to relinquish his efforts without 
too great delay. When Gwendolen sent for 
Herr Klessmer to counsel with him regard- 
ing her entrance on the dramatic stage, he 
said to her suggestively, ‘‘ You have not felt 
before a longing to become an artist?”’ This 
touches the point. The longing for the work 
is the test ofthe ability to perform it. 

For professional work on a daily newspa- 
per the best practical training is in the news- 
paper office. There is value in the discipline 
of local work in acity office. Later, if the 
worker has made the constant advance es- 
sential to editorial work she has the tech- 
nique of her profession, and is thus better 
fitted for its purely literary side. Editorial 
work presupposes large resources to draw 


OLE BULL’S CHRISTMAS. 


upon, and a ready gift of spontaneous ex- 
pression. The editorial writer must not only 
have knowledge, but of a kind that is in- 
stantly available. 

The personal qualities that make a woman 
a favorite in social life are not the less—per- 
haps even the more—demanded in the profes- 
sional life. Refinement, tact, intelligence, 
sweetness of spirit,—all these are indispen- 
sable and to them must be added energy, re- 


liability, and a sense of the responsibility of 


her work. Good health, assiduous literary 
study, and social culture are not less indis- 
pensable. 

To the girl seeking to enter journalism 
as arecognized profession, one could, per- 
haps, only say : Gain all you can, from every 
high and worthy and noble source from which 
you can receive ; and give all you can in over- 
flowing measure,—give thought, give sym- 
pathy ; give always of your best, that you may 
gain it. So shall the action and reaction of 
spiritual life fill you with ever-renewing en- 
ergies and exaltation of purpose. 


OLE BULL’S CHRISTMAS. 


(MY LANDLORD'S 


PRAIRIE STORY.) 


BY WALLACE BRUCE. 


OVE along a trifle, stranger, just a 
M little, don’t you see 
On the floor that hieroglyphic, 
something like a letter ‘‘ B’’? 
Right there, close to where you’re standing, 
sort of sacred spot we keep ; 
And we always touch it gently, when we 
scrub up once a week. 
Recent? Yes, sometime last August, but I 
put it in to stay ; 
And the yellow pine will hold it after we are 
laid away. 
No one sets his chair upon it or he’s straight- 
way told to shove ; 
For the boys, you see, won’t stand it ; that ’s 
a plank the neighbors love. 


‘** Somewhat of a Poet’s Corner,’’ once a high- 
toned traveler said : 

They corrected him politely as they showed 
him up to bed. 

He explained about an Abbey, I don’t quite 
recall the name, 

With a chapel full of dead folks that had found 

their way to fame. 





But, they said, this is no graveyard ; here’s 
the spot where Ole stood, 

When he told his Christmas story right be- 
fore the blazing wood. 

Never heard him? Never saw him? Stranger, 
you don’t mean to say 

That you never heard the master, Ole Bull 
the fiddler, play ? 


Talk of classic artin music! What was that 
to Ole Bull, 

When his blood with life was tingling and his 
eyes were brimming full ? 

I have thought his heart in rapture sent its 
pulses all the way 

Through the bit of seasoned timber that 
against his bosom lay ; 

Till the fiddle seemed a fixture, part and par- 
cel of the man, 

And the trembling strings a network over 
which his feelings ran. 

He would shake your sides with laughter, 
make you weep as by a look, 

And between the bits of music he could talk 

just like a book. 
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Fluent speakers! We have had ’em, roted 
men from foreign parts ; 

But, for eloquence, I tell you, Ole held the 
ace of hearts. 

He was not the man to filter idle jests through 
wabblin’ lips ; 

Born somehow to talk all over from his toes 
to finger-tips : 

Just a sort of natural battery filled the room 
with life and joy, 

Beaming face, with locks of silver, bright and 
chipper as a boy. 

He would sit here of an evening, reeling off 
the slickest thread ; 

And the hour-hand wasn’t heeded or the 
horses in the shed. 

‘Let ’em whinner,’’ said the deacon, ‘‘ they 
can stand it once a year ; 

And our wives—they don’t expect us, when 
they know that Ole ’s here.’’ 


We were all a bit Norwegian, and he seemed 
to feel at home ; 

Said no hearth shone bright as this one from 
Christiania down to Rome. 

He would tell us his adventures in those cities 
old and gray; 

How he struggled, toiled, and suffered when 
he first began to play ; 

Of his failures and successes, praise and 
honor won at last 

From patrician, prince, and peasant, where- 
soe’er his lot was cast. 

But of all his greatest triumphs he regarded 
this the best, 

How he wona gray-haired hermit on the 
prairies of the west. 


It was on a Christmas evening, well-nigh 
fifty years ago ; 

None who heard him can forget it; lost in 
sleet and blinding snow, 

Fifteen miles from any farmhouse, twenty 
from the nearest town, 

Ole Bull had missed the guideboard, for the 
storm had hurled it down. 

Stumbling, floundering in the snowdrifts, on- 
ward pressed his noble gray 

Led by instinct and devotion ; Ole let him have 


his way. 

Many a trail they’d tried together, but he 
deemed this trip the last, 

Horse and rider both must perish in that wild 
and howling blast. 


Hope had died and life was ebbing, when, 
from out the cruel night, 
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Far across the fenceless prairie faintly shone 
a twinkling light. 


Many a time I’ve heard him tell it, as he let 
his fancy play, 

Till you heard the storm about you, saw the 
distant flickering ray ; 

Felt your nerves and hair a tingling, all at- 
tuned to passion’s key ;— 

There it glimmers like a lighthouse just 
above the blinding sea : 

Fainter now: O bitter darkness ! idle vision 
of the brain ; 

Joy! Behold the ruddy firelight streaming 
through the window-pane : 

Steady, one more drift, my bonnie! bravely 
done, all danger past ! 

What! No word or sign of welcome? tried 
the door and found it fast. 

Near at hand a ruined shelter, remnant of a 
cattle-shed ; 

Safe within, the gray was grateful, pawing 
gently to be fed. 


Soon a lantern, then a shadow, and within 
the creaking door 

Stood a being such as mortal never saw on 
earth before : 

Fierce his bitter imprecation : ‘‘Get you out, 
whoe’er you be ! 

I have sealed an oath in heaven never human 
face to see ; 

Heart and soul to hate abandoned, love by 
cruel fortune wronged, ; 

I’ve renounced for years, forever, all that to 
my life belonged. 

Take your way! Begone! Ay, perish in 
yon wild demoniac yeast ; 

For the wrongs that I have suffered I will 
have revenge at least.’’ 

‘Fiend or madman !’’ Ole answered, seized 
his shoulder in a trice, 

Led him straight into the cabin, for his grip 
was like a vice, 

“Tam here to stay till daylight, asking 
neither food nor grace ; 

Sit you there within the shadow, and I charge 
you keep your place.’’ 


Hour by hour went by in silence, till the her- 
mit crooning low 

Took a fiddle from his cupboard, woke the 
airs of long ago. 

Ole wondering looked and listened, though 
his touch showed little art, 

He could feel the deeper music sweetly well- 

ing from the heart ; 
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All perhaps to him remaining of a brighter, 
happier morn, 

Ere his heart became a desert, and his curse 
was yet unborn. 

Long he played his old-time music, as un- 
conscious of his guest ; 

Then with cold and feigned politeness turned 
and spake in bitter jest, 

In a tone of well-bred irony, telling of a bet- 
ter day, 

‘‘ Will the stranger, who is with us, lay aside 
his cloak and play ?’”’ 


Ole rose and took the fiddle; said he never 
felt before 

All the conscious power within him as upon 
that cabin floor ; 

Saw in vision panoramic circling galleries of 
acclaim, 

With the flush of joy ecstatic and with beau- 
ty’s light aflame ; 

Felt the glowing tide of transport swelling 
from a thousand hearts, 

And the thrill of deep emotion when the tear 
in rapture starts ; 

Ah, but that was gilded pageant, this was 
more than stately dome, 

To a lonely heart in exile he is playing 
**Home, Sweet Home.’’ 


Nearer still and ever nearer, all entranced 
the listener drew 

Gazed with open eyes of wonder through his 
lashes wet with dew ; 

Thought his midnight guest an angel come 
unto him unawares, 

As the music softly stealing brought again 
his mother’s prayers ; 


Long-pent tears their barriers bursting 
coursed his care-worn furrows free, 

In that far-off, storm-swept prairie, where 
God’s eye alone might see: 

Desolate his heart and harder than the rock 
by Judah’s fold, 

Smote by Ole’s rod of magic, woke like 
Meribah of old. 

Miracle of love eternal! Ever still life’s 
mystic bowl, 

Touched by human kindness, bubbles in the 
desert of the soul. 


Then, ere morning dawned, like brothers he 
and Ole, side by side, 

Shared the narrow cot between them, made 
by faith and friendship wide: 

‘Saved, ay, saved!’ the hermit murmured, 
“T have found my life again ; 

Learned a truer, deeper meaning in the 
words, my fellow-men.”’ 

Then they took their way together when the 
storm was overpast ; 

In the crowded city parted, journeying on to 
meet—at last. 


This was Ole’s favorite story, which we al- 
ways liked to hear, 

As he stood before the fireplace, so the spot, 
you see is dear; 

And at evening in the winter when I hear the 
village bell 

Ole’s music floats about me, all the room 
seems in a spell ; 

And again I hear him saying, ‘‘ That one 
hermit to enthrall 

Stands among my proudest triumphs, sweet- 
est, grandest of them all.’’ 


UNAPPRECIATED WOMEN. 


BY MARGARET N. WISHARD. 


BOUT one hundred years ago, our fore- 
fathers declared with one accord that 
every one had a right to his own in- 
dividuality and was responsible ‘for 

developing what talent he possessed. The 
declaration was a social discovery ; we are 
proud of having made it. Atthat time, how- 
ever, nobody thought of applying it to women. 
Women were all housekeepers, and what in- 
dividuality could they develop, when all were 
occupied with the same kind of duties? Con- 
sidering what housekeeping then involved, the 


spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting, candle-, 
soap-, butter-, cheese-, and yeast-making, the 
meat- and fruit-preserving and canning, the 
preparation during one season for the next, 
no wonder our forefathers never thought of 
women’s having talents, and no wonder the 
women never thought of developing them. 
Sidney Smith once said, ‘‘ Nothing is more 
common or more stupid then to take the ac- 
tual for the possible, to believe that all which 
is, is all that can be.’’ This has been the at- 
titude of society toward all innovations. The 
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world never bestows a new thing upon man- 
kind gratuitously. It groans when forced to 
yield it. It is now groaning over the prop- 
osition that has sprung Minerva-like from 
the brains of our leading women, that the 
right to individual development belongs to 
every woman as wellastoevery man. For 
when that is granted there will be an end to 
the whole woman question. When the world 
concedes that a woman is entitled to such al- 
teration in her traditional mode of life as will 
enable her to develop peculiar talents and 
special abilities, as is now expected of a man, 
all these conflicting blasts which are at pres- 
ent raging about her head will calm down to 
the peace of a new era. 

The social mentor has done its best to teach 
a woman that her endeavor should be to fall 
into line and conform to one universal type 
of character. Certain functions are primarily 
assigned to woman, from which fact society 
has so occupied itself with prescribing the 
proper qualities necessary to discharge them, 
it has lost all sight of woman herself as an 
individual with mind and often special en- 
dowments. ‘‘ Wife and mother,’’ because in- 
dicating universal conditions, are extended to 
cover all that isadmirable in woman. Much 
the same equipment is required to be ‘‘hus- 
band and father,’’ but that by no means in- 
cludes alla man expects to be. There is 
nothing which the average person will volun- 
teer so readily as to describe the ideal woman, 
not one woman, his preference, but a univer- 
sal mold in which, if omnipotent, he would 
cast the whole sex. ‘‘ Female character ’’ 
he treats by the bulk. He deals in sweeping 
generalizations, predicating the same quali- 
ties of mind to all, which, if nature were 
like-minded, would result in a dreary mo- 
notony of characterlessness rendering really 
desirable a few feminine freaks. 

Consistent with this is the conventional 
conception of the supreme virtue in woman 
—self-effacement. Every act from the 
obliteration of her name at the altar is sym- 
bolic of her surrender of personality and 
individual aspirations. She is indoctri- 
nated as no one else on this planet, with the 
‘‘beauty”’ of self-renunciation. Whatever 
her previous purposes, hopes, talents, how- 
ever productive of good they may be, she is 
expected to lay them all aside upon taking 
the connubial veil, and begin the long labor 
of self-extinction. Thatand that only, proves 
her love. Where herability reaches the point 


of genius—her husband is pitied. In propor- 
tion as she is successful as an artist, author, 
or reformer, she is presumed to fail as a 
woman. 

The cruelty of the scheme which custom 
applies to the talented woman, is illus- 
trated in every conventional fiction. Our 
typical heroine may be relied on to be en- 
dowed with some special gift. Her soul is 
afire with ambition, her life embodied in pur- 
pose. We know the result; in the closing 
pages we find her the hapless victim of a 
conflict between love and ambition. One 
must conquer to the total demolition of the 
other. The novelist, if adroit, will allow am- 
bition a headstrong run, a brief whirl, a heavy 
flounder, to be reeled in by the love-cord. 
The lover gives the alternative ; the heroine 
revolts at the sacrifice. It is a game fight. 
Human nature can’t help enjoying it. Every 
one knows she will finally throw ambition to 
the four winds and collapse into waiting arms, 
thereby evidencing her supreme womanli- 


ness. The novelist endows his heroine with 
mind, simply to make her game. Her gifts 
are not intended for development. He never 


effects a compromise by which she may both 
marry and cling to her art. A minor charac- 
ter sometimes refuses to make the sacrifice, 
but she speedily becomes wrinkled and 
loathes her success. The curtain of course 
drops as the heroine renounces talent. The 
people forget that if realistic, the struggle 
goes on and on through long years after the 
honeymoon is over, in the open day whena 
man or woman of talent must feel account- 
able for its possession. The world is full of 
work, and full of women of talent who are 
debarred from doing their share of it, not by 
housekeeping and domestic duties which 
science and social progress have rendered 
comparatively light, but by conventionality, 
which obliges them to renounce their talents, 
turn from their bent, and become a fractional 
existence divided between husband and chil- 
dren. If the cost of this useless sacrifice 
made by those women capable of being at the 
same time good wives, mothers, and growing 
individuals, were known to mankind, there 
are enough true men to see an end speedily 
put to it. 

For some inscrutable reason the world 
maintains that an incongruity exists be- 
tween housekeeping and any other avocation 
at the same time. Happiness, it says, shuns 
the home whose mistress wields the pen or 
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brush; it has no aversion for senseless 
fancy work, hideous bric-a-brac, wasted op- 
portunities, or for back-breaking drudgery. 
When a talented woman marries, society 
stops to assure itself that she dutifully turns 
her back upon her previous work. She may 
have been rendering a useful service, but 
that must be put aside ; she must be wifely ; 
she must darn, and apply her abilities to 
soups and steaks. Should she prefer to re- 
tain her specialty and to pay for domestic 
service with its proceeds, society is scandal- 
ized. She reflects upon her husband. It is 
not conceded that she can be a good wife and 
homekeeper and delegate the housekeeping. 
Why it is that a husband is supposed to en- 
joy a dessert made by his wife more than a 
poem written by her hand is an enigma con- 
servatism only can explain. Undoubtedly it 
is the sacred duty of many women to make 
desserts. It is cruel injustice however to de- 
mand of every housekeeper theindustry akin 
tothat of the beeor ant,symbolsof communis- 
tic, non-individualistic existence. Of course 
talented women may remain single. That 
does not diminish the injustice. Women 
should be ready to make sacrifices, but the 
world (in other words, husbands) should be 
ready to make their share of them. Natural- 
ists have not been wanting to assert that 
talents are bestowed upon women for the 
sole purpose of transmission. Would nature 
necessitate two lives to perform the work for 
which the first is equipped? Endow a crea- 
ture with ambition only to mock it? Nature 
does not bungle. We have not taken our 
cue from her but from artificial custom. 
Through this custom, no doubt many ex- 
ceptional characters have become saints. If 
they be our mothers we speak of them with 
tears in our eyes. A vague regret concern- 
ing them haunts us, but we do not recognize 
itasan underlying sense of the injustice 
done them by the world stifling and choking 
their larger abilities. Every day we see 
some great-souled woman cramped by the 
environs of so-called duty, and the great 
stupid world rolls on oblivious of the fact 
that it is smaller by cramping her. Many 
find their full field in domestic labors. The 
plea is for those who do not. There are as 
many varieties of native ability among 
women as among men. Where talent is not 
exceptional, women are happy as men are in 
the daily round of family routine. Where a 
woman possesses a creative ability in art or 


literature, has the genius of an orator, the 
talent and heart of a philanthropist or re- 
former, she has a right both to womanly hap- 
piness and to the expansion of these powers. 
We do not make wandering nomads and 
deny home happiness to our exceptional 
men, no more have we a right to limit the 
scope of labors of like women. Nevertheless 
we apply the same thumb and inch rule to 
the lives of our Marys by which we measure 
our Marthas. One-eyed conservatism draws 
near to examine our heroines, and if on its 
eye-line it detects a flaw, it shouts it to the 
world forgetting upon what a small portion of 
the great one it has centered its feeble vision. 
We hold our great women rigorously 
to the performance of the tiny observances 
of life, to do which absorbs all the time 
of the domestically inclined. We peer 
into their closets, catechise their chiidren, 
inspect their husband’s wristbands, and woe 
betide them at the discovery of cobweb or 
wrinkle. Why is it we spread abroad with 
pride the fact that Mrs. Livermore is a rare 
housekeeper, whose closets and shelves con- 
form to the immaculate standard of a thrifty 
housewife? A woman writer sees her name 
coupled with the fact that she makes her 
own gowns, oftener than in allusion to her 
literary work. Illustrations are superfluous 
to show that we refuse to measure great 
women by any otherthan the typical domestic 
rule. Upon all alike, custom puts the same 
blind bridle and rein, and harnesses them to 
uniform functions and starts them monoto- 
nously down the unswerving and undiversi- 
fied path of self-effacement in domesticity. 
An odd spectacle however is just now be- 
ing enacted. Among these traditionally re- 
signed, divers ones are deliberately walking 
away from the traces, quitting the shafts and 
electing their own path. The woman of 
large perceptions and keen judgment who 
has been taking her view of the world second- 
hand from her husband now steps to the hill- 
top beside him to couple her own strong 
vision with his. Large-brained and motherly 
hearted women are steadily asserting their 
power and right to extend their housekeep- 
ing beyond private dooryards, to state and 
national domains. They maintain that the 
most vital social questions of the day, the 
protection of children, education, extension 
of social purity, marriage and divérce law 
reforms, and others, especially concern homes 
and domestic life and demand the co-opera- 
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tion of housekeepers in their adjustment. 
Writers, professional women, and women 
college students are persistently following 
their special careers, even at the risk of mat- 
rimonial chances. What is it all coming to? 
These women are increasing. They refuse 
to take the pew to which they have so long 
been escorted, in which they are told they 
must keep silent. It is no use to legislate 
against them, or to inveigh against them in 
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press or on platform. They build their hopes 
upon education, which does not go back- 
ward. They claim to understand their own 
mission. The contention is worth study. 
Their purposes do not vanish by being exor- 
cised as light-minded day dreams of women. 
Shall these women find homes? If they are 
interlopers their number is formidable ; how 
many ‘‘true women’’ will after a while be 
left ? 


DECEMBER AND ITS FESTIVALS. 
BY PAMELA McARTHUR COLE. 


is by no means the least cheerful 

month of the twelve, for, besides 

those home pleasures which are es- 
pecially associated with the winter fireside, it 
is a month rich in festive days. 

The 6th is celebrated as the Feast of St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of schoolboys and 
of learned students. Many legends more or 
less credible testify his guardianship of these 
classes, and his wonderful powers exerted 
for their protection. Sailors claim him in 
some countries, and little chapels, erected at 
the entrance of harbors and hung with votive 
pictures of dismal wrecks and fearful storms, 
testify the gratitude of those who owe, as they 
imagine, life and safety to his care. His 
name is now largely associated with the fes- 
tivities of Christmas, and the children’s saint 
is remembered on the day which children must 
especially honor as calling to mind the incar- 
nation of Him who in taking its human form 
has sanctified childhood forever. 

The election of the ‘‘boy-bishop’’ was 
among the strange old customs which though 
travesting sacred rites were once allowed and 
even encouraged by the Church of Rome. 
He was chosen on theeve of St. Nicholas from 
among the choir boys, and marched in pro- 
cession with his young companions about his 
parish, receiving presents from the people. 
Later clad in ‘‘ full canonicals,’’ he performed 
divine service and preached a sermon which 
had been prepared for him. Such adiscourse 
from the pen of the great Erasmus is still ex- 
tant. The Reformation checked these as well 
as other unseemly customs. 

The birth of the Savior was celebrated in 
the early Church, but there has been much 
discussion as to the precise date of the event. 


1) ECEMBER, despite its gloomy skies, 


Still ‘‘ learned clerks’’ have agreed upon the 
25th of December, and whatever arguments 
may be brought against it, its many precious 
memories cannot be forgotten. 

Antiquarians tell us that the Christian 
Church, finding it hard to sever the ties which 
bound the heathen to their old religion, 
adopted, in many instances, their festivals, 
and gave those daysa new significance by 
the performance of Christian rites. Thus 
there would have been a certain appropriate- 
ness in choosing December 25th, aday which 
had been observed as the Festival of the Sun, 
for celebrating with praise and prayer the 
coming of the Light of the World. Indeed, 
one of the ancient names of Christmas was 
the Feast of Lights. This festival (like 
others) commences with the Eve or Vigil, and 
mass was celebrated at midnight. 


‘‘That only night of all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear.”’ 


Many were the superstitious fancies that 
clustered about the season. The ordinary 
laws of nature were suspended,—bread made 
at Christmas would never mold ; the lower 
orders of creation joined in the rejoicing ; 
bees sang in their hives—cattle knelt in their 
stalls—cocks crew throughout the night—evil 
spirits became for the time powerless. 


‘* Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Savior’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.”’ 


In ancient Rome a festival was held in De- 
cember, called Saturnalia, during which the 
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different orders of society were temporarily 
reversed, and masters and slaves changed 
places; the former waiting upon the lat- 
ter who were allowed the utmost freedom 
of speech andaction. Itistothatancient fes- 
tival that the learned refer the origin of the 
maskings and mummings which were among 
the common Christmas amusements of earlier 
centuries. The English merrymakings, how- 
ever, were characterized by greater dignity 
and decorum than those popular on the Con- 
tinent. 

The Christmas sports were under the charge 
of a ‘‘ Christmas prince’’ calledthe ‘‘ lord of 
misrule,’’ whose office it was, says an old 
writer, ‘‘to make the rarest pastime to de- 
light the beholders.’’ This ‘‘lord’’ (called in 
Scotland the abbot of unreason) was not one, 
but many, for such an officer was to be found 
in the residence of every wealthy nobleman, 
and in many a learned society. His reign 
ended at Candlemas (Feb. 2) when Christmas 
decorations were removed and all merrymak- 
ing ceased. 

The derivation of ‘‘ Yule,’’ the old name of 
Christmas, has called out many conflicting 
opinions. Some writers consider it synony- 
mous with a Gothic word signifying feast, 
whence also ale, which figured largely in an- 
cient British festivities and forms a part of 
some words still in existence, as ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer ales,’’ ‘‘ Whitsun ales,’’ and others. 
Others consider it originating in a Gothic 
word meaning wheel, adopted as this festival 
is ‘‘ the turning-point of the year.’’ In sup- 
port of this theory is the fact that in the old 
calendars, called ‘‘clogs,’’ the season of Christ- 
mas is marked by a wheel. 

The “ Yule log,’’ brought in from the forest 
with great ceremony, was placed upon the 
fire, and among the superstitions of the time 
was the rule that it should not be entirely 
burnt, but a bit was to be kept to kindle its 
successor on the next Christmas. 

The decorating of churches and dwell- 
ings with flowers and boughs at festal seasons 
may be, as has been said, of Druidic origin, 
but the mistletoe, held sacred among the an- 
cient Britons is not allowed in churches, as 
being ‘‘a heathen plant,’’ though its white 
berries are seen in many homes and the priv- 
ilege of ‘‘ kissing under the mistletoe bough ”’ 
is of great antiquity. 

‘* At Christmas feast and make good cheer,”’ 
says an old ditty, and feasting seems to have 
been considered especially an English char- 
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acteristic, for an old Italian proverb said of 
an extremely active person that he was ‘‘ busy 
as English ovens at Christmas.’’ Mince pies 
and plum pudding were among the Christ- 
mas dishes and are mentioned as characters 
in some of the old Christmas plays. The 
former were also known as ‘‘ shred pies.’’ 
They were baked in oblong shape in imita- 
tion of the manger in which the infant Savior 
lay. Ina poem of 1587 ‘‘turkie well drest,’” 
also ‘‘ shred pies of the best’’ are mentioned 
as adorning the Christmas table. These ar- 
ticles were severely condemned by the Puri- 
tans as associated with that festive season, and 
in the time of the Civil War the royalists pro- 
fessed to consider the eating of mince pies at 
Christmas a sort of test of orthodoxy. 

In the ancient ‘‘ forest days”’ the season of 
boar hunting was at its height in December, 
and the boar’s head was one of the chief 
dishes at the Christmas feast. It is stilla 
part of the Christmas dinner at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, being carried to the hall to the 
music of an old English and Latin carol,— 

‘*The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you masters merry be, 
Quotquot estis in convivio. 
CHorus—Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino.” 

Some forms of Christmas mumming are 
still preserved in remote English villages and 
the beautiful old custom of Christmas carol- 
singing is not yet forgotten. Wales, the 
home of poetry and song, abounds in carols 
suited to the different seasons. Such music 
is of great antiquity,—indeed, that quaint 
old writer, Jeremy Taylor, says that the first 
Christmas carol was the Gloria in E-xcelsis 
sung by the angels when they announced to 
the shepherds the birth of Christ. 

Antiquarians have spent much time and 
study on the Christmas tree which is by some 
thought to be of Egyptian origin. It is 
claimed by Germany as her own peculiar pos- 
session, and became fashionable in England 
after the marriage of Queen Victoria to a 
prince of that country. Some authorities re- 
fer it to the Saturnalia of the Romans, and 
suppose it to have been introduced by their 
conquering legions into Germany. 

The three days following Christmas are sa- 
cred days in the British calendar celebrating, 
itis said, ‘‘in their due order, three degrees 
of martyrdom ; that of St. Stephen, martyr in 
will and in deed,—of St. John, in will, but 
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not in deed,—of the Innocents, in deed, but 
not in will.”’ 

St. Stephen’s Day is popularly known in 
England as Boxing Day, when presents of 
money are given (to one’s servants, trades- 
people, etc.,) commonly called Christmas 
boxes, such gifts being formerly given in 
boxes. Coming directly after Christmas the 
eve (like a few others) was a feast, and the 
pleasure of the pious was expressed in 
rhyme,— 


‘* Blessed be St. Stephen, 
There’s no fast upon his even.” 


Less folklore is associated with St. John’s 
than with Holy Innocents’ Day which was, 
indeed is still among the superstitious, con- 
sidered a most inauspicious time for any new 
undertaking, having all the ill luck of Friday 
with some peculiar to itself. It was an old 
custom, still continued in some slow-changing 
places, to ring a ‘‘ muffled peal”’ on the bells 
expressive of mourning for the little martyrs, 
followed by a peal of joy for the deliverance 
of the infant Christ. The day might well 
have been considered ‘‘unlucky’’ by the 
young, for in thecrue! old times when the rod 
never suffered from disuse, it was customary 
in some places to whip the children on the 
morning of Innocents’ Day that ‘‘ the mem- 
orie of Herod’s cruelty might stick thecloser.’’ 


A NOBLE LIFE-WORK 


BY ISABELLA 


N 1880, Miss Sophia B. Packard, then cor- 

| responding secretary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, with her old-time friend and 
efficient helper, Miss Harriet E. Giles, made 
atrip through the south in order to become 
better acquainted with the needs of the mis- 
sionary work among the negroes. The pov- 
erty, ignorance, and degradation of the col- 
ored women pierced the hearts of these 
Christian women. Miss Packard had already 
accomplished a noble life-work. A _pre- 
eminently successful teacher, she had held 
successively the positions of preceptress in 
New Salem Academy, in a private school, in 
Connecticut Literary Institute at Suffield, 
and principal of Oread Institute in Worces- 
ter. Afterwards she was for many years 


In the earlier days of New England, Christ- 
mas observances were long ignored or forbid- 
den, except among the few votaries of the 
Roman and Anglican Churches. In the 
southern and middle states, where Puritan 
influence was unknown, Christmas was in- 
deed a sacred festival and a time of rejoicing. 

One Christmas day not long after the land- 
ing at Plymouth, the little colony was hard 
at work, every man giving his labor for the 
public good, when some young men, recently 
arrived, refused to work alleging that they 
considered Christmas a sacred day. Gov. 
Bradford expressed a willingness to respect 
their scruples, but later, finding them playing 
games, stopped their amusement, saying that 
his conscience forbade him to allow any of 
the colony to play while the others were at 
work. 

Legislative enactments in Massachusetts 
(as during the Protectorate in England) long 
forbade the celebrating of Christmas by any 
religious service, and though such laws have 
been annulled, but few years ago business 
was carried on as usual and ‘‘ Christmas holi- 
days’’ wereunknown. But time has brought 
many changes; the day is a common festi- 
val,—Christian believers of all climes and 
creeds 

‘salute the happy morn 
In which the Savior of mankind was born.” 


AFTER FIFTY-SEVEN. 


WEBB PARKS, 


pastor’s assistant to Dr. Lorimer both at 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, and at Tremont 
Temple. Inthis position, her work among 
the poor called her attention to the need of 
home missionary work, and in 1878 she re- 
signed her position with Dr. Lorimer and 
started the movement which resulted in the 
organization of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Of this she was elected corresponding 
secretary. 

She was now fifty-seven years of age. Al- 
most anyone else would have gone home 
from the south and urged younger women to 
go to the rescue of their ‘‘sisters in black.’’ 
Not so Miss Packard. She resigned the sec- 
retaryship of the Missionary Society and 
asked to be sent south to teach the colored 
women. A storm of opposition and remon- 
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strance greeted her proposal. She was too 
old to undertake a new work of such magni- 
tude. With the prevalent view of missionary 
work, both home and foreign, the good sis- 
ters thought that many, not to say any, 
others could do the work in the south while 
she could not be spared from her present po- 
sition. Finally and conclusively the society 
had no money for so great an undertaking. 

More than once the two heroic women, in 
the face of seemingly insuperable difficulties, 
gave up their purpose; but each time the 
conviction of duty returned with increased 
power and they arose from a sleepless night 
saying, ‘‘We must gosouth.’”’ One by one 
the difficulties were overcome. By private 
Solicitation Miss Packard raised enough 
money to sustain them a few months, Feel- 
ing it most desirable that they go as the ap- 
proved servants of a responsible society, she 
paid this money into the treasury of the 
missionary society and again asked to be 
sent south. 

In April, 1881, Miss Packard and Miss 
Giles reached Atlanta, their chosen field of 
labor. When they called upon the pastor of 
Friendship Baptist Church (colored), they 
found him on his knees praying that God 
would send Christian women to teach the 
women of his race. Their school opened 
April 11, in the damp, dark basement of 
Friendship Church, with eleven pupils. 
Within three months more than eighty 
scholars were enrolled. During that first 
summer Misses Packard and Giles remained 
in Atlanta visiting the homes of the colored 
people. In the fall they opened their school 
with one hundred and seventy-three pupils. 
From that time Miss Packard’s life was one 
of ceaseless toil ; eight months of the year in 
her school in the south, the other four in the 
north raising the necessary funds. The his- 
tory of her work in both lines is full of the 
miracles of faith, but the limits of this arti- 
cle allow little more than a summary of re- 
sults. By a remarkable chain of circumstan- 
ces which Miss Packard and Miss Giles 
believed to be clearly providential, the Hon. 
J. D. Rockefeller became interested in the 
school and has since been its most munificent 
benefactor. In honor of his wife, the institu- 
tion was given her maiden name, Spelman. 

April 11, 1891, Spelman Seminary celebra- 
ted its tenth birthday, but not in the base- 
ment of Friendship Church. A most beauti- 
ful chapel was crowded to its utmost capacity 


with the students, teachers,and friends of the 
seminary. This chapel is situated in a fine 
large brick building called Rockefeller Hall. 
Near it are three other large brick buildings, 
Packard Hall, the Industrial Building, and a 
laundry. Another $35,000 brick building, 
the gift of Mr. Rockefeller, is about to be 
erected. Four large frame buildings, some 
of the old U.S. barracks, are occupied as 
dormitories. These buildings are located 
upon a valuable fourteen-acre lot on the out- 
skirts of the city. The number of students 
gathered on that memorable occasion was eight 
hundred and sixty, of teachers, thirty-three. 

The seminary has excellent normal, pre- 
paratory, scientific, and industrial depart- 
ments and is well supplied with necessary 
apparatus, library, etc. But it is unique in 
the exceptional advantages it offers in the 
following departments : As might beexpected 
from the character of the two women who 
founded the school, it gives the most promi- 
nence to its Biblical and religious depart- 
ment. The Bible is used as a text-book, and 
companion studies, as Christian evidences, 
ethics, etc., are thoroughly taught. The 
familiarity of the students with the English 
Bible is a gratifying surprise to a visitor in 
their Bible classes. But they do not stop 
with a mere intellectual knowledge of the 
Scriptures. The motto on the wall of the 
chapel, ‘‘Our Whole School for Christ,’’ ex- 
presses the spirit of the work. Hundreds of 
girls have found Christ at Spelman. Miss 
Packard counted a week without conversions 
‘*a week of saddest failure.”’ 

A legitimate outcome of the work just 
mentioned is the missionary training depart- 
ment. Two of Spelman’s daughters have 
already gone as missionaries to Africa. 

The nurse training department is another 
valuable feature. In this department a thor- 
ough course of study in physiology and 
hygiene is provided and the leading physi- 
cians of Atlanta give free lectures. But 
more than the theory is taught. In a school 
of more than four hundred boarding pupils, 
even in the exceptionally healthy city of 
Atlanta, there are alwayssome sick. A small 
frame building is fitted up fora sick ward 
and there the sick are cared for by members 
of the nurse-training department. 

On January 3, 1892, the beautiful chapel of 
Spelman Seminary was again crowded to 
overflowing by the students, teachers, and 
friends of the institution. But the hush of 
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sadness pervaded the room and low voices 
and tearful eyes told of the shadow of a great 
sorrow. On an easel on the platform stood a 
fine crayon portrait of Miss Packard, but the 
grand woman through whom God had 
wrought the miracle that we saw around us 
was gone forever. It was meet that with 
bowed heads and stricken hearts the friends 
of the colored race—nay, of humanity— 
gather todo honor to her memory. On the 
17th of the preceding June Miss Packard had 
entered upon her reward. 

“Tt is impossible,’’ says Jacoby, ‘‘ to bea 
hero in anything unless one is first a hero in 
faith.’ The briefest sketch of Miss Pack- 
ard’s life must be poorly drawn indeed if it 
fail to show that she deserves a place among 
those heroes of faith ‘‘of whom the world 
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was not worthy.’’ Nor was Miss Packard 
one of those who have ‘the faith that re- 
moves mountains’ yet ‘‘have not love.’’ 
The teachers associated with her tell how in 
the midst of perplexing cares and crushing 
burdens, often in great bodily weakness, she 
constantly ‘‘ planned for everyone’s comfort 
but her own.’’ Her pupils bear testimony to 
the tender solicitude for their welfare and the 
warm sympathy which bound them to her by 
ties of strongest affection. Self was lost in 
her work ; she never uttered a word of boast- 
ing for what she had done nor of complaint 
for what she suffered. 

The greatest thing that can be said of any 
human being can be truthfully said of Miss 
Packard,—in her life, her work, her character 
she was Christlike. 


YULETIDE EVERGREENS. 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON. 


“ The mistletoe hung in the castle hall. 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall.” 
—Thomas Haynes Bayley. 
HE term holly tree is a corruption of 
7 its ancient name holy tree; its use 
on sacred festivals and in the early 
Christmas days gave it the latter 
name, which with the custom has been 
handed down to us by Christian tradition. 
On the contrary the mistletoe, although so 
closely associated with the former, is a relic 
of the darkest ages of Druidical superstition. 
Thus do the most incongruous ideas in the 
course of time meet and become blended. 

In the ancient language of poesy we find 
that the holly stands as an emblem of resur- 
rection. Among the Persians it was believed 
that the sun never shadowed the holy tree. 
The French fastened it against the walls asa 
protection against lightning, and it was 
sometimes called ‘‘the thunder bush.’’ The 
Romans used it as the emblem of good-will, 
while the most ignorant steeped its bark and 
dashed the infusion into the face of newborn 
babes ‘‘ for luck.” 

Of the hundred and fifty varieties of holly 
the larger number are found in America and 
Asia, a few in Africa and Australia, and 
others in various parts of Europe. It is one 
of the most charmingly effective of the nu- 
merous evergreen family. 





The Scottish bordermen would not talk 
about their neighbor’s lack of veracity, 
would not frankly say that a friend was ad- 
dicted to false-speaking, but would say 
boldly, ‘‘ Ah, nah! he never lees but when 
the hollen is green,’’ which was surely a dis- 
tinction without a difference. The lovely, 
tinted, glossy, and shapely sharp-pointed 
leaves, brightened with their clusters of rich 
red berries, are much more commonly used in 
New England Christmas decoration to-day 
than a dozen years ago. 

The custom of using holly has also two 
other precedents, one that of the old Roman 
Saturnalia, the other the good old Teutonic 
one of hanging the interior walls of buildings 
with evergreens as a refuge from the cold for 
the good sylvan spirits during the inclem- 
ency of winter. That hospitality which in- 
cluded even the fairies, is not to be despised. 

Two superstitions cling to many in regard 
to the holly: dire misfortune, ill luck, will 
followifit is taken into the house before 
Christmas Eve; and as it chances that the 
rough and prickly, or the smooth variety is 
first to be brought in, so it will be decided 
whether the master or mistress shall rule the 
house! The prickly variety is called in 
Europe he-holly and the smooth-leaved is 
gallantly designated as she-holly. If the 
marital reign is thus easily decided, what an 
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inducement to the more overbearing tempera- 
ment of the two, to be on the alert with the 
respective holly-twig,—another version of 
‘‘the early bird catches the worm.” 

Another tradition is that no holly is like a 
consecrated twig taken after service from 
some church decoration; good luck will 
surely attend the hanging of such a bit in 
one’s home. 

Mistletoe, or misteltan, as the Anglo- 
Saxons called it, from mzsfe/, different, and 
tan, twig, is as its name suggests totally un- 
like, and bears no true relation to the tree it 
chooses vampirelike to cling unto, until it 
shall have absorbed its life-blood. Itisa 
vagrant plant, as it has no visible means of 
support; is a parasitic evergreen vine. In 
Europe it might be termed instead an ‘‘ ever- 
yellow,” as it bears that hue ; some even go 
so far as to call the American ‘‘ the false mis- 
tletoe.”” In Wales it was called ‘‘ the pure 
gold tree’’; Virgil speaks of its golden 
leaves. The Romans regarded it highly. It 
was believed by the Welsh that a bit of it 
hung about the neck would preserve one 
from poison or the effect of the serpent’s 
tooth. It was also well for the mother to 
wear a charm made from it, that it might 
preserve the infant from convulsions. If a 
wife could secure a bit of mistletoe that 
had been endowed with extra virtues by hav- 
ing been gathered properly by the priestly 
Druids and consecrated by use at some great 
wood festival, and if she regarded this relic 
with sufficient faith she should not remain 
childless. Tothe Druids, the forked golden 
twigs that grew from no root and sprang into 
existence without other cause than its own 
fancy, was a symbol of the life-giving forces, 
therefore its value as an amulet to produce 
and to save life ; to keep the curse of sterility 
from the home ; and death at bay. 

From the fact that birds often nest in the 
convenient forks of the mistletoe it gained 
its merits as a safeguard from lightning. The 
peasants assure one that ‘‘ where the eagle 
builds its nest the lightning never strikes.”’ 
It was easy to follow this reasoning and de- 
cide that the vine, bird-planted under the 
bark high up the tree, and bird-haunted with 
nests, would also be safe from the thunder- 
bolts of heaven. 

In mythology one finds that the sibyl of 
Cumz, when A¢neas wished to take a sum- 
mer vacation and visit his father’s soul, sent 
him ‘‘to the tree of dark shade’’ where he 


would ‘‘ find concealed a bough of leaves and 
limber twigs of gold, sacred toinfernal Juno.” 
Two pigeons, the birds of Venus, guided him 
to where a specimen gleamed richly amid 
the rank, dark foliage. Armed with this, 
AZneas and the sibyl started on their down- 
ward way. Charon grumbled at the labor, 
but the mistletoe symbol forced him to ferry 
them across that strange river; and even so 
yielded each gate and bar until having passed 
through all the dreary outer lines, the glad 
Elysian fields were found and Priam was 
there. Here comes another form of the 
Druids’ faith in mistletoe ; it was Juno’sspe- 
ciql twig, and everybody knows that Juno is 
the goddess of happy, fruitful marriages, and 
the ever active protector of women. 

But what can be said for the vulgar play of 
kissing under the mistletoe, or, as the peas- 
ants of Europe call it, the game of holly- 
bussing? Itis a misunderstood, if not will- 
fully abused, kissing privilege. 

The mistletoe is rarely hung now, say our 
best authorities, except in the farmhouse 
kitchens of England ; there the young plow- 
men in their bluff but honorable way, claim 
akiss from each maid caught under it, so 
long as a berry holds itself in place. This is 
not long, as the berries fall at the merest jar, 
and it is the custom for the young man to 
pluck a berry for each kiss stolen, so the vir- 
tues of the twig are soon exhausted. It is to 
be feared that sometimes the berries are 
pinned on again, that the privilege may be 
extended through the holidays. To make 
the maids more willing to submit to this act 
of trespass, the men have made a proverb 
current, that the girl who is not kissed un- 
der the mistletoe will not be married the 
coming year. 

There are legends that give grounds for 
making the mistletoe an emblem of truth, of 
reconciliation, of good faith, honor, peace, 
and good-will toward all. Baldur was the 
summer god of the Norsemen, the northern 
Apollo, a being of joyous brightness, and the 
son of Odin. Slander and Hatred ever seek 
a shining mark, as to bring down high gat.e 
is more credit to their skill than to cause to 
fall that which some other marksman has al 
ready wounded or perhaps even “wing: 
broke’’; therefore it was not surprising that 
the fire-god Loki became thoroughly mad- 
dened with jealousy at Baldur’s popularity. 
But even though Loki was a god, and the 
fire god too, he could not hurt Baldur ; for 
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his mother Freyja had made him proof 


. against the four elements, and had exacted 


an oath from Nature not to harm her son. 
But the most careful plotter leaves some be- 
traying trace behind, and Freyja had omit- 
ted to gain the allegiance of one little miser- 
able shrub, which she said she ‘‘ thought too 
young and feeble to crave an oath from.” 
Alas, therein she might as well have taken 
none other precautions, for while the one twig 
was free to harm, Baldur was at Loki’s mercy ! 

Having through some inadvertence found 
that the mistletoe was free to do evil, he 
sought the blind god of darkness, Hédr, to 
do the deed for him. Malice and jealousy 
prefer a more steady hand than their own to 
do their evil works; and he made an arrow 
from the mistletoe and placed it in Hédr’s 
hand to hurl. Hodr’s steady nerves hurled 
it well and Baldur fell dead, pierced through 
and through. This outrage aroused the 
righteous indignation of the other gods and 
they restored Baldur to life, and dedicated to 
Freyja this, the only means by which her 
son could be again hurt, and she wisely hung 
ithigh on the trees ‘‘out of touch of the 
earth,’’ so as to be above the power of Loki, 
Then arose the custom of hanging the mis- 
tletoe and giving the kiss of peace under it. 
It was a guarantee that from it no more ar- 
rows could or should be made; the pledge of 
renewed trust, a new promise to do no 
further harm. 

There are more than fifty varieties of this 
typical evergreen, some of them with very 
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showy flowers. The mistletoe in its youth 
is a succulent stem but grows hard with age. 
Its branches fork and fork again, thus mak- 
ing dense masses, which break easily at each 
joint. Its berries are either white, waxen, or 
yellow. It grows upon a great variety of 
trees, but in England chooses the apple most 
frequently, as when once it selects a tree it 
never leaves it so long as there is any life left 
in the home of its choice upon which it can 
feed. Aside from its bird-transplanting it 
has been transferred by human hands, by 
making an incision in the bark of a tree and 
placing the seed under the bark. 

Groves of oak were the chosen retreat of 
the Druids, and whatever grew on those trees 
was thought to bea gift of the gods, especially 
the mistletoe. When mistletoe was found 
growing thus favored, a Druidic priest, clad 
in a white robe to announce his purity, 
and armed with a consecrated knife or sickle 
of purest gold, went out with great pompos- 
ity to cut the precious emblem ; other white- 
clothed priests caught the twigs, as the knife 
severed them, in a snowy cloth ; and among 
other ceremonies two white bulls were sacri- 
ficed after the manner of heathenish sac- 
rifices ; this sacrifice must be beneath the 
favored tree. The Druidical name for it sig- 
nified all-heal. As the oak to the Druid was 
the type of an Absolute Being, so the mistle- 
toe twining around the oak without earthly 
support, was to them typical of man and his 
dependence upon the Supreme Being for sup- 
port, and yet with an existence of his own. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MOTHER. 


BY BETTIE GARLAND. 


T hath been said that child is reflex of a mother’s thought ere birth. 
What noble thoughts and rare were thine, fair Mary Arden, ere to earth, 

Thou didst so bounteous give thy son, whose mad, wild witchery of pen, 
Has marshaled forth a host of graces so triumphantly, that men 
Must wonder still? Or after as thou, leaning o’er his cradle’s hood, 
Didst cast upon his retina some picture fair of womanhood ? 
Was it the royal Catharine or gracious Portia mirrored there ? 
No, no, ’twas Love’s ideal, Capulet’s young Juliet, loving, fair. 
Or was it Constance, dauntless one with strength of eagle, heart of dove, 
Fierce battling ’gainst her enemies with holy wings of mother love? 
Sweet Desdemona, inuocent poor heart, trusting her fresh young life 
To such unworthy keeping? Or Cordelia midst unholy strife 
Kept faithful still to loving duty? Aye, enough, ’tis so writ down 


That thou, O happy mother, set the brightest jewels in his crown. 
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EDITOR’S 


THE CRAZE FOR AUTHORSHIP, 


In 1843 Sainte-Beuve, the great French crit- 
ic, in one of his vigorous essays exclaimed : 
‘* Money, money, one cannot say how much 
it truly is the nerve and the god of literature 
to-day.”” A halfof a century has expanded 
and at the same time intensified almost be- 
yond measure the condition complained of. 
Every editor, high or low, feels the tremen- 
dous pressure from the hordes of people 
crowding in upon the centers of literary ac- 
tivity, and the chief motor of this motion 
seems to be to make money by authorship. 

In the race for a chance to get into print 
good literature is no longer the goal of am- 
bition ; the highest distinction is measured 
by a money consideration. 

Doubtless the enormous drain of our arti- 
ficial life, which can be supplied from no 
source save the wellspring of a heavy purse, 
is the primary cause of this hungry struggle 
at the doors of magazines, journals, and pub- 
lishing houses ; but we cannot overlook the 
fact that the mere itch for authorship, the 
cacoethes scribendi, has become a pestiferous 
epidemic against which there appears to be no 
adequate and practicable quarantine system 
to suggest. 

What is to be done when we find that book- 
writing is no longer a matter of honest work 
by a competent author, but is the response of 
notoriety to the demand of a shrewd publisher, 
on one hand, or on the other hand the spas- 
modic dash of a desperate chance-taker who 
is gambling on the lottery of accident in 
which he hopes to touch some lucky number 
in the scheme of momentary public tastes? 
Watch the publishers’ bulletins when now 
and again some Bellamy or Rider Haggard 
happens to touch a vein of popularity and 
you will seea flock of waiting cormorants 
rush in upon his idea from every direction 
and wildly struggle for the hundred possible 
variations his subject suggests. Forthwith 
the air will be thick, so to express it, with 
hastily made volumes ringing the changes 
ad nauseam on ‘‘Looking Backward’ and 
‘* She.” 

When an actress becomes notorious she 
swims a book on the flood of a disreputable 
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advertisement ; ifa politician attracts wide 
notice on account of some ad captandum 
measure or speech, forthwith he becomes an 
author. The successful preacher writes a 
novel or a volume of verse; the champion 
pugilist does the same and is followed by the 
football man, the jockey, and the aéronaut. 
The next thing after an experience is the 
query : will it do to write up? The sequel 
to every event is a book or at least an illus- 
trated magazine paper. Everything has its 
‘*gspace value’? and must be put into what 
is hastily called literature, and every space- 
man and space-woman fondly dreams that 
authorship comes down this road. Truly itis 
the delusion of madness. 

There can be no great stretch of truth in 
imagining that one hears the click of the 
type-writer and the hurried mumble of dicta- 
tion in most of what burdens our presses to- 
day. Machine-made literature is advertised 
into notice by the same methods that give 
circulation to patent medicines. The success- 
ful quack makes some money and a glimpse 
of his gold sets all the world crazy ; the price 
of pens, ink, and paper feels the stimulation 
and the mails are heavy with manuscripts. 

The picture can scarcely be overdrawn ; and 
what is to be theend? If we may not as- 
sume to pass to the limit, as the phrase of the 
differential calculus goes, we may at least 
look at some of the tendencies of this curious 
literary fecundity. What has become of the 
freshness, the morning dew, of prose and 
poetry? It would seem thatthe heat of com- 
petition has evaporated it ; or must we admit 
that indeed the surprises of art have all been 
long ago exhausted and that originality, like 
the virgin soil of earth, can never be again 
replaced by any manner of fertilizing? At 
all events the rush and crush of literary pro- 
duction seem tending toward a chaos as arid 
as it must prove bewildering. 

What we know of the Alexandrian phase 
of Greek literature gives us a reflection of our 
own present condition. One living at that 
time—the time of Philadelphus—might well 
have doubted whether there would ever again 
be a great romantic renaissance in poetry, 
drama, and fiction. Art had dwindled down 
to mere phrase-making and epigram-turning, 
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and all the world was literary. every subject, 
even the hair of a queen, was burnished and 
furbelowed with delicately wrought verse. 
The poets, with one or two notable excep- 
tions, were mere library worms and manu- 
script moths, whose songs had the glitter of 
varnish and the smell of book-dust. Every 
phrase was an echo of Homer, Pindar, Anac- 
reon,Sappho. It wasatrick everybody could 
lay. 

‘ Possibly our teachers and parents are to 
blame for not training ourchildren and youth 
to realize the futility, the weakness, and the 
unwholesomeness of regarding art in the light 
of a way open to every intellect, every tem- 
perament, andevery educated vision. Theold 
point of view was better, which made the 
poet or the prose author a rare genius born 
to his calling ; for even if we wince at the ro- 
mance of such a theory in this day of scien- 
tific realism, the underlying substance of it 
isa goldentruth. The pen may be mightier 
than the sword; but then even the sword is 
scarcely worth notice save in the hand of a 
born hero. 

The focus of what we are thinking and try- 
ing to say is that our century is apparently 
coming to a very diffused and weak literary 
ending. Tennyson, Keats, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Hugo, Goethe, Bryant, Emerson, made earlier 
years of it notable indeed ; but those giants 
are gone and in their places we have not in- 
dividuals but swarms. The future may win- 
now us down tosome great masters over- 
looked in our hurly-burly ; who can say no? 


OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBORS, 


IF we were to tint the parts of Canada 
where the white race have settled in consid- 
erable numbers, we should see a narrow strip 
of color hugging the southern border and 
stretching across the continent, in no place 
more than one hundred to two hundred miles 
wide; and if we were to travel across the 
continent along this narrow strip we should 
observe that the inhabited and cultivated re- 
gions are separated from one another by 
great barriers of nature. The maritime 
provinces are divided from Old Canada, or 
Quebec and Ontario, by a wide wilderness 
from which the Intercolonial railway de- 
tives hardly a dollar of business. Old Can- 
ada is separated from Manitoba by a great 
wilderness of scrub which, were it not for its 
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mineral resources, would be valueless to the 
country. The great wheat and grazing lands 
of Manitoba and the western provinces are 
separated from the fourth inhabited region, 
western British Columbia, by triple ranges of 
mountains three hundred miles across. 

All these inhabited districts, widely sep- 
arated by nature’s barriers, are intimately 
connected with the regions south of them on 
our side of theline. No wonder that the 
Canadians desire closer commercial relations 
with us; for the commercial interests of each 
inhabited division, fixed by limitations which 
nature has imposed, are more nearly identi- 
fied with the neighbors across the line than 
with the other parts of their own country. 

In this narrow, inhabited strip we see 
areas of great fertility. The eastern sea- 
board is rather poor in soil, like our New 
England states, and its chief wealth is in the 
lumber and fisheries which engage a large 
part of the population. The river valleys of 
Old Canada are fairly productive and a fa- 
vored region, the tongue of land between 
Lakes Ontario and Erie on one side and the 
Georgian Gulf and Lake Huron on the other, 
is one of the garden spots of America. Here 
and in the neighborhood of Montreal the 
population is most dense ; and along the in- 
habited strip, from sea to sea, is gathered a 
population one sixth as great as our own. It 
takes two and a halfdays of incessant travel 
by rail to reach Winnipeg from Montreal. It 
is worth the journey, however, to see the 
magnificent wheat fields on the level plains 
of Manitoba. No such growth of straw and 
plumpness of berry is seen on our side of the 
line. Many ages had been fitting these great 
plants to become one of the granaries of the 
world. Here was once the bed of an inland 
sea. Astheland at last emerged above the 
waters and the ice of the glacial epochs re- 
treated to the north, it is believed the great 
plains became covered with luxuriant forests. 
There is nothing in the soil of prairie lands 
that is detrimental to timber growth, and it 
is probable that the plains of Manitoba, As- 
siniboia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan were 
once covered with forests that in time were 
destroyed by fire. 

It is not yet known how far north wheat 
may be profitably cultivated ; but it is certain 
that the Canadians have as yet utilized only 
the southern fringe of the wheat lands which 
may some day yield bounteous harvests. 
Wheat is now raised along the northern 
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branch of the Saskatchewan River and Can- 
ada’s explorers believe the country pos- 
sesses an area of wheat lands nearly if not 
quite as large as ourown. This statement is 
not remarkable when it is remembered that 
while sub-Arctic conditions in Canada limit 
wheat production on the north, increasing 
average temperature in our own land limits 
our wheat zone on the south. 

The districts west and northwest of the 
wheat area where already stock is profitably 
raised, afford a fine grazing region at least half 
as large as that which we can best devote to 
cattle raising. It isan interesting fact that the 
isothermal lines far south along the Pacific 
slope, cross the mountains and extend north- 
ward almost to the sixtieth parallel along the 
eastern slopes of the North American Cordil- 
leras ; and along this strip of country the 
Temperate Zone is carried into sub-Arctic 
latitudes ; and land abounds with nutritious 
grasses and is fairly well watered with the 
streams that drain the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies. 

This mitigation of the climate, however, is 
not extended over the vast expanse of wheat 
and grass lands which haveeverything in their 
favor except the rigor of the winter months. 
Fortunately an abundant supply of coal has 
been found, which, if not of the best quality, 
turns the balance in favor of these lands in 
spite of thelong winters. The Manitoba farmer 
has to fear late and early frosts ; but it is ques- 
tionable if he suffers more from this cause than 
our wheat growers in North Dakota do from 
droughts and tornadoes ; and if, now and then, 
his harvests are blighted, the rich results of 
good years make up for the bad ones. 

With half the continent theirs the Cana- 
dians, as yet, have only scratched the surface 
of a part of their resources. No part of Can- 
ada is yet fairly well developed inits industrial 
aspects except the middle portion of Nova 
Scotia, a large district around Montreal, and 
the rich and well populated lands of south- 
western Ontario, The coal fields, which are 
among recent discoveries on the eastern 
flanks of the Rockies, are known to include 
about one fifteenth the area of our own coal 
fields but in only one place have they yet 
reached any considerable development and it 
is probable that far greater deposits will yet 
be discovered. The geologists of Canada say 
that the British possessions are as rich in 
mineral wealth as our republic. Sir William 
Logan predicts that Canada is to become one 





of the greatest iron-producing countries of the 
world, Iron ores are found in numerous de- 
posits in Nova Scotia, Ontario, and Quebec. 
The desolate region between Montreal and 
Winnipeg abounds in iron ores and rich nickel 
deposits have recently been discovered. There 
is plenty of gold in British Columbia and new 
finds of great richness have recently been re- 
ported ; and in the northwest territories are 
inexhaustible supplies of mineral oil which 
have not yet yielded a dollar’s worth of prod- 
uct to commerce. A company is now or- 
ganizing to build a new transcontinental rail- 
road with Victoria as its western terminus. 
Crossing from the northern part of Vancouver 
Island to the mainland it is proposed to tap 
the petroleum-bearing regions and the graz- 
ing lands of the upper Athabasca basin and 
add to Canada another belt of habitable coun- 
try which is now almost valueless because 
means of transportation are wholly lacking. 

Canada has one tenth as many people as 
we have ; but as yet she has done far less than 
one tenth as much as we have done in the de- 
velopment of natural resources. She needs 
population ; but above all she needs the re- 
moval of the unnatural barriers to her com- 
merce with this country that will weigh upon 
and dwarf her until they are removed. The 
solution may not involve annexation ; but it 
must involve the disappearance of conditions 
which now make her a most unequal compet- 
itor in the race. 


HOW TO ENLIST PEOPLE IN THE 
c.L. S.C. 


THERE is an ancient proverb that says, 
““You can catch more flies with molasses 
than vinegar.’’ Those of us who know what 
Chautauqua means, who appreciate the work 
of the great Circle, sometimes wish we could 
bring others into its pleasant fold. Perhaps 
it has occurred to you. If you knew how, 
you would be glad to form a local circle 
among friends and neighbors. It is a good 
idea—why not try it? 

There was once a bird that had a nest ina 
field of ripening wheat. One day it over- 
heard the owner of the field say to his sons 
that they must ask their neighbors to help 
them gather the harvest. The bird laughed 
to herself. The nest was safe for the pres- 
ent. A week later she overheard the owner 
say tohis sons that they must gather the 
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harvest themselves. Then the bird took her 
young and flew away, for the nest was no 
longer safe. 

There is antique wisdom for you. Help 
yourself, Start a local circle on your own 
account, Address the public—the people in 
your town and neighborhood. Do not de- 
pend wholly on friends, but boldly address 
the great public all about you. Advertise 
that a local circle is to be formed. Not you 
hope to or mean to or wish you could, but it 
isto be. The public likes positiveness and 
confidence. Confidence inspires confidence, 
and the moment you say a thing is to be 
done the public believes you and will help 
make it true. So it comes to one word—ad- 
vertise. 

Hold on. To advertise what you have not 
got would neverdo. First obtain the use of 
aroom, Here the moral remarks about flies 
and molasses come into play. Select a room 
that is central, that is easily reached by the 
local street cars, and above all a pleasant 
room. A parlor in a private house is best, a 
pleasant well-lighted room in a church or 
school is next best. Your friends can prove 
their friendship now by loaning you for one 
evening their parlor. Have it well lighted, 
have plenty of chairs, and put some oil on 
the hinges of the front door. The door ‘‘on 
easy hinges turning’’ invites to enter. The 
best oil for the door is the oil of welcome and 
good nature. Having secured the use of a 
room, let the world know that on a certain 
evening there will be a meeting of men and 
women and young people interested in the 
C.L.S.C. Naturally the best method is to 
put a paragraph in the local newspapers 
something like this: ‘‘ There will be a meet- 
ing on the evening of the (date) at the resi- 
dence of (the full address) for the purpose of 
forming a Chautauqua Circle. All who wish 
tolearn anything about the work of the 
C.L. S. C. are invited to be present.”” Then 
sign your name with the year of your class. 
It looks businesslike, and if you add the let- 
tersC. L. S.C. it lends a delightful air of 
mystery and the public will naturally won- 
der what these mystic initials mean. Start 
curiosity. Wondering what it does mean, 
the intelligent public will come just to find 
out. 

Of course advertising costs. Some news- 
papers have so little gray matter in their 
head lines that they will not print news when 
they see it. If you can afford to lose the 
H-Dec. 
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money then pay for the advertisement, but 
by all means advertise in some way. Do not 
depend on friends. Appeal directly to the 
public and you will be astonished to find how 
many friends you have whom you don’t 
know. Then, there is your pastor and your 
friends in your church. Ask your pastor to 
announce the proposed meeting to his people. 
He’ll do it—but if he refuses, well—he won’t 
refuse. Letters, postal cards, and circulars 
also help advertise, but a single paragraphin 
the newspaper will do more good than all the 
letters you can write in a month. 

Having advertised as publicly as possible, 
be prepared. The people will come expect- 
ing something, if no more than a bit of in- 
formation on a matter that may be interest- 
ing. The ideal way to arrange such a meet- 
ing is to give them more than they dream of 
expecting. Be, yourself, at the parlor door 
to receive the guests as theyenter. Don’t 
mind if you never saw them before. Very 
likely they are twice ascelebrated as you are. 
Put every one at ease—in a chair. Tact. 
Tact. Tact. That’s the keynote of the art of 
receiving. If the wayfaring man comes in 
his shirt sleeves (he won’t do it) you do not 
see it—of course you don’t. Tact—that’sall. 

Now you can’t ask the general public toa 
feast and have nothing toeat. A pleasant 
room is not enough. If possible, have some 
music, for musiccheers but does not distract. 
If people will talk right through it, why-—let 
them talk. Not toolong. Music is but the 
soup of the feast. Have somebody who can 
“think on his legs’’ ready to lay all the 
charms of Chautauqua before them. If he or 
she (she is better) can really talk in a clear, 
plain, sensible, straightforward manner, you 
will be surprised to discover how interesting 
Chautauquacan be and how readily the great 
and general public can be interested in our 
dear Alma Mater. Then a bit more music 
and then invite the good folks present to ask 
questions about the C. L. S.C. Now comes 
your great chance. Have ready your printed 
matter, the leaflets about Chautauqua, copies 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and even pictures of 
Chautauqua itself. Pass these around and 
let the people read and talk and ask ques- 
tions. 

Invite all present to join the new circle and, 
to give everybody a chance, let everybody 
talk. Let a couple of lively ushers remove 
the chairs and turn your formal meeting into 
an informal reception and general talk all 
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round. Every one will go home pleased and 
your circle is pretty sure to grow. 

This is the ideal social way. There are 
other ways. Write to half a dozen friends 
and lay the matter before them and get each 
one to agree to bring two other friends. 
That is the celebrated ‘‘Ten times one is 
ten’’ method, and it works wonders—in time. 


Another way is to get up alittle triangle or 
polyangle among your intimate friends, but 
that is the dull method—and it is naturally 
slow. It lacks the broad Chautauqua spirit 
that appeals with confidence to all the world. 
How the world welcomes Chautauqua all 
the world knows. Try it and you’ll find it 
true. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


WHILE, chained by vision and voice to this 
mortal world, we cannot contemplate the 
passing away of a good and influential woman 
such as Caroline Scott Harrison without a 
sense of sadness and bereavement, the death 
of such a one serves to illuminate for the 
benefit of a!l a beautiful and exemplary life. 
Mrs. Harriscn was one of those women of 
whom it can be said, ‘‘ Her children rise up 
and call her blessed ! her husband also prais- 
eth her.” True to her noblest duties she was 
a helpmate of the president when he was a 
struggling young lawyer, doing her own do- 
mestic work in their three-roomedhome. At 
the time of her husband’s nomination to the 
presidency Mrs. Harrison was in her full 
prime, and while laughingly maintaining 
that she did nothing but nurse babies, was at 
the head of the infant department in her 
Sunday school, was interested in various 
philanthropies, and given to large entertain- 
ing in a plain and plentiful sort of way, dis- 
pensing hospitality in a home whose adorn- 
ment and artisticembellishments were largely 
the work of her own talented hand. The 
only societies of which she was a member were 
the Daughters of the Revolution, of which 
she was ex-officio honorary president, and 
that for the endowment of fellowships for 
women in Johns Hopkins University. Faith- 
ful and true to the end her life filled a beau- 
tiful mission. Happy are the stricken ones 
ifin her removal they can see but the trans- 
planting of their home center to the happier 
hidden kingdom. 


One of the reassuring notes of the times 
was the recent celebration in every city, town, 
and hamlet of our continent’s birthday. 
While flying colors, booming artillery, pro- 
cessions, and pyrotechnics may not be taken 
as evidence of deepest patriotism, clearest 
knowledge, or intelligent pride in our institu- 


tions, they were made to tell on Columbus 
Day, the story of widespread, spontaneous, 
and genuine joy over a discovery, not that 
of an unknown land by Columbus, but that 
of an ideal form of government made by an 
intelligent and conscientious people. With 
the passing of the first quadricentenary is 
passed all doubt as to the everlasting triumph 
of rule by the combined wills of all. The 
thought of sixty-five millions of people evolv- 
ing a common will by which all shall abide is 
nevertheless a startling one. What chaos 
would follow the utter disagreement. No 
one trembled or thought of danger on Colum- 
bus Day. Every one knew that such a gov- 
ernment was the strongest fortress ofa self- 
restrained, peaceable people. The celebration 
itself was a private citizens’ movement. The 
naval display contained ten private vessels to 
one owned by the government ; private militia 
marched by thousands with school children. 
The tens of thousands of foreign born citi- 
zens who participated in the celebration sug- 
gested howentirely ‘‘ American” is a thing 
of spirit. A German holding high the flagis 
more of an American than the descendant of 
Plymouth ancestors who apes foreign man- 
ners. A sad feature of the event was the 
marching of bands of Indians from govern- 
ment schools. While immeasurable progress 
has been made by the white man as a result 
of the American discovery, no one can reflect 
at what cost it has been to the genuine Amer- 
ican race without feeling that our govern- 
ment has many expiatory acts yet to perform 
before it can present a spotless escutcheon. 


TIMELY and in keeping with the October 
spirit of national jubilation, appears a census 
report showing usin black and white upon 
what a sure foundation we have reason to re- 
joice in our prosperity. The bulletin deals 
with the manufacturing industry in twenty- 
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three of our chief manufacturing cities. We 
are familiar with the statement that we con- 
sume more than twice as much as the same 
number of people in any other country ; also 
that our increase in wealth in the last decade 
is greater than all the wealth accumulated in 
this country from Columbus’ time until the 
Civil War. The report of the present census 
however indicates that our estimates on this 
point have been too small. Taking the four 
greatest manufacturing cities from the group 
of twenty-three, New York City produces an- 
nually $763,833,923; Chicago, $632,184,140; 
Philadelphia, $564,323,762 ; Boston, $208, 104,- 
683. Inall four, the annual creation of wealth 
by manufacturing exceeds $2, 100,000,000. 
The entire group mentioned manufactures an- 
nually over three billion dollars. In 1880the 
entire annual product of manufactures for the 
whole country was about five and a third bil- 
lion dollars. In the group of centers em- 
braced in the present report, manufacturing 
has increased eighty-seven per cent since that 
time. While that surprising ratio cannot be 
maintained in smaller places, there has been 
aremarkable development of manufacturing 
everywhere, which will make the showing for 
the whole country when tabulated, one that 
will give every intelligent American a reason 
for the joy that isin him, 


GRAND in faith and majestic in confidence, 
as his life had been affluent of good, was the 
passing of Tennyson beyond the mortal scene. 
The event was one upon which the world of 
his admirers outside his personal friends could 
only congratulate him. For development of 
great character and soul, for the acquirement 
of a world-wide influence, for the delivering 
of a noble, beautiful, and helpful message to 
mankind, the best poet of our age has had the 
full competence of over four score years of 
time and opportunity. Before his death the 
world knew he had said the best there was in 
him to say ; nothing better remained than to 
pass tothe higher existence which has al- 
ways engaged so much of his meditation. 
Regarding every other poet of our century 
there has been some dispute as to rank. Con- 
cerning Tennyson all human kind agreed that 
here was the master born with inspiration, 
who regarded it reverently and consecrated it 
to the loftiest kind of human expression, be~ 
coming the poet of universal man, not belong- 
ing to epoch or condition, but to elemental 
nature and aspiration. The range of feeling 
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expressed for all by this master was remark- 
ably broad, covering affection, love, sorrow, 
faith, triumph, and melancholy, through 
every portrayal of which there shone loftiness 
of idealization and moral grandeur. 


So long as monarchy exists in England it 
is probable that the anomaly of a poet 
laureate will be presented to the world. Just 
why, in this democratic age, the whole liter- 
ary world should become agog as to which 
one of the minor poets left shall be called to 
pledge the noble art to the celebration of 
royal vicissitudes, is hard to descry. Di- 
vested of the dignity with which two gen- 
iuses, Wordsworth and Tennyson, have dom- 
inated it, the poet laureateship is best suited 
to such poets as have generally filled it, as 
Nahum Tate, Nicholas Rowe, Lawrence Eus- 
den, Colley Cibber, Wm. Whitehead, Thomas 
Warton, and Henry James Pye, who are 
never heard of aside from the office. Practi- 
cally the distinctive demand imposed by the 
honor consists in a glib willingness to sing 
rondeaux and compose triolets and ballads 
upon the birth, marriage, or death of a royal 
scion—no small poetic task in these days. 
That this performance presents no offensive 
aspect to the average English poet is evi- 
denced by the fact that upon the death of the 
Duke of Clarence last winter, a half dozen 
prominent among present competitors rushed 
into elegiac outbursts as if to exhibit their 
fitness for the present vacancy in anticipa- 
tion of it. In any event the wreath will have 
to crown a much inferior genius to that upon 
which it last rested. Swinburne, while the 
most of a poet and clearly Gladstone’s choice, 
cannot be the queen’s, who will recall his 
wish to ‘‘exterminate the czar.””, Wm. Mor- 
ris, the most popular preference, is disquali- 
fied by socialistic belief. A number of others, 
such as Alfred Austin, Lewis Morris, Robert 
Buchanan, and Edwin Arnold, present nega- 
tively proper qualifications by the posses- 
sion of no very positive attributes of any 
kind. Austin Dobson ranks superior to 
these in poetic spirit and modesty. Prob- 
ably, wherever the honor may descend the in- 
cumbent will be equal to bearing it. 

A CIRCULAR which has recently been sent 
out by the state committees of the Board of 
Lady Managers of the World’s Fair, toall man- 
ufacturing and industrial corporations asking 
a number of questions relative to the amount 
and proportion of the work done by women, 
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promises the most valuable set of statistics time later, regarding its subject as no part of 
regarding woman’s work in the business the Godhead, shocked the Christian world. 
world ever compiled. This work alone will Every clergyman great and small was 
introduce a new era in the advancement of prompted to issue a ‘‘reply to Renan.” His 
women along the lines mentioned. It is avowed skepticism regarding the divinity of 
doubtful whether many of the committee Christ forced him from his professoriate in the 
members when called together had very clear College of France ; however through the aid 
ideas of the scope of woman’s labor outside of of Napoleon III. he was sent to Syria with 
domestic life. Such atabulation was timidly the full authority of his government, where 
proposed, the suggestion found good, and his researches assisted to make his chief life 
following action upon it are revelations as- work, that of Hebrew and Syriac philology, 
tonishing no one more than the women most authoritative. Among his voluminous 
who proposed it. It was understood that a works are translations of the Book of Job 
certain state would easily take the leadinthe and The Songs of Solomon. The pope on 
development and excellence of kindergarten hearing of his death expressed probably the 
work introduced and maintained by women best Christian sentiment now held toward 
in its schools. Facts and figures are pouring this scholarly deist. ‘‘ How did he die?” he 
in showing that the women of another state“ asked. “ Impenitent,’’ wasthereply. ‘‘That 
are ahead in this line. One state assumed is better,” the pope remarked, explaining 
leadership in hospital work done by women. that Renan proved by his end his sincerity. 
The same tabulations are removing the lead- There is no doubt that Renan by embodying 
ership in this department to another state, the the doubt of modern thought, has roused the- 
whole result being the discovery by woman ologians from theirtorpor. The church has 
of herself and her real status. The commit- been put to its defense. It can therefore af- 
tees are already impressed by the vast amount ford to leave Renan to a judgment wiser than 
of work done by women in the development its own, thanking him for the service he has 
of the country which cannot be represented done as a historian of wonderful industry and 
atthe Fair. The knowledge of what woman asa master of almost peerless literary style. 
is doing in gainful occupations, the recog- 
nition of her labors as fruitgrower in Cali- : 
fornia, as architect in Boston, as decorative perial government of Germany, called the 
handiworker, as professional character, as Sunday Rest law, is meeting great > adaaanl 
skilled worker and as literary worker, in all tion among working people. The difference 
sections north and south, will contribute between the traditional American Sabbath 
vastly to her own self-confidence and sense of and the German Sunday = suggested by the 
provisions of the bill, which prohibit employ- 

ees of manufactories, tradesmen, and day la- 
borers of all kinds from work between the 
DEATH has chosen shining marks during hours of ten and twelve and after two o'clock, 
the pastmonth. Whatever might have been on Sunday. Dealers and merchants of Co- 
the comment had Renan died twenty-five logne have petitioned the emperor to modify 
years ago when the Christian world was thestatute. Other cities are following this 
aghast at him, he has lived to seea revolu- example, the chambers of commerce of the 
tionized attitude in the church toward such whole state of Bavaria proposing to send a 
as himself, who are now regarded as uninten- strong petition to the same effect, to the 
tionally performing a certain service for Federal Council at Berlin. The reasons set 
Christianity by putting its defenders upon forth inthe petitions for abrogating the law 
the alert and rousing activity out of apathy. are that it hampers trade, ruins poor men, 
Ernest Renan, now regarded as France’s and does not conduce to increasing religious 
most distinguished scholar and writer of observance of the day. Press accounts rep- 
purest French, was first intended for a Cath- resent that workingmen labor as usual on 
olic priest and educated for that office. While Sunday until ten o’clock when they adjourn 
at Saint-Sulpice preparing for the priest- to a beer or wine room to loaf until twelve, 
hood he lost faith in Christianity and went then they resume labor until two o’clock. 
back to lay life, taking up letters as a profes- The present law, while apparently intended 
sion, A ‘Life of Jesus,’’ published some to increase church attendance, fails radically 


A cuRIOUS law recently enacted by the im- 


power which is the keynote of success in all 
occupations. 
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by permitting any commercial and industrial 
operations whatever on the Sabbath. To 
prescribe a division of service between the 
Lord and Mammon is as difficult of success 
in law as in morals. 


AmonG October celebrations is one mak- 
ing the centennial of an event which has had 
much to do with shaping the history of the 
past century. One hundred years ago Oc- 
tober 2, twelve Baptist ministers met to- 
gether at the home of a Mrs. Wallis, in Ket- 
tering, England, for the purpose of talking 
over a plan of church extension then novel to 
all Christendom. The project was to form 
plans to carry the gospel into the East Indies, 
and it had been first proposed by William 
Carey, the ‘‘cobbler-minister.” The Chris- 
tian world denounced the scheme as it had 
that of Columbus. Aid for the cause was re- 
fused by it. Even the vessels of the East In- 
dia Company refused to transport Mr. Carey, 
who was obliged to appeal to a Danish vessel 
and reached Calcutta the following year un- 
der the Danish flag, the first Protestant mis- 
sionary sent aboad by a missionary society. 
Previous to this, missionary efforts had been 
made among American Indians; they were, 
however, only individual, and not represent- 
ing any missionary organization. Arriving 
at India, the strong-hearted pioneer cross- 
bearer was driven by the East India Company 
from its dominions to Serampore and here 
the seed first took root. In its first year 
foreign Protestant missionary work was sup- 
ported by a fund of £13. A survey of the 
field now covered by missionary effort result- 
ing from this beginning would include hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually con- 
tributed, thousands of missionaries at work, 
and Christian oases in every heathen land on 
the globe, making evident how it shall come 
to pass that ‘‘every nation shall be gathered 
before Him.’’ 

FRoM various sources ominous occurrences 
are multiplying indicating the approach of a 
winter season of want and poverty in Eng- 
land and Ireland such as has not been known 
inmany years, The Labor Bureau of the 
London Board of Trade makes a gloomy re- 
port of commercial depression. A dispatch 
States that of the twenty-two principal 
trades-unions in London only two report 
trade as good. It is complained, not that la- 
borers are discharged in great numbers, but 
gradually, showing the constant decrease of 
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industrial prosperity. It is said that thou- 
sands of skilled artisans are idle in London, 
though eager for work. Engineering and 
shipbuilding and other industries share the 
alarming outlook which in Ireland is already 
frightful owing to a wretched potato crop 
and lowered prices of cattle. A rumor is 
vouched for as well authorized that Irish 
landlords have united upon a crusade of rent- 
arrears collections to be entered upon this 
winter for the purpose of embarrassing the 
new government. This will heighten misery 
through increased evictions unless Secretary 
Morley should prevent police action in the 
matter. While charitable agencies are in- 
creasing their activities to relieve the few, the 
situation seems one that should engage the 
political economist to save the many from 
perishing. 

ONE striking feature in connection with the 
World’s Fair Dedication exercises has been 
passed comparatively unnoticed by the press. 
Had the same event occurred in any foreign 
country it would have called for more com- 
ment and distinction. For the dedication of the 
Centennial a poet of high fame, believed to be 
the most widely beloved by Americans, of all 
sweet singers, was chosen to prepare the ode. 
For the dedication of this International Ex- 
position no less an occasion in significance 
and far greater in magnitude and execution, 
a young woman unknown to fame, represent- 
ative of no famous school of the art, a native 
Chicagoan, Miss Harriet Monroe, was asked 
to write the dedicatory ode. The con- 
fidence with which the request was made 
formed a tribute to the widespread cultivation 
among us. The resulting ode proves that 
the confidence was not misplaced. The 
following lines strong and fervid, may be 
taken to describe, as well as their object, the 
new type of young womanhood.to whom the 
writing of odes is so little an event the public 
fails to heed it : 


‘She who had dwelt in forests, heard the roll 
Of lakes down thundering to the sea, 
Beheld from gleaming mountain heights, 
Two oceans playing with the lights 
Of eve and morn—ah ! what would she 
With all the worn-out pugeantry 
Of purple robes and heavy mace and crown? 
Smiling she casts them down, 
Unfit her sweet austerity 
Of hair unbound and strong limbs bare and 
brown.” 
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c. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR DECEMBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 
First week (ending December 8). 
“Grecian History.”’ Chapter IX. to last para- 
graph on page 144. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.”’ 
Chapters XIV. and XV. 
**Callias.’”? Chapters I., II., and III. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Influence of Greek Architecture in the 
United States.” 
**The World’s Columbian Exposition.” 
Sunday Reading for December 4. 
Second week (ending December 15). 


“Grecian History.” From page 144 to end of : 


Chapter IX. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapters XVI. and XVII. 
‘*Callias.”” Chapters IV., V., and VI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Indebtedness of the United States Gov- 
ernment.”’ 
** The Greek and the American Democracies,” 
Sunday Reading for December 11. 
Third week (ending December 22). 
“Grecian History.’”? Chapter X. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapter XVIII. 
“‘Callias.”” Chapters VII., VIII, and IX. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 
** A New Factor in American Education.”’ 
“The Internal Revenue System of the United 
States.” 
Sunday Reading for December 18. 
Fourth week (ending December 30). 
‘‘Grecian History.”? Chapter XI. 
“The United States and Foreign Powers.” 
Chapters KIX. and XX. 
*Callias.’’ Chapters X. and XI. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
‘Indian Corn: Its Use in Europe as a Human 
Food.”’ 
Sunday Reading for December 25. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE 
WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 

1. Roll-Call—Quotations about winter. (To 
be followed by the regular lesson of the 
week, either that given in Zhe Outline, or 
any other agreed upon.) 


2. A chart or map exercise—The battles of 
Thermopyle and Marathon. [Illustrate as 
clearly as possible the position and move- 
ments of both armies. 

3. Reading—‘‘ Pheidippides.”* 

4. Table-Talk—A bird’s-eye view of the Chi- 
cago grounds and buildings as completed 
up tothe present time. Use all obtainable 
charts, maps, and pictures for this exercise. 

5. Debate—Question: Has the purchase of 
Alaska justified itself? 


THEMISTOCLES DAY—DECEMBER I5. 

1, Roll-call—Quotations about warriors. 

Reading—‘‘ The Messenger’s Report.’’* 

A series of five-minute papers : 
Themistocles, a self-made man. 
Themistocles, a wire-puller. 

Anecdotes of Themistocles. 
Themistocles, a statesman. 
Character of Themistocles. 

4. Table-Talk—A general discussion on the 
subjects of the preceding papers and on the 
whole career of the man. 

5. Agame—‘‘Camps.”? This popular amuse- 
ment is only a modified form of the old 
game of ‘Twenty Questions,” and in this 
case the modified form is adapted to The- 
mistocles’ Day. Let the company divide, 
each part taking a separate room. One 
person is selected from each room as cap- 
tain, The twocaptains meet by themselves 
and choose an object to be guessed. Each 
captain then goes into the enemy’s camp— 
that is they change rooms—and each one is 
now questioned, All questions must be put 
so they can be answered by yes or no—such 
for example as, Does the object belong to 
the mineral kingdom? No. To the ani- 
mal? Yes. To the human family? Yes. 
A Greek? Yes. An Athenian? No, etc. 
One readily sees howaclue may be fol- 
lowed. For this occasion all objects chosen 
mist be restricted to those connected with 
Themistocles or histimes. Whicheverroom 
first guesses the object has the right imme- 
diately to choose one person from the other 
camp. Two new captains are now selected 
and the process is repeated. The camp 
drawing the greater number from the other 
is, of course, the victor. 


—- 


*See The Library Table, page 375. 
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THIRD WEEK. 

1. Table-Talk—The indebtedness of the United 
States. 

2. Paper—Full description of the Long Walls 
of Athens and their use. With illustrations. 

3. Paper—Privateering. 

Questions in Zhe Question Table. 

5. Debate—Question : Is it an honor to be poet 
laureate? 


> % 


FOURTH WEEK. 

News of the day. 

A quiz on the month’s readings. 

Paper—The Taiping Rebellion. 

Questions and Answers on ‘Grecian His- 

tory.” 

5. AChristmas Story. Let one be appointed 
to tell or to read a story, or let the circle 
read turn about any selected Christmas 
story. 

If it is preferred the circle can give one whole 


> ww WH 
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evening to a Christmas celebration. Music, 
games, readings, stories, and a Christmas feast 
are suggestions enough upon which to found an 
elaborate entertainment. 

The Chautaugua philosophy is, to mingle in 
with the regular work of the course as much 
music, fun, out-door life, celebrating, in short as 
much good cheer as possible. Memorial days 
offer, perhaps, better opportunities for this kind 
of exercise, and they are sown pretty thickly 
through the year, as will be seen by a glance at 
the list heading the department of Local Circles 
in each number of the magazine. Programs for 
only the Special Memorial days are given from 
month to month, but if it is desired to celebrate 
the regular Memorial days, and help is wanted 
in arranging for them, programs will be found 
in the month corresponding to that in which 
each one is placed in any back volume of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN preceding Volume X. 


Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR DECEMBER. 


‘*GRECIAN HISTORY.”’ 

P. 129. ‘‘ Dy’nas-ty.’”’ From a Greek word 
meaning a lord, which is allied to the verb 
meaning to be strong. Applied tothe continued 
lordship of a race of rulers, as the dynasties of 
Egypt and France. 

Merm/na-de.—Gyges [ji’jés]. 

P. 130. ‘Croesus at Sardis.’ It is said that 
as a punishment for his pride in his great wealth, 
one of the sons of Croesus was born dumb, and 
that during the battle at Sardis this son seeing 
his father in great danger cried out for the first 
time in his life in intelligible language and by 
this means saved the life of Croesus. 

Pac-to’lus.—Ha/lys. 

P. 131. ‘‘Suicidal death of Cam-by’ses.” 
Cambyses had resolved upon the conquest of 
Egypt, and having led his army there defeated 
the troops sent against him and took up his 
abode in that country which he ruled with a rod 
of iron. His long stay in this land brought 
about a revolution in Persia, and a Magian, 
named Gomates, personating Smerdis, the 
brother whom Cambyses had put to death, was 
believed to be the true son of Cyrus and ac- 
knowledged as king. Cambyses, hearing this 
news, was preparing to march against the 
usurper, but on mounting his horse an acci- 
dental wound from his own sword put an end to 
his life. 

Tha’les,—Pri-e’ne.—Har’ pa-gus. 





P. 132. ‘‘Pun-jab’.”’ A Persian word mean- 
ing the country of the five rivers. It is the 
name of a province in the northwestern part of 
British India, which region is drained by the In- 
dus and its five great tributaries. 

Sa’trap-ies.—Her-a-cli’tus. 


P. 133.  His-ti-ze’us.—Meg-a-ba’zus.—O-ta’- 
nes. 
P. 134. Ar-is-tag’o-ras. — Ar-ta-pher’nés. — 


Hec-a-tz/us. 

P. 136. La’de.—Phryn/i-chus. 

P. 137. Mar-do/’ni-us.—Da‘tis. 

P. 138. Phi-dip’pi-dés, 

P. 139. Stra-te’gus. See page 127 of the 
text-book. 

Cal-lim’a-chus,—Ar-is-ti/des. 

P. 141. “Panic fear.”” Pan, the great god 
of woods and fields, flocks and shepherds, was 
the son of Hermes. Arcadia was his principal 
seat of worship, but at about the time of the bat- 
tle of Marathon he began to be worshiped at 
Athens. He loved music and was the inventor 
of the shepherd’s pipe, and is represented as 
wandering among the mountains taking part in 
the chase or leading the nymphs in their dances. 
Like the other gods who dwelt in the forest, 
Pan was dreaded by travelers to whom he 
often appeared suddenly, causing them great 
terror. Hence sudden fright came to be called 
‘‘panic ”’ fear. 

P. 142. ‘‘Drachma” [drak’ma]. A silver 
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coin among the ancient Greeks of varying value 
in different places, At Athens it hadan average 
value of about nineteen cents. 

Xan-thip’ pus. 

‘“‘Eupatrid.’? See text-book, page 109. 

“Ostracism.”” See text-book, page 128. 

P. 143. The-mis’to-cles. 

P. 144. ‘“‘One hundred talents.” The Attic 
talent wasa denomination ofsilver money, worth 
about $1, 180, 

Pha-le’rum.—Pi-ree/us. 

P. 145. ‘‘The number of Persia’s multi- 
tudes.” From the description by Herodotus the 
following method of numbering Xerxes’ army is 
taken: Upon arriving at the spacious plain of 
Doriscus, Xerxes resolved to number his forces. 
The method employed was remarkable. ‘‘Ten 
thousand men were first numbered and packed 
together as closely as they could stand; a line 
was drawn and a wall built round the place they 
had occupied, into which all the soldiers entered 
successively till the whole army was thus meas- 
ured. There were found to be one hundred and 
seventy of these divisions thus making a total of 
1,700,000 foot. Besides these there were 80,000 
horse, and many war chariots, and camels with 
about 20,000 men... . The naval force amounted 
to about 517,600.” Adding to these all the ac- 
cessions gained from the lands through which 
they marched, the attendant slaves, etc., the force 
which marched against Thermopyle is given as 
about 5,283,000. Many have impeached the ve- 
racity of Herodotus regarding this estimate, but 
it is safe to say, after all due allowance has been 
made, that it was the largest army ever assem- 
bled. 

A-by’dus. 

P. 147. Ar-te-mis’i-um.—Eu-ry-bi’a-des. 

P. 148. ‘‘Bo’re-as.” A name given to the 
north wind, which in mythology is represented 
asa god whose home was in a cave of Mount 
Hzmus in Thrace, It was supposed that during 
the Persian War he showed his friendliness to 
the Greeks by destroying the fleet of the Per- 
sians. 
~ “Carneian [car-ne’yan] festival.” ‘A na- 
tional festival of the Spartans, celebrated in 
honor of Apollo and in the Spartan month Car- 
neios (August). The festival lasted nine days 
during which the Spartans were not allowed to 
enter upon a hostile campaign.” 

P. 149. An-o-pz’a.—Tem/’pe.—Dem-a-ra’tus. 

P. 150. “The ten thousand’ Immortals.” 
Persian infantry, so called because the number 
was always maintained. 

Eph-i-al’tes.—Hy-dar’nes. 

P. 152. Ad-ei(i)-man/tus. 

P. 153. ‘‘ Ar-is-ti/des.’’ In the sixth year of 


his unjust banishment he had returned to serve 
his ungrateful country. Having arrived just at 
this moment he brought the news that the Per- 
sians had surrounded the Grecian fleet. Plu- 
tarch says, ‘‘Among the great actions of The- 
mistocles at this crisis, the recall of Aristides was 
not the least... . . Perceiving that the people 
regretted his absence and were fearful that he 
might go over to the Persians to revenge him- 
self, and thereby ruin the affairs of Greece, 
Themistocles proposed a decree that those who 
were banished for a time might return again to 
give assistance to the cause of Greece.” 

Psyt-ta-lei’a.— Ai-ga‘le-us, 

P. 157. Ar-ta-ba’zus.—E]l-eu-the’ri-a.—Le-o- 
tych(tik)/i-das, 

P. 158. Ti-gra’nes.—Mar-don’tes, 

P. 162. Me-tce’ci. 

P. 163. ‘‘Pau-sa‘/ni-us.” The stratagem by 
which the ephors gained the needed evidence 
was as follows: Pausanius carried on a corre- 
spondence with the Persian king—sending his 
letters by trusted messengers, A favorite slave 
was finally called upon to carry one, but he had 
noted with fear that none who had preceded 
him on these errandsever returned. Heopened 
and read the letter, and finding his suspicions 
confirmed, carried the letter to the ephors. 
They refused to take the evidence of a slave, 
but placed him as a suppliant in a building 
in the grove of Posidon, behind which two of 
them concealed themselves. Pausanius, learn- 
ing of the step taken by his slave, hastened to 
question him, and during the conversation con- 
firmed his own guilt. When he was about to 
be arrested he fied to the temple and took 
refuge in asmall chamber whence it was un- 
lawful to drag him, so they walled up the en- 
trance—his own mother, it is said, placing the 
first stone—and took him out just in time to 
save the building from being polluted by his 
death. 

P. 166. Cle/ri-chy(ky). 
text-book. 

Scy’ros.—Eu-rym/e-don. 

P. 169. Ar-chi(ki)-da’mus. 

P. 170. ‘‘Dem/a-gog-ism.’” The practices 
and principles of a demagogue; a pandering tothe 
multitude for selfish ends. The word demagogue 
is a Greek derivative, meaning a leader of the 
people; it has deteriorated to mean an unprin- 
cipled popular leader. The use of the word in 
English can be traced to Milton, who considered 
ita novelty. In French it was first used by 
Bossuet, who died in 1704, ‘‘ and was counted so 
bold a novelty that for long none ventured to 
follow him in its use.”— 7vench. 

An-ax-ag’o-ras, 


See page 124 of 














P. 173. Nic-o-me/’des. — Tan’a-gra, — C#-no- 
phy’ta. 

P. 174. Cal’li-as. 

P. 175. Tol’mi-des. — Cor-o-ne’a.—Plis-to’a- 
nax. ° 

P. 179. ‘‘Sto’e.” From the Stoa Pecile, the 


Painted Porch, the English word, stoics was de- 
rived. It was on this porch that Zeno, the 
founder of a great system of speculative philos- 
ophy, gave instruction, and from it his followers 
were called stoics. 

“The relics of Theseus.”” See page 166 of 
text-book. According to tradition, Theseus had 
either been thrown headlong from a high cliff of 
the island Scyros by its jealous king, or had ac- 
cidentally stumbled from it, and been killed. 
The oracle at Delphi had several times com- 
manded the Athenians to gather his bones and 
his relics, erect over them a suitable construc- 
tion, and to hold them sacred. When Cimon 
conquered the island, according to Plutarch, ‘‘he 
had a great ambition to find out the place where 
Theseus was buried. He by chance spied an 
eagle upon a rising ground pecking with her 
beak and tearing up the earth with her talons, 
when on a sudden, it came into his mind, as it 
were by some divine inspiration, to dig there 
and search for the bones of Theseus. There 
were found in that place a coffin of a man of 
more than ordinary size, and a brazen spear- 
head, and a sword lying by it, all of which he 
took aboard his galley and brought with him to 
Athens,” The state erected over them a temple. 
See “Greek Architecture and Sculpture,” page 82. 

Ag’o-ra.—Pol-yg-no’tus, 

P. 180. O-de/um.—Prop-y-lz/’a.—Phid’i-as. 
—Ic-ti/nus.— Hec-a-tom’pe-dos. — Op-is-thod/o- 
mos. 

P. 183. ‘‘Ped/i-ment,” ‘‘Met’o-pes.” For 
these and other architectural terms see ‘“‘ Greek 
Architecture and Sculpture” (index). 

“The holy olive tree.”? This was the tree 
which the goddess had evoked from the earth in 
her contest with Posidon. (See page 40 of text- 
book. )——‘‘ The serpent of Erechtheus.”’ Erech- 
theus was a fabulous hero of Attica who was 
educated by Minerva. The latter, who reared 
him, secretly gave him in a chest to Pandrosos 
and her sister (daughters of Cecrops the first 
king of Athens). They from curiosity opened 
the chest and saw in it a serpent which so 
frightened them asto deprive them of their 
reason. In their madness they threw them- 
selves into the sea. Erechtheus afterwards be- 
came king of Athens. 


“The rude wooden idol.’”? The Palladium, or 


wooden statue of Athena, which was thrown 
It fell in the neigh- 


down to earth by Jupiter. 
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borhood of Troy when Ilus the founder of that 
city was praying for a favorable omen. It was 
believed that the city could never be taken 
while this image remained, and so Ulysses and 
Diomedes were commissioned to steal it and 
were successful. 

Car-y-at’i-des.—Prom/a-chus.—Ni’ke. 

P. 184. Mu-nych/i-a. 

P. 185. Py-thag’o-ras. 

P. 186. Ais’chy(ki)-lus. —Soph/o-cles.— Eu- 
rip’i-des,—Cho-re’gus. 

P. 187. Cra-ti/nas.—Ar-is-toph’a-nes. 

P. 188, ‘‘ As-syr-i-ol’o-gist.’”? One versed in 
the science of the antiquities, language, etc., of 
Assyria. 

“‘Beni-Hassan”’ [ba-ne has’-san]. A village 
of Egypt on the right bank of the Nile in which 
there are famous grottoes, excavated by the or- 
ders of ancient kings, containing paintings of 
scenes in the life of the ancient Egyptians. 

Prax-it’e-les.—Dis-cob/’o-lus, 

P. 189. ‘‘Chrys-el-e-phan/’tine.”’ 
or decorated with, gold and ivory. 

P. 192. ‘‘Hec-a-tom-bez/’on.’’ This was the 
first month in the Attic year and corresponded 
to the last half of July and first half of August. 

Cer-a-mi/cus.—Dip’y-lon. 


Made of, 





‘‘ THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS.”’ 

P. 198. ‘‘His Catholic majesty.’ The king 
of Spain at this time was Charles IV. 

P. 200. ‘‘In-tend’ant.” ‘‘A high function- 
ary having administrative and some judicial 
power.”’ 

D’yrujo: [de-ru’zho]. 

P. 202. ‘‘East and West Florida.’’ The 
present state of Florida was known as East 
Florida, and the Spanish province of West 
Florida extended from the Perdido River west- 
ward to the Mississippi. 

P. 205. ‘‘ Reals velion.’’ The current real 
of Spain, a coin worth about five cents. 

P. 207. ‘‘Com-man-dant’.” The command- 
ing officer of a fortified town or garrison. 

“Court martial.” A court held for the trial 
of persons in the army or navy charged with 
military offenses. 

P. 217. “The Two Sicilies.’’ A former king- 
dom of southern Italy, including the island of 
Sicily and various small islands, and the king- 
dom of Naples. In 1734, the Spaniards having 
made themselves masters of both Sicily and 
Naples, Charles (of Bourbon), son of the king of 
Spain, ascended the throne with the title of king 
of the Two Sicilies or of Naples. The last king 
of Naples was expelled by Garibaldi in 1861 and 
the Two Sicilies became part of the kingdom of 
Italy. 
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“Duc/at.”” This was a coin of silver or gold 
used in several countries of Europe. The gold 
ducat was generally of the value of a little more 
than $2.00, and the silver of about half this value. 

P. 218. ‘The Vat/i-can.” “The palace of 
the popes, a mass of buildings of vast extent, 
built upon the Vatican hill, immediately to the 
north of the basilica of St. Peter at Rome. 
Since about 1418 it has been the principal resi- 
dence of the popes, and since the conversion of 
Rome into the capital of Italy, in 1870, officially 
their only residence... . . Hence the term ‘the 
Vatican’ is used as equivalent to the papal 
power or government.”’ 

P. 220. ‘‘The dual character of the govern- 
ment.” Mr. Blaine, the secretary of state, re- 
minded Baron Fava that ‘“‘the officersof the 
federal government had no constitutional power 
of interference with the administration of justice 
in any state, and could do no more than enter- 
tain a claim for indemnity.” 

P. 225. ‘‘Contrabands.” A word coming 
through the Italian from the Latin, meaning 
against proclamation or ban, then against law, 
prohibited. Anything which the law prohibits 
from being imported or exported. ‘‘In the 
United States, during the Civil War, a negro 
slave, especially an escaped or a captured slave ; 
so called from a decision of Gen. B. F. Butler in 
1861, that slaves coming into his lines or cap- 
tured were contraband of war, and so subject to 
confiscation.” 

‘“‘Han-se-at’ic Republics.’”’ A confederation 
of cities and adjacent countries in northern 
Germany, called the Hanse towns, which at one 
time numbered about ninety. They bound 
themselves together for mutual protection 
against pirates, robbers, and hostile govern- 
merts, The German word Hanse means, a 
band or troop. Hence, a confederacy or league. 

P. 233. ‘‘Extradition.” A Latin derivative 
meaning a giving up. In diplomatic language 
delivery by one nation to another of fugitives 
from justice. An extradition treaty is one by 
which two states or nations become bound each 
to give up criminal refugees from the territory 
of the other in specified cases. As to the word 
itself, it is one of the new ones which diplomacy 
has recently added to the English vocabulary. 
Until within the last few years it was never used. 

P. 238. ‘‘ William M. Tweed.’ (1823-1878.) 
This politician was appointed in 1870 commis- 
sioner of the department of public works in New 
York city, and in this office, he with his accom- 
plices organized a ‘‘ring’’ and appropriated to 
their own use vast amounts of public money. In 
November, 1873, after a trial, he was found 
guilty of fraud and sentenced to twelve years’ 
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imprisonment and to pay a fine of $12,550. In 
1875 an action was brought against him for the 
recovery of $6,000,000. His imprisonment was 
now declared illegal by the court of appeals and 
he was released. Not being able to furnish the 
bail required, $3,0c0,000, he was confined in 
Ludlow street jail, whence he escaped and fled 
to Portugal. After his surrender to the United 
States authorities he was brought back and 
confined in the same jail where he died. 

P. 239. ‘‘Ottoman Porte.” The Turkish 
empire. The word Ottoman is derived from 
Othman (1259-1326) the founder of the present 
empire. Formerly justice was administered in 
the gate (port) of the sultan’s palace, hence the 
word Porte came to be substituted for govern- 
ment. The empire is officially called the Sub- 
lime Porte, which means, literally, the high gate. 

P. 242. ‘“‘Shah.” This is the Persian word 
for king and, as a word, it is interesting as being 
the far-away origin of the English words check, 
checkers, chess. ‘‘The literal sense of the 
word check is king, implying in the game of 
chess, that the king is in danger.’’ Derived from 
shah are pasha or bashaw. 

P. 244. “Dey” [da]. A Turkish word 
meaning a maternal uncle, given first as a 
friendly title to old people, especially among 
the troops known as the Janizaries, and finally 
applied to their commanding officer, who fre- 
quently served in Algiers as regent. Hence it 
came to be the title of the ruler. Closely allied 
with this word is ‘‘bey,’? the governor of a 
province. 

P. 248. ‘“‘ Bas-ti-na’do-ing.’’ Beating with a 
stick or cudgel, especially upon the soles of the 
feet. 

P. 249. ‘‘Khedive’’ [ka-dév’]. A Persian 
word meaning a governor. A title given to the 
ruler of Egypt in 1867. 

P. 256. Ex-tra-ter-ri-to-ri-al’i-ty.” ‘A legal 
fiction by which the persons and residences of 
ambassadors and sovereigns when abroad are 
treated as being still within their own territory.” 

P. 271. ‘‘Ko-tow’.’? This is the ‘‘ceremony 
of prostration performed in China by persons 
admitted to the imperial presence, in religious 
services, before magistrates, by an inferior to a 
superior, especially in making a humble apol- 
ogy, etc. Before the emperor and iu worship, 
the person performing the sotow kneels three 
times and touches the ground wth the forehead 
three times after each kneeling.” 

P. 274. ‘‘Commodore Perry,’”’ Matthew C. 
(1795-1858.) A brother of the Perry who won 
the battle on Lake Erie during the War of 1812. 

P. 278. ‘*Ty-coon’.’? The title by which a 
shogun or commander-in-chief of the Japanese 




















army is known. The name was only known to 
foreigners after the signing of the treaty nego- 
tiated by Perry. 

“Daimio’”’ [di’mi-o]. 
noble in Japan. 


The title of a feudal 





* CALLIAS.” 

P. 4. ‘Charon’ [ka’ron]. Theson of Ere- 
bus and Nox. It was his duty to ferry the dead 
over the Styx, a river of the infernal regions. 
The shades, before crossing, were obliged to pay 
him a coin, which at the time of burial was al- 
ways placed in the mouth of the deceased. 
Those who could not pay, or had not received 
proper burial in the upper world were compelled 
to wander on the desolate shores till it pleased 
the boatman to carry them over. 


P. 5.  8/a-cus.—Pros’er-pine or Pro-ser’- 
pi-ne. 
P. 6. ‘‘Bus’kins.’? Strong protective cov- 


erings for the feet and legs, made with thick 

soles, so as to increase the stature. They were 

always worn by tragic actors in ancient Greece. 
P. 9. Da-na/i-dés. 


P. 10. Hip-pol’y-tus.—Ar-is-toph’a-nes.— 
Pan-dei/o-nis. 
P. 15. ‘“‘Callias.”? See page 300 of the text- 


book ; also page 174 of ‘‘ Grecian History.”’ 
“Conon.” See ‘Grecian History,’ pages 
241-2. 

Mit-y-le’ne. 

P. 18. Hip’po-cles. 

P. 23. Her-mi’o-ne. 

P. 27, <An-dro-ni’tis—Gynekonitis [jin-e- 
ko-ni’tis]. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


P. 28. _De-mo-cha(ka)’res. 

P. 35. ‘‘Pen-tap’o-lis.”’ A group_of five 
cities. 

Cal-li-crat/i-das., 

P. 36. Mel-e-sip’pus. 

P. 39. An-ax-i-la’us. 

P. 41. As-ty’o-chus. 

P. 46. Ar-gi-nu/see. 

P. 47. Phor’mi-on. 

P. 48. Di-om/’e-don. 

P. 54. The-ram’e-nes—Thras-y-bu/lus. 

P. 57. E-te-o-ni’cus. 

P. 64. Ctesiphon [tes’i-phon].—Eu-dae’mon. 


—Euc-te’mon. 

P. 65. Steph’a-nos.—De-mod/o-cus.—Al- 
cin’o-us.—Phe-a/ci-an.—A/res, 

P. 66. I/o—-phon.—(Cd’i-pus.—Soph’i-lus.— 
Co lo’nus. 

P. 68. Cyb/e-le. 


P. 70. Lys‘’i-cles.—Hermogenes [her-moj’e~ 
nes]. 

P. 72. ‘*Kot/ta-bos.”” Written also cotta- 
bus. ‘‘A Sicilian game, much in vogue at the 


drinking parties of young men at Athens. The 
simplest mode was when each threw the wine 
left in his cup smartly into a metal basin ; if all 
fell inside the basin and the sound was clear it 
was a favorable sign.” 

P. 73. ‘‘Si-le’nus.”” The schoolmaster and 
foster father of the god Bacchus. He is repre- 
sented as ‘‘a jovial old man witha bald head, 
a pair of goat’s ears, and a fat sensual face.” 

Ce’os. 

P. 76. Nau-si-cy’/des.—Co-rce’bus. 

P. 86. Cal-lix’e-nus.—Eu-ryp-tol’e-mus. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ON THE C. L. S. 


“GRECIAN HISTORY.’’ 


1. Q. What people first attempted to subju- 
gate the Greek cities on the coast of Asia 
Minor? A. The Lydians. 

2. Q. How were their plans frustrated? 
A. The Lydians themselves were attacked and 
conquered by the Persians. 

3. Q. How far did Cyrus interfere in the af- 
fairs of the conquered Greeks in Asia*’Minor ? 
A. Their towns were permitted to retain their 
own form of government, but required to pay 
tribute to the Persian king. 

4. Q. How came Greece proper to.be in- 
volved in war with Persia? A. The Athenians 
went to the aid of the revolting Asiatic Greeks, 
and destroyed Sardis ; in revenge the Persians, 
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after subduing the revolt, carried war into 
Greece. 

5. Q. What occasioned the wreck of the first 
Persian expedition against Greece? A. A fierce 
gale off the coast of Mount Athos. 

6. Q. What was the result of the second ex- 
pedition? A. On the plain of Marathon in 490 
B. C. the Persian troops were shattered. 

7- Q. Where did the Greeks next measure 
strength with the Persians? A. At the pass of 
Thermopyle in 480 where the Persians were 
successful, 

8. Q. What battle adverse to the Persians 
immediately followed Thermopyle? A. Sala- 
mis, 
9g. Q. Where were the Persians finally de- 
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feated? A. The land forces at Platea, the 
naval at_Mycale. 

10. Q. Which one of the battles of the war 
is classed among the decisive battles of the 
world? A. Marathon. 

11. Q. What names stand out most promi- 
nently in these wars? A. Miltiades, Leonidas, 
and Themistocles among the Greeks; Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes, the Persian kings. 

12. Q. What was accomplished by the Per- 
sian wars? A. Europe was saved from becom- 
ing an Oriental country. 

13. Q. Howdid Athens lay the foundations 
of her future greatness? A. The only Greek 
power which now lent aid to free the Asiatic 
colonies from Persia, she reaped her reward by 
becoming the head of an empire. 

14. Q. What disturbed the peace between 
Athens and Sparta? A. The movement on the 
part of the former to protect herself by fortifica- 
tions, 

15. Q. Who were the two rival Athenian 
statesmen? A. Themistocles and Aristides. 

16. Q. What was the fate of Themistocles? 
A. He was suspected of treason, condemned to 
death, fled to the king of Persia, and ended his 
days in that country. 

17. Q. Under Cimon how many maritime 
allies were subjected to Athenian rule? A. 
Over two hundred. 

18. Q. While Athens was thus developing 
into a powerful empire, what was the condition 
of Sparta? A. She had fallen on a period of 
decline. 

19. Q. What second trouble always followed 
any disaster in Sparta? A. A revolt of the 
Helots. 

20. Q. Under whose influence did the aristo- 
cratic policy of Cimon vanish? A. That of 
Pericles. 

21. Q. How is Pericles described? A. As 
in many respects the finest product of Greece. 

22. Q. How was the imperial city of Athens 
made as safe as anisland? A. By the ‘“‘Long 
Walls ” connecting the city with the port. 

23. Q. What resulted from Athens’ con- 
tinued success and Sparta’s growing jealousy ? 
A. A war between the two. 

24- Q. What battle made Athens the mis- 
tress of Bceotia? A. Cinophyta. 

25. Q. To what measure did Pericles resort 
in order to defer the impending struggle for su- 
premacy between Athens and Sparta? A. He 
made overtures to Sparta which resulted in a 
treaty of peace for thirty years. 

26. Q. What were the two main innova- 
tions in the democratic policy? A. The vest- 
ing of greater power in the people, and the 


paying of citizens for certain public services. 

27. Q. Whence came the funds for these pay- 
ments? A. From the treasury at Athens into 
which the subject states paid their tributes. 

28. Q. How did Pericles adorn the new 
Athens? A. With the masterpieces of the archi- 
tect and sculptor. 

29. Q. What were the Periclean buildings 
erected on the Acropolis? A. The Parthenon, 
the Erechtheum, and the Propylza. 

30. Q. How is the Parthenon described? 
A. Asa perfect building. 

31. Q. Who was the great sculptor of this 
period? A. Phidias. 

32. Q. To what was the intellectual awaken- 
ing of the Greeksdue? A. To their contact 
with the colonists in Asia Minor, who in their 
turn had been in contact with the older civiliza- 
tion of the far East. 

33. Q. What entirely new province was now 
developed for literature? A. The drama. 

34. Q. Where do we find a starting point for 
our own modes of thought and expression? 
A. In Greek philosophy, letters, and art. 

35. Q. What war was more than once fore- 
tokened during this splendid era of peace? 
A. The Peloponnesian War. 


‘“ THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS.”’ 


x. Q. What was the first diplomatic question 
which arose between the United States and Spain? 
A. The navigation of the Mississippi River. 

2. Q. How was the question settled? A. It 
was agreed that the Mississippi from its source 
to the sea should be free only to Spanish and 
American navigators. 

3. Q. What occasioned the constantly arising 
disputes following this treaty? A. Alleged in- 
fringements of it. 

4. Q. How were the troubles finally settled? 
A. By the purchase of the Floridas by the 
United States. 

5. Q. What reparation had Spain to pay the 
United States in 1874? A. Thesum of $80,000 
for her barbarous treatment of the crew of the 
Virginius. 

6. Q. What unique relation exists between 
the United States and Russia? A. The czar is 
the only great European ruler between whom 
and this government there has never been any 
friction. 

7. Q. In what instances has Russia made 
cordial proffers to the United States of her good 
offices in settling difficulties? A. In the War 
of 1812, in the trouble about the treaty of Ghent, 
and in the Civil War. 

8. Q. What memorable treaty was nego- 
tiated between these two powers? A. The 














transference of Alaska from one to the other. 

9. Q. How did Russia manifest her good 
faith in the United States? A. Alaska was for- 
mally delivered before the payment of the pur- 
chase money. 

10. Q. When and where was the delivery 
made? In October, 1867, at Sitka. 

11.Q. Why did the United States find it 
necessary to demand indemnification of Italy af- 
ter the War of 1812? A. On account of the 
damage to commerce done by Italian privateers 
on the Mediterranean. 

12. Q. What was the most serious contro- 
versy ever occurring between these two coun- 
tries? A. That over the New Orleans massacre 
in 1890. 

13. Q. What occasioned this massacre? 
A. The failure of the law to convict the Italian 
murderers of the chief of police. 

14. Q. How was the trouble finally settied? 
A. The United States paid $25,000 to be divided 
among the families of those killed. 

15. O. What was the cause of the Samoan 
trouble? A. Germany wished to annex the 
Samoan Islands, and gave aid to their revo- 
lutionists. 

16. Q. How are the commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany regu- 
lated? A. By areciprocity treaty negotiated in 
1891. 

17. Q. What arbitrary tax levied by Denmark 
upon all powers did the United States succeed 
in overthrowing? A. The ‘‘Sound dues” ex- 
acted of all vessels crossing between the Baltic 
and North Seas. 

18. Q. Of all the treaties arranged with for- 
eign powers which one is most Oriental in char- 
acter? A. That with Persia. 

I9. Q. In what nations did the United States 
by force put a stop to the business of piracy? 
A. The Barbary States. 

20. Q. Before the overthrow of this mon- 
strous exactment how much money had the 
United States paid as blackmail? A. Over 
$2,000,000. 

21. Q. By what deplorable means were the 
civilization and morality of the West introduced 
tothe Chinese? A. By the Opium War. 

22. Q. By what country was the right of dip- 
lomatic correspondence with Peking first se- 
cured? A. The United States. 

23. Q. By what act is it claimed that the cli- 
max of injustice toward China by the United 
States was recently reached? A. The passage 
of the Scott act. 

24. Q. Through whose instrumentality was 
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Japan opened to foreign intercourse? A. That 
of Commodore Perry. 

25. Q. Whyshould the revision of her treaties 
with foreign powers overshadow all other ques- 
tions in Japan at present? A. She temporized 
in negotiating them greatly to her own disad- 
vantage from fear of the threatening attitude of 
European diplomatists. 





“CALLIAS.” 

1. Q. With what play does the scene of the 
storyopen? A. ‘‘The Frogs’ by Aristophanes. 

2. Q. Why was the strangers’ gallery in the 
theater almost empty? A. Many of the distant 
parts of the Greek world which used to throng 
it, had become hostile. 

3. Q. Howis Athens represented at this time ? 
A. As the dispossessed mistress of the seas. 

4. Q. How was the course of the play inter- 
rupted? A. By news from the war. 

5. Q. What war was raging at this time? 
The Peloponnesian War. 

6. Q. Who were the principal contestants in 
this war? A. Sparta and Athens, 

7. Q. News of what incident of this war had 
been received? A. The shutting up of Conon 
with the Athenian ships in the harbor of Mity- 
lene. 

8. Q. What action was immediately taken in 
Athens? A. To send a large fleet to relieve 
Conon, and a blockade runner to inform him of 
the coming help. 

9. Q. What great victory was won by the 
Athenians soon after the arrival of this fleet at 
its destination? A. That at the battle of Ar- 
ginusz. 

to. Q. What clumsy military system pre- 
vailed at this time? A. Thatof having ten gen- 
erals of equal authority. 

11. Q. What was the dispute in the council 
of the generals? A. Whether to go to the res- 
cue of the shipwrecked or to follow up their vic- 
tory. 

12. Q. To what did their decision in favor of 
the latter course lead? A. To trial and con- 
demnation at the hands of the Athenian people. 

13. Q. How were the six condemned generals 
probably executed? A. By being thrown into a 
deep pit. 

14. Q. Who among the six bore a name 
which no Athenian could pronounce without a 
feeling of pride? A. The son of the great Peri- 
cles, 

15. Q. What one among the presiding mag- 
istrates at the trial held out in his refusal to put 
the death motion to the assembly ? A. Socrates. 








THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


GRECIAN GAMES. 

1. What name was given to the periodical 
celebration of the Olympian games? 

2. How often did they occur, and when? 

3- What was the nature of these games? 

4. What was the prize awarded the victors? 

5. What especial honor was conferred upon 
the victor of the Stadium ? 

6. Of what historic interest were these cele- 
brations to the Greeks? 

7. What wasthe ‘‘Sacred Truce’’? 

8. What was the Greek conception of phys- 
ical training? 

9. What influence had these games upon 
the Greeks? 

10. Whowas the “poet laureate” of the 
Olympian Games? . 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. III. 

1. What is skin friction? 

2. What arethe two chief causes of resist- 
ance to the motion of a ship? 

3. How was resistance to the motion ofa 
ship explained until recently? 

4. What objection is there to this theory ? 

5. What purpose does “oil upon the waters”’ 
serve? 

6. What oil is most suitable for this use? 

7. What method to prevent ships’ bottoms 
from corroding has met with success in Japan ? 

8. How did the aluminium boat tried on Lake 
Zurich compare in weight with an ordinary boat 
of the same size? 

g. When launched and what name was given 
to the first ship built expressly for regular voy- 
ages between Europe and America? 

10. Name three very noted types of sea-going 
vessels that are distinctively American. 


MATTERS EDUCATIONAL,.—III. 

I. What doesthe word renaissance, as ap- 
plied to the period of revival mean? 

2. Where were the earliest traces and most 
characteristic developments of this revival seen ? 

3. Why did the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks help in disseminating knowledge? 

4. What university is called ‘‘the mother of 
universities ”’ ? 

5. What relation did Abelard, one of the 
world’s famous lovers, hold to this university ? 

6. What language was almost exclusively 
used among the learned up to the seventeenth 
century ? 





7. Luther, one of the first educational reform- 
ers, in writing to his wife, named four branches he 
wished his children to study ; what were they ? 

8. The author of ‘‘The Schoolmaster,”’ now 
an English classic, was the best known teacher 
of the sixteenth century ; who was he? 

9g. What work is justly famous as the first il- 
lustrated school book ? 

Io. What is meant by the word nations as 
used in university language ? 





WORLD OF TO-DAY.—REPUBLICS. 

I. How many governments in the world are 
ruled by presidents ? 

2. In what government does a federal coun- 
cil of seven members act as the executive ? 

3- What is the longest term which the exec- 
utive in any republic serves? 

4. How many republics elect presidents for 
six years, and how many for five ? 

5. Which one elects its president for two years? 

6. What is the republic formerly known as 
Transvaal, now called? 

7. In what two republics is the right of suf- 
frage limited to ‘‘ respectable” male citizens ? 

8. To what persons in Brazil is the right of 
suffrage denied ? 

g- What three republics refuse the franchise 
to persons unable to read and write? 

Io. In what republic have all male citizens 
over eighteen years of age the right to vote? 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR DECEMBER. 
CITIES GRECIAN AND AMERICAN. 

I. Boston. 2. Athens, being the capital city. 
3- New York is the American and Athens the 
Grecian metropolis. 4. Onaccount of its loca- 
‘tion in the extreme western part of the country 
looking out upon the blue sea with beautiful 
sierras lying behind it. 5. In being the seat 
of the “Great Fair.” 6. City of the Violet 
Crown is the name applied to the Greek capital 
on account of its location in the central plain of 
Attica surrounded by hills and lofty mountains 
bathed in gorgeous rosy and purple tints by the 
rising and setting sun. 7. The City of Mag- 
nificent Distances. 8. Wrightsville, York 
County, Pa. 9. According to legend, the in- 
habitants of Amycle, an ancient town of La- 
conia had often been alarmed by false rumors 
of projected Spartan invasion, until, weary of 
living in terror, it was made a public offense to 
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report the approach of anenemy. So when the 
Spartans came no one dared to sound a warning, 
and the city fell without a struggle. 10. It 
would take thirty cities the size of Athens to 
equal Manhattan Island in population. 





PRACTICAL SCIENCE. II, 

1. Every particle of a liquid at rest receives 
equal pressure in every direction. 2. By im- 
mersion in a liquid—a solid loses in weight as 
much as the weight of the liquid it displaces. 
3. Pertaining to fluids in motion. 4. Upon the 
depth of the fluid. 5. In accordance with the 
laws of falling bodies the velocity increases in 
proportion to the square root of the depth. 
6. Its velocity remains the same, because the 
pressure which governs the velocity is the same. 
7. Literally, a contracted vein. A stream 
flowing from an orifice becomes snialler just 
outside than at the orifice, this contraction be- 
ing due to cross currents caused by the fluids’ 
flowing from different directions to the orifice. 
8. Sir Isaac Newton. 9. A tendency of fluids 
to become rigid, produced by cold and which 
acts as a resistance to motion. Io. ‘‘ What is 
lost in velocity is gained in power.”’ 





MATTERS EDUCATIONAL. 
1. The Greeks, 2, Plato’s. 3. As the name 
of a place of instruction for youth and to desig- 
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nate a society of learned men, established for 
the improvement of science, literature, or art; 
such as the French Academy. 4. The school 
established at Alexandria by Ptolemy. 5. To 
the college building at Alexandria. 6. Trivium 
was the name applied tothe three sciences of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; quadrivium was 
the collective nameof the four branches of 
mathematics, arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy. These made up the seven liberal 
arts then taught. 7. At the end of the fourth 
century. 8. Ireland. 9. That this year would 
see the endof the world. 10. Bagdad. 





WORLD OF TO-DAY. 

I. In India. 2. Hippocrates. 3. Hindoo fes- 
tivals held in the great temples. In Bombay 
there are ninety-four shrines to which pilgrim- 
ages are made and from which cholera is brought 
to the seacoast. 4. Up the Persian Gulf and 
Red Sea whence it reaches the Mediterranean, 
Caspian, and Black Seas and then by the lines of 
commerce al! neighboring countries. 5. In 
1832, at Quebec; nine times. 6. Through the 
stomach ; it cannot be inhaled from the air. 
7. The entrance into the intestines of minute or- 
ganisms which multiply with incalculable rapid- 


ity. 8. Tothe vegetable kingdom. 9. In filthy 
surroundings, 10. By quarantine measures. 
C. CLASSES. 


1882—1896, 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘' THE ATHENIANS.” 
“Study to be what you wish to seem.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—George W. Driscoll, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Miss Kate McGillioray, Port Calborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; the Rev. M. D. Lichliter, McKeesport, 
Pa.; the Rev. A. F. Ashton, Ohio; Mrs. Helen M. 
Anthony, Ottawa, Ill.; W. P. Hulse, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. C. Pharr, Louisiana; Rev. D. F.C. Timmons, 
Tyler, Texas ; John C. Burke, Waterville, Kans.; Prof. E. 
C. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. 

General Secretary—Mrs. A. J. 1, Hommedieu, 1814 Cen- 
tral Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Treasurer—Prof. W. H. Scott, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Class Trustee—George E. Vincent. 

District Secretaries.—The Rev. T. H. Paden, New Con- 
cord, Ohio; the Rev. Chas. Thayer, Ph.D.; L. E. Welch, 
Albany, Ga.; Mrs. Robert Gentry, Chicago, Ill. 

Executive Committee.—Miss Kate Little, Preston, Minn. 
Prof. W. H. Scott ; Mrs. Helen M. Anthony. 

CLass EMBLEM—ACORN, 





THE Class of ’93 has been especially interested 
inthe Pierian and Look Forward Circles in the 
prisons at Stillwater, Minn., and Lincoln, Ne- 





braska, since they began work with the Class of 
’93. Encouraging reports come from both cir- 
cles. New names have been added and more 
than forty members in each class are ready for 
work the coming year. Their progress is in- 
sured by their stanch fidelity to the good cause. 





CLASS OF 1894.—“THE PHILOMATHEANS.” 
“* Ubi mel, bt apes.’ 
OFFICERS. 


President—John Habberton, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. A. C. Ellis, Jamestown,N.Y.; 
the Rev. E. D. Ledyard, Steubenville, Ohio; the Rev, 
L. A. Banks, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. J. A. Cosby, Ben- 
kleman, Neb.; the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Toronto, Can- 
ada; Mrs. Helen Campbell, New York City; the Rev. 
J. W. Lee, D. D., Atlanta, Ga.; Rev. Dr. D. A. Cunning- 
ham, Wheeling, W. Va.; Rev. Mr. Gibson, Michigan. 

Secretary—Miss Grace B. Fowler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer—-Mr. Henry M. Hall, Titusville, Pa. 

Class Trustee—W. 'T. Everson, Union City, Pa. 


CLass FLOWER—CLOVER. 





THE plan of correcting and returning mem- 
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oranda for a slight additional fee is meeting with 
increased favor and it is hoped that many stu- 
dents will avail themselves of this privilege. A 
member of ’94 who returns her paper to be 
graded writes, ‘‘I have been reading the course 
for two years and have succeeded so far in keep- 
ing up the reading and in filling out both the 
four- and twelve-page memoranda. It has kept 
me very busy to do this but I have been amply 
repaid by the profit and pleasure derived from 
it. My quiet corner has been enlivened by the 
company of kings and queens, poets, orators, 
historians, scientists, and theologians and my 
outlook into the world of knowledge has been 
made clearer and brighter.’’ 

NINETY-FOURS were numerous at Chautauqua 
this year. Class meetings were held frequently, 
at which a social spirit was developed which 
will exert a large influence in furthering those 
interests and the unified spirit, which classes 
when thoroughly organized naturally develop. 


CLASS OF 1895.—‘‘THE PATHFINDERS.”’’ 
“* The truth shall make you free.”’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. H. B. Adams, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Chauncey M. Pond, Oberlin, O.; Mr. J. B. Morton, Winter 
Park, Fla.; Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. F. D. 
Gardener, Manlius, N. Y.; Miss Mary Davenport, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Cor. Secretary--Miss Jane Mead Welch, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Miller, Akron, O. 

Treasuver—Mr. R. M. Alden, Washington, D.C, 

Trustee of the Building Fund—Mr. G. P. Hukill, Oil 
City, Pa. 

Clas: Historian—Miss Trowbridge, New Haven, Conn, 

CLass FLOWER—NASTURTIUM. 
CLass EMBLEM—A BLUE RIBBON. 





HERE is a letter from a courageous ’95, which 
will inspire many a flagging comrade. After 
stating that an illness of three months and ex- 
cessive care had thrown her behind in her read- 
ing she adds, “I live a lifeof great mental and 
nervous strain and took up the Chautauqua 
course to give myself the rest of systematic read- 
ing. I shall never do the circle a bit of credit, 
yet Chautauqua has helped and will help me and 
many another lonely woman to keep mental bal- 
ance. Ithink it will take me five years to go 
through the four years’ course.”’ 

‘* THE course has been the greatest pleasure 
of the yeartome. Each volume was laid down 
with a desire for more. I much regret that this 
opportunity did not come to me earlier in life, 
but, regrets being useless, I hope to make the 
most of this advantage. We hope to form a cir- 
cle for the course next year.” 

‘‘T RETURN you my memoranda. I am sorry 
that I must be late, but owing to moving and the 
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care of a family of five little children, I have not 
been able to read as regularly as I wished, I 
trust that another year I may do better. It has 
been a great pleasure and a most helpful work.” 


THE following from the president of Chau- 
tauqua will be of interest to the members ;— 
“The Hon. Lewis Miller of the Class of ’95 
urges that by the class column in THE CHav- 
TAUQUAN and otherwise, C. L. S. C. backsliders 
who have some time read one year or more and 
then stopped may take advantage of the rule 
that allows that year to be exchanged for a year 
in a new course ; for example, if one has once 
read the Greek or Roman or English year, he 
can read, in place of that year, the course of 
1895, the American year, which the class read 
last year. It is also desirable to have it under- 
stood that if one has read the required books he 
will ‘pass’ even if he does not find time to fill 
out the question blanks, which are important 
and the basis for the extra seals, but not essen- 
tial to membership.” 


THE members of ’95 who are present at each 
of the seventy or more Assemblies next year, 
are requested to meet and nominate a vice 
president and send the name to the secretary 
named above, to be elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the class at Chautauqua. Such vice 
presidents, in addition to their honorary 
relation to the class at large, would preside at 
class receptions in their several Assemblies and 
generally supervise their work. 


THERE are probably in every community many 
who have done one year of work in the C.L,.S.C. 
and then fallen out. Would it not be well for 
’95’s to look up these belated Chautauquans and 
bring them intoour ranks? If they happen to 
have read the American year they can fall right 
in with our remaining three years’ work. If 
they have read the Greek, Roman, or English 
year, they can substitute the American year's 
course either this year, or next, or the year 
after according to the work already done and 
thus graduate in ’95. 


HERE is the experience of one ’95 which may 
help a host of discouraged ones. We suspect 
that few have struggled more resolutely against 
heavy odds: ‘‘I cannot express the pleasure I 
have derived from this year’sstudy. So anxious 
was I to avail myself of the privileges afforded 
by the C. L. S. C. that I took with me while can- 
vassing for a firm, one of my text-books, and 
while resting by the roadside read one or two 
pages, which gave me food for thought during 
the remainder of the day, and I usually had an 
hour’s reading at night.” 
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CLASS OF 1896.—‘‘ TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, East Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Vice Presidenits—Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, II1.; 
Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Mr. F. G. Lewis, Birtle, Manitoba. 

Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 210 Deviliers St., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Wheaton Smith, cor. Woodward Ave. 
and Blaine St., Detroit, Mich. 

Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, 20 Griswold St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

CLass FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 





By an unfortunate oversight the table of pro- 
nunciation of Greek proper names was omitted 
from Joy’s ‘Grecian History.” Each member 
will, however, receive a copy of this table with 
the membership book. 


‘“Wuat has been can be,” is a good motto for 
96 to bear in mind at the beginning of the four 
years’ course. A short account of one who has 
achieved much against what might seem heavy 
odds may serve as an inspiration to new Chau- 
tauquans; the report is froma recent graduate 
of ’92: ‘‘ Chautauqua has been of inestimable 
benefit tome. Before I was induced to take up 
the work, my reading was almost entirely news- 
papers with an occasional novel. My husband 
belongs to the great army of clerks at forty dol- 
larsa month. To get along and save anything 
out of that for future need, it is necessary for me 
to do all my own work and occasionally as I can 
totakeinextra. After a long day’s work was over 
with its worry and care, and the children tucked 
safely in bed, the half hour or hour spent in 
reading grew to be full of delight. I confess 
the first year was not so interesting to me, ow- 
ing, I do not doubt, to my former habit of read- 
ing. Ido not intend to give up, but expect to 
commence a special seal course.” 

MEMBERS of ’96 who are just beginning their 
acquaintance with the C. L. S.C. are urged to 
see that other beginners who are taking up the 
study of the Chautauqua books, are enrolled as 
members of the C. L. S.C. The person who 
thus enrolls is under no obligation to pass ex- 
aminations, but is entitled to the membership 
book, which will be found most interesting and 
valuable. 

THAT many high school and college graduates 
have shown their interest in the work of the 
C. L. S. C. by identifying themselves with it, has 
been the case from the beginning of the move- 
ment, and the Class of ’96 is no exception to 
this rule, The applications received within the 
past few weeks at the C. L. S.C. Office represent 
many high schools, and in addition the follow- 
ing colleges: McGill University, Wellesley 
I-Dec. 
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College, Indiana State University, Dickinson 
College, University of Cincinnati, Cornell Uni- 
versity, the College of the City of New York, 
Allegheny College, the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and others. 

INQuIRIEs for further information concerning 
the C. L. S. C. are being received at the Chau- 
tauqua Office from army posts all over the west- 
ern country. This is the result of a few 
paragraphs in a little western paper, 7he Army 
Chaplain, which has generously opened its col- 
umns to the Chautauqua Circle. It is probable 
that the Class of ’96 will have a large military 
force at its command. 

THE Class of ’96 is likely to win the distinc- 
tion of enrolling the first Chinese Chautauqua 
Circle. Such a circle is contemplated in one of 
our eastern cities. 

A CHAUTAUQUA worker from Colorado who is 
traveling in Europe sends for circulars and re- 
ports that he has found a number of young peo- 
ple ready to take up the course. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Barbadoes, West In- 
dies, writes that he is anxious to see Chautauqua 
brought into the islands. He says, ‘“‘Though of 
English descent, it is to America I always look 
for the great things to come.”’ 

FiFty new members for the Class of ’96 are 
reported by the Rev. W. H. Bunce of the Clarion 
District Assembly. This is the largest enroll- 
ment of new members ever reported by the 
Clarion Assembly, and Mr. Bunce reports great 
C.L. S.C. interest in that section of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

THE Class of ’96 is rapidly increasing in mem- 
bership. Several hundred names have already 
been registered at the C. L. S. C. Office, and ap- 
plications are still pouring in. It is interesting 
to note the various occupations already repre- 
sented in the membership of this wide-awake 
Chautauquaclass. Ministers, teachers, mothers, 
business men and women, and journalists are 
among the number, while the list of denomina- 
tions includes the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, Episcopal, Universalist, 
Unitarian, Roman Catholic, and several others. 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 

THE second year’s course of the graduate two 
years’ course in Ancient History is announced 
this fall and many graduates who found so much 
pleasure in the work of the first year will wel- 
come this new course. 

THE Class of ’89 proposes to hold a quinten- 
nial reunion next summer in connection with 
the dedication of the banquet hall in the Union 
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Class Building. They propose at this time to 
extend a welcome to the Class of ’97, who will 
share with ’89 the room assigned them in this 
already popular building. 

THE following poem for the Class of ’92 was 
written for the last Pacific Grove Assembly by 
Mrs. Mary H. Field: 

MARINERS. 
The centuries lift their veil, 
And far over unknown seas 
A little fleet is seen to sail, 
Spreading white wings to the scented gale. 
What mariners are these 
Who lean from their prows 
Toward the western skies 
With paling brows, 
Yet with kindling eyes? 


They follow one who doth dream 
Of a land in the sunset gleam ; 
They have left the trodden ways 
And the dull untroubled days 

To follow this dreamer afar, 

With Faith for a pole-star bright, 
Only Faith for a star, 

And they follow its guiding light 
Till ’gainst the dim horizon line 
The new world’s outposts shine. 
What is a pathless main 

To the children of Hope and Faith 
When the voice of the Master saith, 
‘Seek and ye shall obtain”? 


Lift up thine eyes, and lo! 

A sea besprent with sails 

That fill with noiseless gales 

From unseen coasts that blow, 

From lands which only the soul doth know ; 
And these Mariners onward speed 

By a vision led that of old was seen, 
And a word that the Master spake 

By the Galilean lake, 

That life is not meat or drink indeed 
Nor garments of silken sheen. 

So they follow, follow a beckoning hand 
To the heights of that distant land 
Whose shores they can only gain 
Through the spirit’s travail and pain. 


Storms shall not daunt or wreck 
These Mariners brave and strong 
Who lean from each airy deck, 
While the sound of their silvery song 
Floats ever the sea along :— 

“We are the children of Faith, 

The children of Hope and Faith, 

And the voice of the Master saith, 

Ye shall count each loss but gain ; 
Seek and ye shall obtain !”” 


C. CLASSES. 


THE Fitchburg Literary Club decided in 
April to change its work to that of Chautauqua. 
Twenty members acted upon this decision ex- 
pecting, however tardy, to complete the year’s 
work, 


THE new course in Art History is already re- 
ceiving hearty recognition and graduates who 
enroll for this course will find that Mr. Good- 
year has spared no pains to make the sugges- 
tions of the greatest value. Lists of recom- 
mended books with comments on their peculiar 
value either as regards text or illustration, refer- 
ences to collections in various museums, and 
arrangemerts for the loan of photographs will 
give to Chautauqua students unusual facilities 
for the study of this most delightful subject. 
Already many individual students and several 
clubs have taken up the work. 


THEC. L.S. C. graduates at the last Lake 
Madison Chautauqua Assembly (S. D.) passed a 
resolution that all graduates naturally affiliated 
with that Assembly be requested to take the 
courses on the ‘‘ Founding of the Christian 
Church”? offered by the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature as seal courses, taking the first 
course with or without examination next Jan- 
uary and the second course after that, so that 
they could review the first and study the second 
course in the Bible School of the next Assembly. 
Information concerning these courses can be 
had of W. R. Harper, Ph.D., 391 55th Street, 
Chicago, Ii. 


A MEMBER of the Class of ’86 who has been 
pursuing the graduate course in English History 
and Literature says, “‘I have enjoyed the 
readings very much, especially of Chaucer. At 
first he seemed like a puzzle but now I under- 
stand him much better and am charmed with 
him. I have reread parts of the course many 
times. Ishall read the regular course during 
the coming year. The Greek course is too 
tempting to resist.” 


ANOTHER graduate, a member of ’92, says: 
“Tam sincerely grateful for this four years’ 
course. Iam a better woman for it and life 
seems infinitely brighter and more worth living, 
I wish to review the course and take the exam- 
inations. Enclosed please find my fee.” 


AN interesting letter comes from a minister 
in one of our southern states. He says, “I 
cannot begin to tell the advantage the course has 
been tome. By the inspiration gotten from it I 
have been pursuing a Greek and Latin course 
under a private instructor for a year and a half 
and am about toenter Johns Hopkins University 
as a special student.” 
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LOCAL CIRCLES. 


c. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


* We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


** Never be Discouraged.” 
c. lL. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
MILTON Day—December 9. 

THEMISTOCLES Day—December 15. 
PERICLES—January 17. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


A MORE hopeful budget of letters surely 

was never gathered together, nor one 
more predictive of success to the grand old insti- 
tution of Chautauqua. In numerous cases 
where description has been omitted in order to 
report promptly the necessary facts, eloquent 
lists of names are suggestive of the good work 
accomplished. 

The new circles, many of whom have paid 
little or no attention to Chautauqua interests 
previous to deciding upon organization as a cir- 
cle, are properly solicitous in regard to the best 
methods adapted to a circle of their size and the 
time and talent at their command. Such will 
find helpful suggestions and accounts of happy 
experiments given from time to time in Local 
Circle reports. All bright ideas which prove 
practical will find a hospitable welcome in these 
columns, if sent to Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Last year Kimball Circle of Brooklyn divided 
into two rival parties to contest for excellence 
in circle work. The following is the account by 
one of the vanquished: ‘‘Our membership was 
twenty-six, with twenty students, giving us ten 
on a side, The winners presented the losers 
with a skeleton in a box inscribed, ‘Died May 
14, 1892, age immaterial.’ According to agree- 
ment the losing compary entertained the victors 
and by common consent it was deemed best to 
defer payment of debt until opening night. The 
vanquished party, containing both president and 
vice president, put heads together and with the 
help of our one ’93 evolved the following pro- 
gram. Since we had died we reappeared as 
ghosts to the astonished victors, and after a 
speech, in sepulchral tones, by the vice presi- 
dent about the folly of thinking to vanquish a 
Kimballite, each victor was called by name and 
presented by a ghost with a souvenir of the oc- 
casion, wrapped in white paper ; inclosed was an 





ADDISON Day—May 1. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 
SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 
INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 
ST. Pavut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


appropriate proverb, which the recipient read 
aloud, The captain of the winning side, an ex- 
pert cyclist, received a miniature wheel mounted . 
by a man, with the proverb, ‘ Pride goeth before 
a fall.’ Other souvenirs were equally appropri- 
ate. As each victor received his present a dole- 
ful groan from the ghosts greeted him. 

‘* An original song, of which the accompanying 
is an extract, was sung to the tune of ‘John 
Brown's Body’ : 

‘“* Chautauqua Kimball Circle once contested for a 
prize, 
Divided into sections, to find out who was wise, 
They quizzed each other, spoke their pieces, 
wrote their essays well, 
To know who might excel. 


CHoavs. 
“ Last year’s skeleton is resting in its tomb, 
But we go marching along. 

‘‘The ghosts then disappeared to the lower re- 
gions whither the company were summoned in 
hollow tones, and, according to an address made, 
treated to an acidulated mixture of saccharine 
with component parts of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Other light refreshments were served. The 
class being larger this year, four captains were 
elected instead of two, with the president as um- 
pire. The contest will last two months, when 
the points will be counted, and an evening’s en- 
tertainment given, the expense of which will be 
borne by the three losing sections. One point 
each will be credited for attendance, promptness 
therein, quotation chapter, magazine articles, 
and for any extra work. This method has been 
a great encouragement in the performance of ex- 
ercises assigned. For the year’s work one book 
will be selected and a prize examination held 
at the close of the year.”’ 


NEW CIRCLES. 


RHODE Is_LAND.—September 21 signalized the 
organization of a promising circle at Central 
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Falls, to be known as Central Circle. Officers 
were elected and a good start made. 

NEw YorK.—Fourteen members ccemprise 
the C. L. S. C. of Waterford, who with one ex- 
ception are in the Class of ’96.——A new Chau- 
tauqua circle at Sandy Creek begins its career 
with spirited inquisitiveness in regard to every- 
thing of possible aid to its success.—-A dozen 
persons of Mt. Vernon calling themselves the 
Cc. L. S. C. of Chester Hill have joined the Class 
of ’96 in the pursuit of knowledge.——Thirteen 
members enrolled to form Greenwich Local Cir- 
cle. They are doing well and expect reinforce- 
ments.——Fulton has a circle that has duly 
elected officers and is spurred to activity by a 
triune executive committee.——At Coldenham a 
nucleus has been formed for a new circle chris- 
tened the Berea. ——Granvillc Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle started out with twenty-nine mem- 
bers, all deeply interested in the work. The 
programs are most enjoyable. 

NEw JERSEY.—A large popular Chautauqua 
Circle is forming at Newark under the di- 
rection of the Newark College of Music. 
Prominent clergymen, professional men, and 
men of letters have evinced much interest and 
will act as leaders and lecturers at the meetings. 
—tThe Honest Truth Seekers of Jersey City 
are ten in number and a host in enterprise —— 
Haddenfield has ten regular readers of the 
Cc. L. S. C. course. ——At Bridgeton twelve grad- 
uates of the Class of ’92 have formed a circle to 
study the Bible course this year.——Standing 
Stone Local Circle is prospecting for a profitable 
year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Whittier Circle of Pitts- 
burg is officered and hopeful.——Glenburn Cir- 
cle of Glenburn starts with a little beginning, but 
it hopes for a great future. ——A bright class of 
nine at Franklin are making preparations for a 
pleasant year.——The Erodelphian Circle at 
Belle Vernon has established its officers and in- 
struction committee. 

WEsT VirGINIA.—A reading circle of four- 
teen reports from Monongah. 

Grorcia.—Dunning C. lL. S. C. at Cuthbert 
announces its organization. 

Froripa.—At Narcoossee a meeting was calied, 
at which papers were read explaining the aims, 
views, and scope of the society, inquiries were 
invited, and the society organized, to meet fort- 
nightly at the houses of the various members. 
An instruction committee was appointed to serve 
for four meetings, when a new appointment will 
relieve them.——Half a loaf is better than none. 
A literary society at Gabriella is studying one 
book of the C. L. S. C. course. 

KENTUCKY.—A class of twenty-seven mem- 
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bers at Madisonville have banded together under 
the name the Columbias, with the motto, 
‘*Seek and ye shall obtain.” 

TENNESSEE.—A circle is in progress of for- 
mation at Harriman. 

ARKANSAS.—Gurdon has a thriving little 
class. 

TExXAS.—Five ’96’s enroll at Reagan.— aAt 
Haskell a large class has ordered C. L. S. C. 
books. 

INDIANA.—Alexandria has a hopeful club 
eager to begin work in the new books. 

MicHIGAN.—A family of readers at Richland 
has organized into the Home Circle.-—A circle 
is heard from at Salem. 

Wisconsin.—There is a Chautauqua Circle at 
Stephen’s Point.——Fifteen members comprise 
the circle at Oregon. 

MINNESOTA.—Fifteen enthusiastic students at 
Bird Island are anxious to begin study. 

MissourI.—A good-sized class has been 
formed at Springfield.—tThere are new circles 
at Carthage and Pickering.——At Nevada a cir- 
cle, a part of whose members are C. L. S. C. 
graduates, has been organized to carry on the 
special courses of the Bible and Biblical Litera- 
ture, 

CoLoRADO.—A new circle writes from Aspen 
for helpful suggestions. 

WASHINGTON.—Application comes from Pull- 
man fora complete study outfit for eleven per- 
sons. The outlook is good there. 

NEw MExico.—All the members of the Es- 
paiiola Circle enter the Class of ’96. 

CALIFORNIA.—Cabrillo Circle of Coronado is 
the name of a well-organized body of students, 
who have selected for their emblem the California 
poppy and for their class motto, ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power.” The members are deeply interested in 
the work, holding regular meetings. 


OLD CIRCLES. 

Sout Arrica.—A circle at Kenilworth after 
struggling against many odds of time and cir- 
cumstance, such as delay in the mails, scarcity 
of time for study, etc., now sees its title clear as 
a hopeful “ reading circle.’”»——-The members of 
Novem Circle of Witzies Hock are scattered 
among mountains and across rivers in an unset- 
tled community, and therefore hold their meet- 
ings in the afternoon, from two to four o’clock, 
Thursdays. Quiteelaborate programs are car- 
ried out and the circle hopes soon to be recruited 
in numbers, 

CaNnaDA.—Alpha Circle of Galt, Ont., reor- 
ganized with a membership of thirty-three, nine 
of whom are new members, and seven gradu- 
ates. They purpose to concentrate their ener- 
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gies upon the text-books and anticipate a suc- 
cessful year. 

MAINE.—Beauchamp Circle of Rockport has 
several recipients of seals for the English His- 
tory and Literature course. 

VERMONT.—Mt. Kilburn Circle of Bellows 
Falls begins the year hopefully. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—At Maplewood,Malden, the 
circle islooking forward tothe coming year with 
keen anticipation. 

CONNECTICUT.—Davenport Circle of New 
Haven, has reorganized.—Lwucky Circle of the 
same place is planning to insure an even more 
lucky year than last.——Several new members 
have been welcomed into Clover Circle at Suf- 
field. 

NEw YorkK.—The Vincents of New York City 
arein foragrand time, having sent for five 
hundred circulars for the current year and one 
hundred application blanks. The Chautauqua 
Union of New York City is to have an excellent 
lecture course and three socials, each of the 
tickets to admit two persons. The valiant Bry- 
ant Circle of New York City, having faithfully 
completed its four years’ work, is about to start 
out on another four years’ course.——Encoura- 
ging reports come from Mt. Vernon, Kenmore 
of Buffalo, Flatbush, and Alfred Centre, the 
Alpha Beta Circle of Mexico, the Lowell, Kim- 
ball, and DeKalb Circles of Brooklyn. 

NEW JERSEY.—Beach Circle of Jersey City, 
alarge and stirring class, shows by its increas- 
ing numbers the attractive power of enthusiasm. 
—wWest End Circle of Summit has reor- 
ganized. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Following is one of the in- 
teresting and beautifully gotten up programs 
observed by the Vincent Circle of Altoona: 

1, Roll-call—Columbus, 
2. Minutes, 
3. Singing—Keller’s American Hymn. 
4. Synopsis of ‘‘ The Admiral of the Ocean Sea.”’ 
Recess, 
5. Debate—Columbus Deserves more Honor than He 

Gets. 

6. Questions about Columbus, 

7. Singing—‘ The Ship of State.” 

——tThe Utopians of Pittsburg are a live band of 
workers. They have the usual circle officers 
besides an editor, who reads a paper of articles, 
some of which are written by the various mem- 
bers, on current news and events; and a critic, 
who criticises the lessons, essays, and other per- 
formances of the members.——News comes 
from the Trio and Lowell Circles of Philadel- 
phia.—The White Rock Circle of Fort Lou- 
don, the Philomatheans of Hazelton, Menka- 
linas of Imperial, the Bessie Blattenberger Cir- 
cle at Woodland, and circles at Lansdowne and 
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Lebanon have renewed their connection with 
the C. L. S. C. 

MARYLAND.—The Rohrersville C. L. S.C. 
has announced its reorganization.—Carthage 
boasts three prosperous circles, one of which is 
composed of graduates. 

TENNESSEE.—Great vim characterizes the 
circle at Tullahoma. 

GEORGIA.—Montezuma has a circle of three 
faithful workers, two of whom are college grad- 
uates, the other an enterprising grandmother 
anxious to increase her store of wisdom. 

Oxr10.—Circles at Lima and Wakeman, the 
Irving Chautauqua Circle at Dayton, the Mon- 
day Club at Granville, and the Octavians at 
Lima are cheerfully fanning the flames of in- 
dustry.——The circle at Coshocton has been re- 
inforced by six new members.—~—The Jennings 
Avenue C. L. S. C. of Cleveland anticipates a 
large membership and a pleasant year. 

INDIANA.—Operations have begun for united 
reading in the Elm Circle of South Bend, the 
Evangeline Circle of Raub, and several names 
have been enrolled at Oxford, Corydon, and 
Sandwich, 

ILLINois.—C. L. S. C. work is flourishing 
in Coterie Circle at Auburn, the Brighton 
Cc. L. S. C., the Argus Circle at Elgin, and 
the Gladstonian Circle at Rochelle.——Out- 
look Circle of Chicago sends its members an- 
nouncement programs neatly printed on postal 
cards.—Hale Circle of Mount Palatine or- 
ganized last November has received several ad- 
ditions to its numbers.——-Habberton C. L. S.C. 
of Huntley has reorganized for the winter with 
fourteen enthusiastic members, who are aiming 
to eclipse this year their great success of last. 
At their weekly meetings, which are held at the 
homes of the various members in alphabetical 
order, questions are asked on the week’s read- 
ings and all doubtful points, all important dates 
and places are fixed in the mind by lively dis- 
cussion. Strict adherence to the programs 
blocked out in THE CHAUTAUQUAN is observed, 
with exception of the Sunday Readings, which 
are reserved till the end of the month to be pre- 
sented by the -pastor, who is a member of the 
circle.——The Philomathean at Marseilles has 
increased its membership many fold. 

MICHIGAN.—Intentions to do good work have 
been expressed by the circle at Charlevoix.— 
The Excelsiors of Grass Lake have got in read- 
iness for business. Nineteen names have 





been enrolled in the Cheboygan C. L. S. C. 
WIscoNnsIN.—Sparta, Glenwood, Kaukauna, 
and Fox Lake are places of active Chautauqua 
work. 
MINNESOTA.—The members of Wood Lake 
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Circle, most of whom are farmers, have shown 
so much earnestness and skill in their cultiva- 
tion of wisdom that their circle work has been 
commended as equal to college work. 

Iowa.—The president of Waverly Circle says: 
** Waverly Circle is starting again with a pros- 
pect of the fourth year’s being fully as success- 
ful as any previous year. Several who have 
done the reading now wish to join the circle and 
new members are coming in.’’——Roll-call of 
the Franklin Class at Manchester is responded 
to by forty-three persons. At the same place a 
class of ten post graduates are pursuing the 
English History and Literature course.——Kate 
Kimball Branch C. L. S. C. of Grinnell, Irving 
Circle of Emmetsburg, and circles at Des 
Moines (Vincents), Fairfield, Iowa City, Oska- 
loosa, and Sioux City are progressing finely. 

MIssouRI.—The Twin Mounds Circle at Beth- 
any has a bright outlook this year.——A good 
beginning has been made by Chautauquans at 
Nevada, St. Louis, and by the Elma Webster 
and the Calvin C.L.S. C.’s, both of Kansas 
City.——Carthage Circle, which celebrated its 
tenth anniversary last June, upon reorganization 
divided itself into a post-graduate and an under- 
graduate class, consisting of about twelve mem- 
bers each, all active. 

Kansas.—The Sunflower Circle of Wichita is 


still facing toward the light.——From the 
Cc. L. S. C. at Leavenworth comes the cheery 


news: “Our circle reorganized with thirty-five 
members, all of whom seem to be in earnest and 
anxious to derive the benefit there is in a sys- 
tematic course of study. We have thoroughly 
enjoyed the work the past two years, and are a 
unit in declaring the inspiration we have felt 
and the good we have received.’»——Small but 
interesting is the Wyandotte’s record at Kansas 
City. 

NEBRASKA.—The following account of Chau- 
tauqua work in Lincoln is abbreviated from a 
local newspaper of that place: Starting in with 
one circle and a few members, it has grown un- 
til Lincoln now has six circles and at least one 
hundred and fifty readers. Most of these circles 
are anxious to receive new members and any 
one wishing to become a reader will find some 
one of these circles congenial. The circles are as 
follows: The Hall in the Grove is for regular 
Chautauqua graduates. The work selected for 
the coming year is the special American history 
course. The Capital City Circle is the largest 
of the regular circles. Its work is the regular 
reading under the American-Greek year. The 
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Columbian Circle is the new South Lincoln Cir- 
cle. Ithas a membership of about twenty and 
will probably increase. The Lowell Circle is a 
small circle organized last year and is composed 
mostly of persons who were afraid to join the 
older circles. Still some good work has been 
done, and last year the Lowell furnished a 
toastmaster for the union banquet. The East 
Lincoln Circle was formed last year of Chau- 
tauquans in East Lincoln, who were so numer- 
ous that they were obliged to organize a circle 
for themselves. This proved a very wise move, 
as it has induced a number of persons to take 
up the readings who otherwise might not have 
done so. The circle bids fair to be much larger 
this year than last. A movement is on foot to 
organize a new circle in North Lincoln. And 
last, because of so much importance, is the 
Lookforward Circle at the state penitentiary. 
For three years this circle has been conducted 
by the Lincoln Chautauquans, with the hope 
that by getting the members interested in study 
and reading, they could the more easily be in- 
duced to lead upright lives. The success and 
standing of this work is assured. This year 
there are forty-six in the class, some men who 
never read much before, other men of educa- 
tion, but all interested in Chautauqua.—A cir- 
cle at Gibbon, the Stewart Street C. L. S. C. of 
Omaha, and the Upright Circle of Beaver City 
have re-enlisted in the army of Chautauquans. 

NorTH Daxota.—Fargo Circle has a mem- 
bership of twenty-three, nine of whom are reg- 
ulars. As an aid to this circle’s growth in 
numbers an excellent and comprehensive brief 
of the work and origin of the C. L. S. C. was 
published in a local paper. 

Co1LoRapo.—Georgetown’s Silver Queen Cir- 
cle, though small in number, is making valuable 
acquisitions of knowledge. 

CALIFORNIA.—Businesslike letters come from 
Grant and Occidean Circles located respectively 
in Calistoga and Ferndale. 

NEw Mexico.—The members of Espaiiola 
C.L.S.C.Club of Socorro held a reunion the first 
evening of September. The secretary writes: 
“Interest in Chautauqua work seems even 
stronger than last winter. The evening was 
spent in discussing C. L. S. C. work and plan- 
ning for this year’s work. Fourteen of last 
winter’s members will continue and nine new 
names are enrolled,—with perhaps more to 
come,”’ + 

UTaH.—Nob Hill Circle at Ogden promises to 
be very interesting. 
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THE SNOWSTORM. 

ANNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the sky 
Arrives the snow ; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

Jo was the first to wake in the gray dawn of 
Christmas morning. No stockings hung at the 
fireplace, and for a moment she felt as much 
disappointed as she did long ago, when her lit- 
tle sock fell down because it was so crammed 
with goodies. Then she remembered her 
mother’s promise, and, slipping her hand under 
her pillow, drew out a little crimson-covered 
book. She knew it very well, for it was 
that beautiful old story of the best life ever 
lived, and Jo felt that it was a true guide-book 


for any pilgrim going the long journey. She 
woke Meg with a ‘‘Merry Christmas,” and 
bade her see what was under her pillow. A 
green-covered book appeared, with the same 
picture inside, and a few words written by their 
mother, which made their one present very pre- 


cious in their eyes. Presently Beth and Amy 
woke, to rummage and find their little books 
also; and all sat looking at and talking about 
them, while the east grew rosy with the coming 
day. 

“Girls,” said Meg seriously, looking from the 
tumbled head beside her to the two little night- 
capped ones in the room beyond, ‘mother 
wants us to read and love and mind these books, 
and we must begin at once.’? Then she opened 
her new book and began to read. Jo put her 
arm around her, and, leaning cheek to cheek, 
read also, with the quiet expression so seldom 
seen on her restless face. 

“How good Meg is! Come, Amy, let’s do as 
they do,” whispered Beth, very much im- 
pressed by the pretty books and her sisters’ ex- 
ample. 

“Where is mother?” asked Meg, as she and 
Jo ran down to thank her for their gifts, half an 
hour later. 

“Goodness only knows. Some poor creeter 
come a-beggin’, and your ma went straight off 


to see what was needed. There never was such 
awoman for givin’ away vittles and drink, 
clothes and firin’,” replied Hannah, who had 
lived with the family since Meg was born and 
was considered by them all more asa friend 
than a servant. 

“She will be back soon, I think; so have 
everything ready,’”’ said Meg, looking over the 
presents which were collected in a basket and 
kept under the sofa, ready to be produced at the 
proper time. “Why, where is Amy's bottle of 
cologne?’’ she added as the little flask did not 
appear. 

“She took it out a minute ago, and went off 
with it to put a ribbon on it, or some such no- 
tion,’’? replied Jo, dancing about the room to 
take the first stiffness off the new army-slippers. 

“How nice my handkerchiefs look, don’t 
they? Hannah washed and ironed them for 
me, and I marked them all myself,” said Beth. 

‘‘There’s mother. Hide the basket, quick !’ 
cried Jo, as a door slammed, and steps sounded 
in the hall. 

Amy came in hastily, and looked rather 
abashed when she saw her sisters all waiting for 
her, 

“Where have you been? and what are you 
hiding behind you?” asked Meg, surprised to 
see, by her hood and cloak, that lazy Amy had 
been out so early. 

**Don’t laugh at me, Jo! I didn’t mean any 
one should know until the time came. I only 
meant to change the little bottle for a big one, 
and I gave all my money to get it, and I’m truly 
trying not to be selfish any more.” 

As she spoke, Amy showed the handsome 
flask which replaced the cheap one ; and looked 
so earnest and humble in her little effort to for- 
get herself that Meg hugged her on the spot, 
and Jo pronounced her ‘‘a trump,” while Beth 
ran to the window and picked her finest rose to 
ornament the statély bottle. 

Another bang of the street door sent the bas- 
ket under the sofa, and the girls to the table, 
eager for breakfast. 

“‘Merry Christmas, Marmee! Many ofthem! 
Thank you for our books; we read some, and 
mean to every day,” they cried in chorus, 

“Merry Christmas, little daughters! I’m 
glad you began at once, and hope you will keep 
on. But I want to say one word before we sit 
down. Not far away from here lies a poor 
woman with a little newborn baby. Six chil- 
dren are huddled into one bed to keep from 
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freezing, for they have no fire. There is noth- 
ing to eat over there; and the oldest boy came 
to tell me they were suffering hunger and cold. 
My girls, will you give them your breakfast asa 
Christmas present ?” 

They were all unusually hungry, having 
waited nearly an hour, and for a minute no one 
spoke; only a minute, for Jo exclaimed impetu- 
ously,— 

**T’m so glad you came before we began !’’ 

‘*May I goand help carry the things to the 
poor little children ?’’ asked Beth eagerly. 

“‘T shall take the cream and muffins,’’ added 
Amy, heroically giving up the articles she most 
liked. 

Meg was already covering the buckwheats and 
piling the bread into one big plate. 

“T thought you’d do it,” said Mrs. March, 
smiling asif satisfied. ‘‘ You shall all goand help 
me, and when we come back we will have bread 
and milk for breakfast, and make it up at dinner- 
time.’’ 

A poor, bare, miserable room it was, with 
broken windows, no fire, ragged bedclothes, a 
sick mother, wailing baby, and a group of pale, 
hungry children cuddled under one old quilt, 
trying to keep warm. 

How the big eyes stared and the blue lips 
smiled as the girls went in ! 


‘* Ach, mein Gott! it is good angels come to 
us !’? said the poor woman crying for joy. 

‘‘Funny angels in hoods and mittens,” said 
Jo, and set them laughing. 

In a few minutes it really did seem as if kind 


spirits had been at work there. Hannah, who 
had carried wood, made a fire, and stopped up 
the broken panes with old hats and her own 
cloak. Mrs. March gave the mother tea and 
gruel, and comforted her with promises of help, 
while she dressed the little baby as tenderly as 
if it had been herown. The girls, meantime, 
spread the table, set the children round the fire, 
and fed them like so many hungry birds,— 
laughing, talking, and trying to understand the 
funny broken English. 

“ Dasistgut!” ‘“ Die Engel-kinder!’’ cried 
the poor things, as they ate, and warmed their 
purple hands at the comfortable blaze. 

The girls had never been called angel children 
before, and thought it very agreeable, especially 
Jo, who had been considered a ‘“‘Sancho” ever 
since she was born. That was a very happy 
breakfast, though they didn’t get any of it; and 
when they went away, leaving comfort behind, 
I think there were not in all the city four merrier 
people than the hungry little girls who gave 
away their breakfasts and contented themselves 
with bread and milk on Christmas morning. 


THE LIBRARY TABLE. 


“ That’s loving our neighbor better than our- 
selves, and I like it,’ said Meg, as they set out 
their presents, while their mother was upstairs 
collecting clothes for the poor Hummels. Not 
a very splendid show, but there was a great deal 
of love done up in the few little bundles. 

**She’s coming! Strike up, Beth. Open the 
door, Amy! Three cheers for Marmee!” cried 
Jo, prancing about, while Meg went to conduct 
mother to the seat of honor. 

Beth played her gayest march, Amy threw 
open the door, and Meg enacted escort with 
great dignity. Mrs. March was both surprised 
and touched ; and smiled with her eyes full as 
she examined her presents, and read the little 
notes which accompanied them. The slippers 
went on at once, a new handkerchief was slipped 
into her pocket, well scented with Amy’s 
cologne, the rose was fastened in her bosom, 
and the nice gloves were pronounced a “ perfect 
Sey 

There was a good deal of laughing and kiss- 
ing and explaining, in the simple, loving fash- 
ion which makes these home-festivals so pleas- 
ant at the time, so sweet to remember.—Fyrom 
Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little Women.” 


THE MESSENGER’S REPORT. 
Oft, since my son hath marched his 
mighty host 

Against th’ Ionians, warring to subdue 

Their country, have my slumbers been dis- 
turbed 

With dreams of dread portent ; but most 
last night, 

With marks of plainest proof. 


Alossa, 


Chorus. But, if I judge aright, thou soon shalt 
hear 
Each circumstance ; forthis way, mark him, 
speeds 
A Persian messenger ; he bears, be sure, 
Tidings of high import, or good or ill. 


Messenger. Woeto the towns through Asia’s 
peopled realms! 

Woe to the land of Persia, once the port 

Of boundless wealth, how is thy glorious 
state 

Vanished at once, and all thy spreading 
honors 

Fall’n, lost! Ah me! unhappy is his task 

That bears unhappy tidings: but constraint 

Compels me to relate this tale of woe. 

Persians, the whole barbaric host is fall’n. 


Full against Salamis an isle arises 
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Of small circumference, to the anchored 
barque 

Unfaithful ; on the promontory’s brow, 

That overlooks the sea, Pan loves to lead 

The dance ; to thisthe monarch sends these 
chiefs, 

That when the Grecians from their shattered 
ships 

Should here seek shelter, these might hew 
them down 

An easy conquest, and secure the strand 

To their sea-wearied friends; ill judging 
what 

Th’ event: but when the fav’ring god to 
Greece 

Gave the proud glory of this naval fight, 

Instant in all their glitt’ring arms they 
leaped 

From their light ships, and all the island 
round 

Encompassed, that our bravest stood dis- 
mayed ; 

Whilst broken rocks whirled with tempes- 
tuous force, 

And storms of arrows crushed them; then 
the Greeks 

Rush to th’ attack at once, and furious 
spread 

The carnage, till each mangled Persian fell. 

Deep were the groans of Xerxes, when he 
saw 

This havoc ; for his seat, a lofty mound 

Commanding the wide sea, o’erlooked his 
hosts. 

With ruefui cries he rent his royal robes, 

And through his troops embattled on the 
shore 

Gave signal of retreat ; then started wild, 

And fled disordered. 
—From Aischylus’ *‘ The Persians.’ 


A VIRGINIA SCENE BEFORE THE WAR. 

LET me give it in the words of one who knew 
and loved Virginia well, and was her best inter- 
preter,—Dr. George W. Bagby: 

‘A scene not of enchantment, though con- 
trast often made it seem so, met theeye. Wide, 
very wide fields of waving grain, billowy seas of 
green or gold as the season chanced to be, over 
which the scudding shadows chased and played, 
gladdened the heart witn wealth far spread. 
Upon lowlands level as the floor the plumed and 
tasseled corn stood tall and dense. The rich, 
dark soil of the gently swelling knolls could 
scarcely be seen under the lapping leaves of the 
mottled tobacco. The hills were carpeted with 
clover, Beneath the tree clumps fat cattle 


chewed their cud, or peaceful sheep reposed, 
grateful for the shade. In the midst of this 
plenty, half-hidden in foliage, over which the 
graceful shafts of the Lombard poplar towered, 
with its bounteous garden and its orchards heavy 
with fruit, peered the old mansion, white, or 
dusky red, or mellow gray by the storm and 
shine of years. 

“Seen by the tired horseman halting at the 
woodland’s edge, this picture, steeped in the 
intense quivering summer moonlight, filled the 
soul with unspeakable emotions of beauty, ten- 
derness, peace, home. 


*** How calm could we rest 
In that bosom of shade with the friends we love best !’’” 


The life about the place was amazing. There 
were the busy children playing in troops, the 
boys mixed up with the little darkies, and form- 
ing the associations which tempered slavery and 
made the relation one of friendship. Their ac- 
tive bodies always in motion, were busy over 
their little matters with that ceaseless energy of 
boyhood which could move the world, could it 
but be concentrated and conserved. 

There were the little girls in their great sun- 
bonnets, often sewed on to preserve the wonder- 
ful peach-blossom complexions, playing about 
the yard or garden, running with, and wishing 
they were boys and getting scoldings from 
mammy for being tomboys. 

There, in the shade near her ‘‘ house,” was 
the mammy and her assistants, with her little 
charge in her arms, sleeping in her ample lap or 
toddling about her. There young negro girls, 
blue habited, running with messages; or older 
women moving at astatelier pace, doing witk 
deliberation the little jobs which were their 
** work.” 

Far off in the fields, the white-shirted ‘‘ plow- 
ers’’ followed singly their slow teams in the 
fresh furrows, or gangs of hands performed 
their work in the corn or tobacco field, loud 
shouts and peals of laughter, mellowed by the 
distance, floating up from time to time, telling 
that the heart was light and the toil not too 
heavy. 

Such wasthe outward scene. What was there 
within? That which has been much misunder- 
stood. There werethe master and the mistress, 
the old master and old mistress, the young 
masters and the young mistresses, and the chil- 
dren ; besides some aunts and cousins, and the 
relations or friends who do not live there but 
were only always on visits. 

It has been assumed by the outside world that 
our people lived a life of idleness and ease, a 
kind of ‘‘ hammock-swung’’ ‘‘sherbet-sipping ” 
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existence, fanned by slaves, and, in their 
pride, served on bended knees. No conception 
could be further from the truth. The ease of a 
master of a big plantation was about that of the 
head of any great establishment where numbers 
of operatives are employed; and to the manage- 
ment of which are added the responsibilities of 
the care and complete mastership of the liberty 
of his operatives and their families. His work 
was generally sufficiently systematized to admit 
of enough personal independence to enable him 
to participate in the duties of hospitality; but 
any master who had successfully conducted plan- 
tations was sure to have given it his personal 
supervision with an attention which would not 
have failed to secure success in any calling. 

If this was true of the master it was much more 
so of the mistress. From early morn till morn 
again the most import-nt and delicate concerns 
of the plantation were her charge and care. 
From super‘ntending the setting of the turkeys 
to fighting a pestilence there was nothing which 
was not her work, She wasat the beck and call 
of every one, especially of her husband, to whom 
she was “guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

Whether or not the sons were, as young men, 
peculiarly admirable may be a question. They 
exhibited the customary failings of their kind 
ina society of an aristocratic character. But they 
possessed in full measure the corresponding vir- 
tues, 

But whatever may be thought of the sons, 
there can be no question as to the daughters, 
They held, by universal consent, the first place 
in the system, all social life revolving around 
them. So generally did the life shape itself 
about the young girl that it was almost as if a 
bit of the age of chivalry had been blown down 
the centuries and lodged in the old state. She 
was not versed in the ways of the world, but she 
had no need to be ; she was better than that ; she 
was well-bred. She never “‘came out’’ because 
she had never been in; and the line between 
girlhood and young-ladyhood was never known. 

There are characters without mention of which 
no description of the social life of old Virginia 
would be complete,—the old mammies. The 
mammy was the faithful assistant of the mistress 
in all that pertained to the training of the chil- 
dren. Her authority was recognized second only 
to that of the mistress and master. She regu- 
lated them, disciplined, having authority, in 
cases, to administer correction. Her régime ex- 
tended frequently through two generations, oc- 
casionallythroughthree. The affection between 
her andthe children she nursed, being often 
more marked than that between her and her 

own children. She may have been harsh to the 
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latter; but she was never anything but tender 
with the others. The young masters and mis- 
tresses were her ‘‘children’’ long after they had 
children of their own. They embraced her, 
when they parted from her, or met with her 
again after separation, with the same affection 
as in childhood. At all times she was their 
faithful ally, shielding them, excusing them, 
petting them, aiding them, yet holding them up 
to a high accountability. She received as she 
gave, an unqualified affection ; ifshe was aslave, 
she, at least, was not a servant, but was an hon- 
ored member of the family, universally beloved, 
universally cared for—‘‘the Mammy.”—From 
Thomas Nelson Page's ‘‘ The Old South.* 


PHEIDIPPIDES. 

ArRcHONS of Athens, topped by the tettix, see, I 
return ! 

See, ’tis myself here standing alive, no specter 
that speaks ! 

Crowned with the myrtle, did you command me, 
Athens and you, 

“Run, Pheidippides, run and race, reach Sparta 
for aid! 

Persia has come, we are here, where is She’’? 
Your command I obeyed, 

Ran and raced : like stubble, some field which a 
fire runs through, 

Was the space between city and city ; two days, 
two nights did I burn 

Over the hills, under the dales, down pits and 


up peaks. 


Into their midst I broke; breath served but for 
“Persia has come ! 

Persia bids Athens proffer slaves’ tribute, water 
and earth ; 

Razed to the ground is Eretria—but Athens, 
shall Athens sink, 

Drop into dust and die—the flower of Hellas 
utterly die, 

Die, with the wide world spitting at Sparta, the 
stupid, the stander-by ? 

Answer me quick, what help, what hand do you 
stretch o’er destruction’s brink ? 

How,—when? Nocare for my limbs !—there’s 
lightning in all and some— 

Fresh and fit your message to bear, once lips 
give it birth !” 


Sparta love Athens? Lo, their answer at last! 

‘‘Has Persia come,—does Athens ask aid—may 
Sparta befriend ? 

Nowise precipitate judgment—too weighty the 
issue at stake ! 


New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Count we no time lost time which lags through 
respect to the gods! 

Ponder that precept of old, ‘No warfare, what- 
ever the odds 

In your favor, so long as the moon, half-orbed, 
is unable to take 

Full-circle her state in the sky! 
rounds to it fast : 

Athens must wait, patient as we—who judgment 
suspend.” 


Already she 


Then spoke Miltiades. ‘And thee, best runner 
of Greece, 

Whose limbs did duty indeed,—what gift is 
promised thyself? 

Tell it us straightway,—Athens the mother de- 
mands of her son !” 

Rosily blushed the youth: he paused; but lift- 
ing at length 

His eyes from the ground, it seemed as he 
gathered the rest of his strength 

Into the utterance—‘‘Pan spoke thus: ‘For 
what thou hast done 

Count on a worthy reward! Henceforth be al- 
lowed the release 

From the racer’s toil, no vulgar reward in praise 
or in pelf!’ 


“Tam bold to believe, Pan means reward the 
most to my mind! 

Fight I shall, with our foremost, wherever this 
fennel may grow,— 

Pound—Pan helping us—Persia to dust, and, 
under the deep, 

Whelm her away forever ; and then,—no Athens 
to save,— 

Marry a certain maid, I know keeps faith to 
the brave,— 

Hie to my house and home: and, when my chil- 
dren shall creep 

Close to my knees,—recount how the god was 
awful yet kind, 

Promised their sire reward to the full—reward- 
ing him—so !” 


Unforeseeing one! Yes, he fought on the Mara- 
thon day: 

So, when Persia was dust, all cried ‘‘To Acrop- 
olis ! 

Run, Pheidippides, one race more! the meed is 
thy due ! 

‘Athens is saved, thank Pan,’ go shout!’ He 
flung down his shield, 

Ran like fire once more: and the space ’twixt the 
fennel-field 

And Athens was stubble again, a field which a 
fire runs through, 
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Till in he broke: “‘ Rejoice, we conquer !” Like 
wine through clay, 
Joy in his blood bursting his heart, he died—the 


bliss ! 
—Robert Browning. 


EPICTETUS IN THE FUR SHOP. 

EPICTETuS the philosopher coming one day 
into a warehouse, in which a great variety of 
things were sold, bid the young man of the shop 
show him some furred garments. They imme- 
diately brought him a variety of choice martens, 
ermines, sables, and others of great value; 
which not pleasing the philosopher, he told a 
sage-looking person, who superintended the sale 
of the goods, that these furs were too rich, and 
not fit for his purpose; but he desired such a 
one as those for persons who wish to appear 
like honest men. This man of the world, when 
he knew the mind of Epictetus, took him by the 
hand, and led him aside into an inner room, and 
soon brought him out again, wrapped in a gown 
made of the skins of lynxes, and lined with 
lamb-skins. Now Epictetus had turned the 
lynxes’ skins, that were of great value, next to 
his body, and the lamb-skins outside; which 
the young man of the shop observing, ran after 
him, and told him he had put his garment on 
wrong; but was much out of countenance when 
the sage philosopher, after he had sufficiently 
laughed at his simplicity, gave him this 
answer: ‘‘ You may know, perhaps, my young 
friend, how to put on a pair of buskins, but you 
have shown yourself very ignorant in meddling 
with my fur. This gown, I tell you, must be 
worn as you see, with the lynxes’ skins inwards ; 
nor should I ever compass my designs, if but a 
single hair of them were seen without.’’ 

APPLICATION. 

This lesson of Epictetus sounds harsh; that 
the keen penetration into characters which is 
implied by the lynxes’ skin should be entirely 
concealed, and that the world should notice the 
appearance of the innocent lamb alone: and yet 
the excellence of this lesson cannot be disputed. 
For it is very certain, that however far our sa- 
gacity may enable us to dive into the characters 
of men, and know their inmost thoughts and 
intentions, it will not tend to increase their love 
towards us, though it may their reverence and 
their fear. The best policy, in respect to our 
own good, is to be able to see all things and say 
nothing. Therefore it will do us most service if 
we show the lamb outside, and keep the lynx 
hid from sight, and for our own advantage 
alone.—/ames Northcote. 








A large volume, * delightful as it is 
instructive, contains sixty-seven 
full-page pictures engraved by 
Timothy Cole from theold masters. Mr.Cole’s 
great success in these illustrations lies in his 
patient skill in engraving, which enables him 
to gain effects exquisitely true to nature, failure 
having been met heretofore in attempts to re- 
produce the proper effects because the originals 
are so faded and timeworn. The text includes 
interesting and comprehensive notes by the ar- 
tist and papers by W. L. Stillman on the old 
masters, which are learned, reliable, and attract- 
ive.-——Among the elegant books for Christmas 
time must be classed ‘‘English Cathedrals.” 
It first appeared as a magazine serial but has 
been extended and largely rewritten for its new 
book form. The work is an attractive archi- 
tectural sketch of cathedral-building, blending 
in with the full description of the twelve typical 
examples chosen, an outline history of each. 
As an art critic and historian Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer seems equally well qualified and the re- 
sult of her work is a charming book. The il- 
lustrations, over one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, are by Joseph Pennell, whose name makes 
any comment unnecessary..——A book of short 
storiest by Mrs. Burton Harrison is marked by 
the characteristics of this popular writer. 
Bright descriptions of scenery, thrilling recital 
of events, dashing inroads into the domain of 
human character, a judicious mingling of hu- 
mor and pathos, all unite to make a charming 
book. 


Perhaps no large work has ever been brought 
out in the United States whose successive vol- 
umes have been watched for with greater eager- 
ness than the ‘Library of American Litera- 
ture.”’|} It has for its scope to cover the whole 
period of literature in this country from the be- 
ginning until the present time, while its aim, 
expressed in the words of the authors, is, ‘‘to 
form a collection that shall be to our literature 
what a ‘National Gallery’ is to national art.” 
Independent research has been their watchword, 


Christmas 
Publications. 





*Old Italian Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole,with 
Historical Notes by W. J. Stillman. $10.00.—f English 
Cathedrals. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. $6.00.— 
TBe-haven Tales. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. $1.25. 
New York: The Century Co. 

{A Library of American Literature. By Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. In eleven 
vols. $33.00 to $77 00, according to style. New York: 
Charles 1. Webster & Co. 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


and as a result there are found embodied in the 
work many portions of literature, descriptive of 
early national life, which had almost fallen into 
oblivion. It is a work in which all Americans 
can take ajust pride.——A charming addition 
to the Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series will be 
found in Agnes Repplier’s ‘‘ Essays in Minia- 
ture.’’* These essays deal with literary topics,con- 
taining many newsy items in regard to literary 
persons ; several of them approach the character 
of clever pen sketches. The work as a whole is 
witty and unaffected.——For the purpose of 
gainsaying many of the derogatory and false 
reports concerning the character and career of 
Columbus, Mr. Ford has published a volume of 
selected writingst of the great mariner. His 
own statement of his plans and of his realiza- 
tions as here stated go far toward winning back 
for Columbus all the laurels which it has been 
attempted to steal from his brow. 


A novelty in the way of a Columbus book} is 
the one edited by Mr. Dickey. It is a work of 
compilation and shows great skill, perseverance, 
patience, and success. Beginning with an out- 
line of the life of the great navigator, it next 
gives several selections from among his letters, 
and then presents a great number of selections, 
longer and shorter, all referring to Columbus. 
It might very appropriately be called a Colum- 
bus quotation book. It contains reproductions 
of the pictures and monuments of the hero. 

An interesting history of Columbus|| written in 
a graphic style particularly pleasing to young 
people, is the one by Mrs. Seelye. The writer 
has taken care to give, out of the mass of re- 
cently contested facts concerning Columbus, 
only those that have been strongly authenti- 
cated, thus making her book a trustworthy ac- 
count.-——The translation of Souvestre’s “‘ Attic 
Philosopher’’3 from the French is done ina 
very creditable manner, and all English readers 
will find it a delight. This bright, cheery, help- 
ful story deserves to rank among the classics 
of literature.——A dainty volume{ by Richard 





*Essays in Miniature. By Agnes Repplier. 75 cts.— 
? Writings of Columbus. Edited by Paul Leicester Ford, 
75 cts. New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 

{Christopher Columbus and his Monument Columbia. 
Compiled by J. M. Dickey. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, McNally & Company. 

{The Story of Columbus. By Elizabeth Eggleston 
Seelye.—ZAn Attic Philosopher in Paris. By Emile 
Souvestre.—{ Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims and other Sto- 
ries. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 
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Malcolm Johnston, welling over with whole- 
some humor, comprises five most entertaining 
stories, all written in charming Southern dia- 
lect. The volume bears the name of the open- 
ing story, which is particularly rich in quaint 
humor. 


The popular historian John Clark Ridpath of- 
fers in a large volume* a complete history of the 
United States from aboriginal times up to date. 
Mr. Ridpath’s signature to the book is in itselfa 
high recommendation. The present volume, 
which he has dedicated to the household and 
library of the workingman, while scholarly and 
substantial in accuracy, is rather for recreation 
than for use as a text-book. However it has a 
complex index and summary, copious illustra- 
tions and maps. 


The most satisfactory all-around story of 
Americat is that in beautiful and durable form, 
presented by Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.B., Lit.D., 
and Marshal H. Bright, A.M., with special 
chapters written by noted and popular authori- 
ties. The book while charming and instructive 
is wholly reliable, forming a most important and 
inspiring work, and one that is doubly desira- 
ble in view of the four hundredth anniversary 
celebration in America. The aim of the book, 
“to present the strong and interesting features 
of American life and history in a way to inter- 
est the family,’? has been admirably compassed 
and the eight hundred royal octavo pages, includ- 
ing three hundred and fifty beautiful and new 
engravings by the best American artists, are in- 
viting in appearance as well as in contents. 


A fine and substantial new edition of that 
standard work of history, Strickland’s ‘‘ Lives of 
the Queens of England,’’{ has been given to the 
public. The work has been revised and now 
embodies much new matter which has been 
brought to light since the publication of the first 
edition. Beginning with the first British queen, 
Cartismandua, who reigned in 50 A. D., it 
passes in review several of the old Saxon 
queens, and then, coming to the wife of William 
the Norman, takes up in successive order each 
woman who wore the crown either as queen 
consort or reigning queen. Accompanying the 
life of each one is a portrait.——‘‘ Tales from 


—— 


*Columbian Edition of Ridpath’s History of the United 
States. By John Clark Ridpath,LL.D. New York: 
The United States History Co. $3.00. 

tThe Memorial Story of America, 1492 to 1892. 
By Hamilton W. Mabie, LL.B., Lit.D., and Marshal H. 
Bright, A.M. Philadelphia and Chicago: John C. Wins- 
ton & Co, . 

{Lives of the Queens of England. By Agnes Strick- 
land. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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the Dramatists,’’* in a set of four small volumes, 
offers to all classesof readers engaging and 
profitable reading. Following the thought car- 
ried out by the Lambs in their ‘‘Tales from 
Shakespeare,’’ Mr. Morris has retold in plain, 
terse English, several plays written by the older 
dramatists, among them being Goldsmith’s 
“‘She Stoops to Conquer,’’ Jonson’s ‘Every 
Man in his Humor,’’ and Colman’s ‘‘The Poor 
Gentleman.’’ The expurgated plays make very 
charming stories in themselves, besides giving 
one the satisfaction of making in a very pleas- 
ant way an acquaintance with some of the 
fountain heads of English literature. A set 
of three beautiful little volumest well designed 
to popularize poetry among readers as yet un- 
appreciative of it, gives, in pleasing prose, tales 
from ten poets. Stripped of artistic adorn- 
ments, the solid rock bottom of the poetic art of 
this century is clearly revealed,impressing upon 
the student of poetry a deeper realization of 
artistic beauty.——Mr. Charles C. Abbott has 
aptly committed to book form a number of 
most pleasurable outings.t The text, highly 
optimistic in tone, leads one near the heart of 
nature and is supplemented with index and 
beautiful pictures. A large and excellently 
arranged volume|| of selections relating to and 
inspired by patriotism, including patriotic and 
national hymns, songs, and odes, makes its ap- 
pearance in good clear type and neat cloth 
cover.—A handsome wonder book for little 
folks is ‘‘The Dragon of Wantley.”? Mystery 
and excitement and a happy clearing up of all 
things make it charming reading.——An en- 
nobling story of an honest, loyal Swede boy is 
‘** Axel Ebersen.”’{ 


Among the beautiful books in holiday attire, 
is Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s “‘ Paul and Vir- 
ginia,’** illustrated by Maurice Leloir. This 
favorite, appealing wholly to what is good and 
pure in one, has charmed too many readers 
to need comment at this late day. Every one 
who has lost the pleasure of poring over it in 
childhood should hasten to read it now.—A 
beautiful little booktf finely illustrated with pic- 
tures of Jesus copied from paintings by the best 











*Tales from the Dramatists. Four vols. By Charles 
Morris. $4.—tTales from Ten Poets. By Harrison S. 
Morris, Three vols. $300.—{ Recent Rambles or In 
Touch with Nature. By Charles C. Abbott, M.D 
[Columbian Selections: American Patriotism. By 
Henry B. Carrington, U.S.A.,LL.D. 75cts.—3 The Dragon 
of Wantley. ,By Owen Wister.—f Axel Ebersen. By A. 
Laurie. $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

** Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, 
With illustrations by Maurice Leloir. $1.00.—t Daily 
Food for Christians. 75 cts. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 
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artists, contains ‘‘a promise and another scrip- 
tural portion for every day in the year ; together 
with the verseof ahymn.”? The book will prove 
a great aid in daily devotions.——Count Leo 
Tolstoi invests with rare new interest the much 
worn subject of love contrasted with good works 
without love, in a pathetic sketch of two pil- 
grims.* The story as well as plot is old but 
scenes are new and the Tolstoian originality is es- 
pecially marked. The book is very pretty in 
white and gold cover with its chain of violets. 
—‘‘Our Birthdays”} is a beautiful book for 
old people. It will cheer them with its words 
of comfort and its bright anecdotes of the lives 
and work of more than three hundred famous 
persons who at an advanced age have made val- 
uable contributions to art, literature, and states- 
manship. It is a book wholesome for younger 
people, to teach them respect for old age by 
showing its rich possibilities ——A strong, sweet, 
tender sketch is “Polly Button’s New Year.”’{ 
With its dainty covers of purple and white it is 
most attractive in its make-up.——tThe series of 
sermonettes entitled ‘‘ The Every Day of Life ’’|| 
contains much good and desirable knowledge 
expressed in an informal manner. 


A package of handsome books is the one con- 
taining the publications noticed in this para- 
graph. Next best toa trip in propria persona 
through the Holy Land and the Far East is the 
one to be made by following in imagination Mr. 
Warner as, through the pages of his delightful 
book ‘‘In the Levant,’’? he retraces his travels 
through these lands. Few writers are endowed 
with so large a degree of the power which makes 
things described seem like things witnessed as 
is he; amazingly real to the consciousness of 
the reader seems the whole account. The work, 
in two volumes, is a fine example of the art of 
book-making ; with their rich, substantial covers, 
their heavy paper and clean type and fine illus- 
tration the books are a delight to the eye.—— 
A little book in whose make-up silvery gray is 
the predominating tint, contains three poems 
selected from those of Oliver Wendell Holmes— 
“Dorothy Q,’’{ ‘‘The Boston Tea-Party,’? and 
‘‘Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle.’’ 
The silver lettering and decorations on the 
cover, characteristic illustrations, the dainty head 
and tail pieces all go to form a unique volume. 


*The Two Pilgrims; or Love and Good Deeds. By 
Tolstoi.—tOur Birthdays. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 
$1.co——} Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. C. F. Wilder, 
75 cents.—] The Every Day of Life. By J. R. Miller, 
$1.00. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


21In the Levant. By Charles Dudley Warner.——f Dor- 
othy Q. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With illustrations 
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Complete and satisfactory studies * of poetry 
are furnished through the lectures delivered in 
1891 by Edmund Clarence Stedman in the initial 
course of the Percy Trumbull Memorial Lecture- 
ship of Poetry at Johns Hopkins University, 
The work shows the touch of a master hand, 
Mr. Stedman’s refined poetical sensibility tem- 
pered by his extensive literary experience hav- 
ing eminently fitted him for this nice task. In 
his weighing the nature and elements of poetry 
he nowhere ruthlessly analyzes, but appreci- 
atively points out the motives, beauties, and ne- 
cessities underlying poetic art, with an enthusi- 
asm that is infectious.——A book that will be 
read with pleasure by those who have a motherly 
fiber in their nature is called ‘Children’s 
Rights.” Mrs. Wiggin’s words while very sym- 
pathetic are distinguished by vigorous common 
sense. Owing to her great experience with 
children, her suggestions and admonitions are 
pinned down to a basis of practicality.——Beau- 
tiful lyrical verses by Lucy Larcom collected in 
the volume entitled “ At the Beautiful Gate ’} 
are of so pure and devotional a character as to 
merit the name of hymns.— aA new edition of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s Evangeline || ap- 
pears in gay cloth cover and large clear type, em- 
bellished with seventeen fuil-page illustrations by 
the well-known artist F. O. C. Darley. — As cap- 


tivating as they are short are the stories which go 
to make up the volume ‘‘ David Alden’s Daugh- 
ter.”% All deal with colonial times and are very 
characteristic in their setting.——A new edition 
of Hawthorne’s “‘ Wonder Book ’’{ is one of the 


attractions of the season. It is profusely illus- 
trated with full-page colored designs by Walter 
Crane. 


The brief outline** of the leading ideas which 
characterize the poetry of Browning is very wel- 
come after the deluge of bulky works on Brown- 
ing’s poetry. Mr. Revellin an impartial manner 
points out Browning’s ideas in regard to human 
nature and conduct, religious thought, knowl- 
edge, love, etc., his method being to present the 
poet’s own ideal and then to discover from his 
works how nearly the poet approached this ideal. 
—Well-chosen genera] information in regard 


by Howard Pyle.——* Nature and Elements of Poetry. 
By Edmund Clarence Stedman.—+fChildren’s Rights. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin, $1.20.—--{ At the Beautiful Gate 
and Other Songsof Faith. By Lucy Larcom. $1.00.— 
| Evangeline: A Tale of Arcadia. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. With Illustrations by F. O. C. Darley.— 
2 David Alden’s Daughter. By Jane G. Austin.—{A 
Wonder Book for Boysand Girls. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. 

** Browning’s Criticism of Life. By William F. Revell. 
gocts. New York: Macmillan and Company. 
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to the beauties of nature and the wonders of the 
world we live in, in connection with views 
thereon of many noted persons, is presented in 
an attractive volume* by the Right Hon. Sir 
John Lubbock. 


In his book for girls ‘“‘ Looking Out on Life ”’f 
the Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., gives much advice 
that is serious in its importance. Fortunately 
he presents it in a different light than the usual 
writer on kindred topics, who stands facing his 
own shadow and claims that the world is dark. 
Mr. Clark says, ‘‘ Be a vine if you will, but do 
not be a parasite.’’ The book is written in a 
simple, earnest manner, not devoid of piquancy. 
—A book written jointly by ‘‘Pansy’’ and 
Mrs. C. M. Livingston, entitled ‘John Reming- 
ton, Martyr,’’{ incidentally conveys the life story 
of several types of latter day martyrs. It is full 
of glowing truths on the temperance question. 
The heroes and heroines come unscorched 
through flames of persecution which result in 
purging the communities from much evil. The 
painfulness involved in the reformatory proc- 
esses, around which the story centers, furnishes 
abundant if not an excess of tragedy. The 
title ‘Through Arctics and Tropics: Around 
the World by a New Path for a New Purpose ’”’|| 
describes in brief the highly entertaining travels 
oftwo bright sailor boys. The story contains 
much of novel interest pertaining to far-away 
people, their countries and customs, but it must 
be confessed that the boys while veering about 
on the great sea of adventure frequently make 
hairbreadth escapes from stranding on the shoals 
of the impossible. The illustrations are pleas- 
ing and very instructive. ——A book 3 for little 
folks and exactly adapted to meet their require- 
ments, has been prepared from contributions 
from the best writers of juvenile stories both in 
prose and poetry. Pictures and occasional bits 
of music enliven the pages.——Very little peo- 
ple will be captured at first sight with the 
picture and story-book ‘“‘Babyland.”’{ The 
book has a beautiful colored frontispiece and 
attractive cover and is full of merry stories and 
verses, There are three story-sets of twelve 
tales each, 


*The Beauties of Nature. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart, M. P. New York: Macmillan and 
Company. $1.50. 

t+ Looking Out on Life. By the Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. 
75 cts.———{ John Remington, Martyr. By Mrs. G. R. Al- 
den (Pansy) and Mrs. C. M. Livingston. Illustrated.— 
[Through Arctics and Tropics. By Harry W. French. 
Cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.00.——2%Our Little Men and 
Women. Cloth, $1.75; boards, $1.25.——YBabyland. Edited 
by the editors of Wide Awake. Cloth, $1.00; boards, 
75 cts. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
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‘*The Average Woman ”’ * is the name appro- 
priately attached toa collection of three short 
stories. Of these, ““A Common Story” and 
“Captain, My Captain” possess unusual merit 
in point of pith and entertainment. The charac- 
ters and scenes are from the ranks of the work- 
ing classes, and are vividly portrayed. 

‘‘The Lawton Girl’ is a well-written story of 
a girl’s retrieval of her lost character. The 
story is necessarily a sad one and is sadder from 
the fact that the girl does not cease to love the 
chief author of her sorrows. She comes off con- 
queror from the fearful struggle and dies in pos- 
session of the confidence and esteem of the neigh- 
borhood. 

A set of eight books,t{ prettily bound in cloth 
covers, containing stories in prose and rhyme, 
forms quite an embryo library of much interest 
for very little people. 


Young people will rejoice in receiving the new 
fairy book || fresh from the sanctum sanctorum of 
their favorite, Mr. Andrew Lang. The wealth 
of every country has been delved into for these 
stories,Mr. H. J. Ford furnishing the illustrations. 

A book of delightful stories and pictures for 
the little ones is ‘‘Sunday Reading for the 
Young.’’2 

In beautiful substantial covers to match the 
new edition of her complete works, several vol- 
umes of which have been noticed in previous 
impressions of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the Letters 
of Jane Austen{ make in appearance a very pretty 
volume. Dealing with a wide range of gen- 
eral society’s current events at the close of 
the last and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, they present a fund of information re- 
garding many things. Bright, racy, natural, 
they areaccurate word pictures of the times. — 
A book of thrilling interest for boys telling of 
several weeks of adventure on a yacht is “ The 
Captain of the Kittiewink.’’** 


Elaborate in illustration, gorgeous in color, 
effective in design, and timely withal, may be 
said of two beautiful books that are kindred in 
spirit; the one commemorative of the New 


*The Average Woman. By Wolcott Balestier, New 
York: U.S. Book Company. $1.25. 

} The Lawton Girl. By Harold Frederic. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cts. 

tThe Alert Stories. 8vols. New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. $2.00. 

| The Green Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Co, 

@Sunday Reading forthe Young. New York: KE. and 
J. B. Young & Co. 

{ Letters of Jane Austen. By Sarah Chauncey Woolsey 
$1.25.——** The Captain of the Kittiewink. By Herbert 
D. Ward. Boston: $1.25. Roberts Brothers. 
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World, the other of its great discoverer. In 
point of elegance the latter* ranks slightly the 
higher. Its sixteen illustrations, in color, 
painted by Victor A. Searles present the most 
interesting events in the life of Christopher 
Columbus. Accompanying is a very pretty his- 
torical poem by Emily Shaw Forman. The 
other book is a symbolic pictorial historyt of 
attempts made by the different nations to con- 
quer America. Miss America is represented as 
a “‘ belle sauvage, fancy free,’’ and types of the 
different nations bent on conquest of her are 
pictured as her wooers. The idea is original, 
amusing, and ably perfected. Verses befitting 
the sentiment of the pictures are furnished by 
the artist. Both books are fine in appearance 
and material. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tom Paulding. By Brander Matthews. $1.50..—Some 
Strange Corners of our Country. By Charles F. Lum- 
mis. $1.50.——The Admiral’sCaravan. By Charles E. 
Carryl. $1.50.—A Book of Cheerful Cats and Other 





*The Life of Columbus in Pictures, By Victor A. 
Searles. Historical Poem by Emily Shaw Forman. 
¢Columbia’s Courtship. By Walter Crane. $2.00 each, 
Boston : L. Prang & Co. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT 


Homer NEws.—October 1. Work at the new 
University of Chicago begun without formal 
opening or ceremony. 

October 4. Opening in Chicago of the eighty- 
third annual session of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

October 7. The president gives a reception to 
the four hundred delegates to the colored Odd 
Fellows’ conclave in Washington. 

October 12. Unveiling in Druid Hill Park of 
a statue of Columbus, presented by the Italian 
residents of Baltimore.——Military parade in 
New York City and statue of Columbus unveiled. 

October 13. The Sixteenth Regiment leaves 
Homestead after ninety days’ service. Cost of 
maintaining the troops, $400,000. 

October 16. A Whittier memorial service in 
Boston. 

October 19. Beginning of the ceremonies at- 
tending the dedication of the World’s Fair 
buildings in Chicago. 

October 21. Columbus Day is celebrated 
throughout the United States, Catholic and 
Italian societies especially active. 

October 25. Death at the Executive Mansion 
of Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison. 

October 26. Grain blockade and car famine 
on many western roads. 








SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR OCTOBER, 1892. 


Animated Animals. By J. G. Francis. $1.00. New 
York: The Century Co. 

The Battle of New York. By William O. Stoddard.— 
Along the Florida Reef. By Charles Frederick Holder, 
LL.D. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Monica. By Mrs. Evelyn Raymond. $1.25.—In Blue 
Creek Cafion. By Anna Chapin Ray. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Saint Augustine ; A Story of the Huguenots in America. 
pF yom R. Musick, $1.50. New York: Funk & Wag- 
n Company. 

Persuasion. Northranger Abbey. By Jane Austen. 
$1.25 each.—Under the Water Oaks. By Marian 
Brewster. $1.25. Boston : Roberts Brothers, 

Gulfand Glacier, or the Percivals in Alaska. By Willis 
Boyd Allen. Boston: D. Lothrop Company, 

Ebb and Flow. By Lydia L. Rouse. 90 cts.——That 
Boy Mick. By Annie Frances Perram. 75 cts.—In 
his Own Way. By Carlisle B. Holding. 75cts. New 
York: Hunt & Ea.on. Cincinnati: Cranston & Curts. 

Ivan the Fool. By Count Leo Tolstoi. New York: C L,. 
Webster and Company. 

Ralph Ryder of Brent. By Florence Warden. 
York ; National Book Company. 

Typee, A Real Romance of the South Seas.—-Omoo, A 
Sequel to Typee. By Herman Melville.——Joshua 
Wray. By Hans Stevenson Beattie. $1.25. New York: 
United States Book Company. 

The Fall of the Staincliffs. By Alfred Colbeck, Phila- 
delphia : The American Sunday School Union, 

Zachary Phipps. By Edwin Lassetter Bynner. $1.25. 
Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 

Rodger Latimer’s Mistake. By Katharine Donelson. 
Chicago : Laird and Lee. 

The Stolen Child. By Hendrik Conscience. Translated 
from the original Flemish. $1.50. Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co: 


New 


NEWS FOR OCTOBER, 


October 28. Destructive fire in Milwaukee, 
Wis.— Funeral of Mrs, Harrison in Indianap- 
olis.——National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Denver, 


1892. 


FOREIGN NEws.—October 1. Cholera reports 
show additional cases in many European cities, 
October 2. Death of Joseph Ernest Renan. 

October 3. Lord Houghton, the new viceroy 
of Ireland, makes his public entry into Ireland. 

October 4. The United States Government 
has secured a site for a coaling station at Samoa. 

October 5. Laying of the memorial stone of 
the Carnegie Library at Ayr. 

October 6. Death of Lord Tennyson. 

October 7. Opening of the Congress of Amer- 
icanists at the convent of La Rabida, Spain. 

October 12, Funeral of Lord Tennyson in 
Westminster Abbey. 

October 14. Violent earthquake shocks in 
the Balkans. 

October 17. Up to date, Hamburg reports 
17,962 cases of cholera and 7,598 deaths. 

October 28. The Anchor Line steamer Rou- 
mania wrecked off the Portuguese coast, only 
nine of the one hundred and twenty-two passen- 
gers saved. 











